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Preface 


A es DEAL OF guidance material has appeared in recent 
years. Much of this material represents a segmental 
approach to the entire guidance program. In other cases, the 
major effort has been concentrated on explaining and justify- 
ing an individual position. The present volume attempts to 
portray many different aspects of the guidance program and 
at the same time to indicate the extent of some of the special- 
izations within the field as a whole. 

The guidanee movement has already attained sufficient 
stability to indicate the importance of using staff members 
With special interests, abilities, and training. This book, con- 
sequently, has been prepared both to serve all teachers inter- 
ested in learning more about guidance services and to furnish 
counselors a beginning reference for their work. As a result, 
it is specifically intended as a basic text for courses such as 
Orientation to Guidance, Principles of Guidance, Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, or Basic Course in Guidance and 
Personnel Work. 

The reader will notice many references to material related 
to the areas of child growth and development, the importance 
and helpfulness of which should be recognized by all guidance 
workers, Other areas of study closely related to the guidance 
program have also been considered. 

Many individuals and many more school systems are rep- 
resented in these pages, for each contributor to this book has 


drawn on a rich background of experience. In all cases, the 
vii 
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writers represented here have already developed successful 
practices along the lines of their recommendations. To each 
of them the editor wishes to express his sincere appreciation. 

Many of the State Supervisors of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance have made helpful suggestions. Mr. Fred 
Wygal, State Supervisor of Guidance (Richmond, Virginia), 
read the entire manuscript and made several notable con- 
tributions. In a real sense, this book is the result of many 
hands and many minds working together. 


C. E. Erickson 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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The Role of Guidance Services 


OR SEVERAL YEARS a rapidly growing interest in the possi- 

bilities inherent in a program of guidance services has 
been evident. This interest has been indicated by the numer- 
ous guidance programs that have developed all over the 
country, by the accumulating body of professional literature, 
by the concern of school administrators for assistance in 
implementing better guidance programs, and by the increasing 
attention given to research activities. Because of the rapidity 
of development and the newness of the guidance movement, 
much divergence in points of view and disagreement in ter- 
minology exist. It is therefore appropriate that some attention 
be given to a discussion of the purposes of the guidance pro- 
gram and to the terms and concepts used by guidance workers. 


Purposes of the Guidance Program 


Our experiences of the past years and the results of the 
thinking and research devoted to guidance programs indicate 
that several basic purposes are beginning to emerge with in- 
creasing clarity. 

A careful study of the individual. The guidance program 
is primarily concerned with a careful, systematic, and con- 
tinuous study of the individual pupil. This study is necessary 
if the pupil is to be understood by those working with him. 
It is also essential that the pupil come to understand himself, 
and important that all data be recorded and interpreted so 
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that other persons may be more effective in their relationships 
with the pupil. The guidance program is concerned with 
study of the individual to the end that the counseling program 
may be effective, and that resulting information may become 
available to other members of the school staff. 

Informational services. If pupils are to be helped to solve 
their problems and to plan their programs more intelligently, 
they need an increasing body of relevant information. They 
need information about themselves, about the activities in- 
volved in the next grade, about the world of work, about the 
specific jobs in which they have an interest, and many other 
types of information relating to their own plans and problems. 
The guidance program is concerned to see that this informa- 
tion is provided, either by the program itself or by the many 
other agencies of the school or community. 

Counseling. Every pupil at some time needs personal and 
individual help if he is to solve his problems or improve his 
planning. It is important, therefore, that every school pro- 
vide an organized plan for eounseling, and that this counseling 
be done by competent persons. It is important, too, that time 
and facilities be provided, and that every school organize a 
careful program designed to make competent counseling avail- 
able at the times when it is most needed and when the greatest 
amount of help can be given. 

Placement and follow-up. Whenever a pupil moves into a 
new situation, he needs help and information both before he 
moves and after he has arrived. The guidance program is 
concerned to provide pupils with the needed ‘information, to 
help them study themselves and their new situations, and to 
assist them in the process of planning in terms of *he new 
Situation. It is also interested in helping the pupil to make 
the best possible adjustments in his new experience. 

Assisting the school staff. The guidance program serves 
the entire school. It gathers information about the pupils and 
makes that information available to others, it accumulates 
data about the problems and experiences of pupils as they 
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leave school, and it provides information regarding the effec- 
tiveness of the school's program. In these and in many other 
ways it is а service agency to all the members of the staff. 
Indeed, unless the guidance program helps to vitalize and im- 
prove all the activities of the school, it fails to make the 
most of its greatest opportunity. 

Coórdinating home, school, and community influences. 
The guidance program serves as a connecting link between the 
school and the child's out-of-school living. It recognizes the 
importance of related agencies and influences, and attempts 
to help parents meet their parental responsibilities in a more 
effective way. It gathers information about community re- 
Sources, carries on community studies, and helps to mobilize 
the community so that its youth services may become more 
adequate. In addition, it helps the youngster understand the 
influence of these many experiences upon his own behavior. 
In these and in many other ways, the guidance program strives 
to bring the school, the home, and the community, closer 
together. 


Guidance Services as Part of the Educational Program 


The six purposes of the guidance program indicate the 
intimate and interlocking relationship between the guidance 
program and the rest of the school's activities. There is often 
а real danger that the tendency to isolate guidance activities 
will succeed, despite the fact that the guidance program serves 
best when it is identifed with the welfare of other school 
activities. ` 

This point of view is suggested by the following statement 
by R. Floyd Cromwell, Supervisor of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance for the State of Maryland. It represents a 
“working” approach to guidance: 


A study of any group reveals differences among the individuals 
composing it. These differences may be in terms of intelligence, 
command of fundamental tools of learning, physical and emotional 
maturation, social abilities, specific aptitudes, interests, and other 
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characteristics. Furthermore, not only are there infinite variations 
among individuals, but each differs from himself from time to time. 
So vitally do these variations affect mental and emotional growth, 
that their existence must never be ignored by anyone who works 
with youth. 

To understand others and to work effectively with them, one 
must understand the nature and extent of their differences. It is not 
enough for the school to know that a boy is a poor reader; how 
great his deficiency is and what specifie difficulties he encounters 
must be understood if real help is to be given. This information 
should be a part of the school record, available to all the school 
officials and teachers who have contacts with the pupils concerned. 
Mere access to records will not suffice, however. Each teacher should 
grow in his ability and willingness to interpret unpromising data 
in an objective manner. 

Any analysis of individual differences should lead to the discov- 
ery of individual needs, and the extent to which a school discovers. 
and provides for individual needs determines the adequacy of its 
program. 4 

.. Because individuals differ, it follows that some opportunities are 
better for some individuals than other opportunities are. Helping 
the pupil to choose, prepare for, and find his place in the field into 
which he fits best is the heart of a guidance program. He will be 
most likely to make a wise choice if he has adequate knowledge of 
his assets and his limitations, the personal and skill requirements of 
the occupational fields of his choice, and the area and incidence of 
the occupations considered, as well as the aid of a competent, 
sympathetic counselor. 

When a school helps its pupils adjust to immediate conditions, 
both in school and out, and guides them in their choice of school 
opportunities and their planning for the future, it is on its way to 
an effective guidance program.2 


The previous statement indicates the interlocking relation- 
ship between the guidance program and the other aativities 
Sponsored by the school. Because of this interrelationship, 
many people have become confused, and have interpreted 
guidance 1n terms of the widest extremes. Some people have 
maintained that "education is guidance," while others have 


1A Basie Program of Guidance, State Departm t of E i i- 
more, Maryland, XXV, No. I (Nov., 1943), 9» S OF шапа ДШ 
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insisted that "guidance is only the process of making better 
vocational choices." Neither of these points of view is realistic 
when it is related to present-day education. This point will 
become clear as we consider three basic purposes of the guid- 
ance program. 

Assisting pupils. The major purpose is that of providing 
help to pupils. In very few schools has a careful study been 
made of the activities that can be carried on most easily by 
teachers as contrasted with the activities that are needed to 
supplement the teaching situation. In some schools teachers 
have been expected to become proficient in areas foreign to 
their interest, training, ability, experience, and normal teach- 
ing responsibilities. This procedure is obviously unwise, and 
leads to a less able teaching program. 

Assisting teachers. One of the most important purposes 
of guidance is to help teachers to do more effectively the 
things they are called upon to do. This means that the guid- 
ance program has a direct and all-important responsibility to 
aid all the teachers of a school system. All staff members 
should be helped to become more proficient in carrying on 
those activities that it is normal and desirable for them to 
carry on. This does not imply that “every teacher a coun- 
selor" should be the program's goal, nor does it mean that 
classroom teachers should be expected to carry on all guidance 
activities. It does imply that every teacher should be helped 
to become the best possible teacher. It also implies that many 
‚ of the activities labeled “guidance” can and should become 
a regular part of the everyday activities of every teacher. To 
the degree that it fulfills this purpose, the value of the guid- 
ance program may be determined by the extent of teacher 
growth, 

The guidance program has a four-fold responsibility if this 
objective is to be obtained: 


1. To provide teachers with information about pupils so they 
can do a better job of teaching. 
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2. To help teachers reorganize and improve their teaching activ- 
iües in the light of this information. 

3. To provide teachers with Special information: results of occu- 
pational surveys, employment trends, placement problems, college- 
adjustment problems faced by pupils, results of follow-up studies, 
and other important data. 

4. To help teachers become increasingly able to help individual 
pupils, to handle difficult problems, to care for individual differences, 
to help pupils seeking assistance from the teacher, and to serve as 
an important referral agent for problems relating to areas within 
the interest and skill of the teacher. 


Tt must be made clear that the line between teaching and 
these added services cannot be clearly drawn, nor can it be 
projected for schools in general. This line must be considered 
by each school staff in terms of its present program, the aims 
&nd purposes of the School, the nature of the teaching staff, 
and the resources available for additional services, It should 
also be pointed out that the distinction between the two will 
become sharper as the staff develops and as new services are 
made available as an integral part of the teaching program. 

The following items illustrate some of the many activities 
that we should not normally expect every teacher to under- 
take: 


1. To use and interpret the more involved tests and other com- 
plex instruments. 

2. To become as proficient in interviewing and counseling as 
many situations may demand. 

3. To acquire the needed information about colleges, other types 
of schools, and other opportunities for post-schóol education or 
training. 

4. To acquire the necessary information about the world-of work 
—about trends, local opportunities, requirements, rewards, and 
opportunities in other parts of the country, 

5. To become acquainted with and to contact all the individuals 
and agencies that might be used as referral resources. 

_ 6. To continue to study current research and current publica- 
tions dealing with guidance activities. 

7. To operate a placement service, 
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8. To direct community occupational surveys. 
9. To direct the work-experience program. 


The guidance program should, therefore, seek to provide 
Services to pupils that will supplement the activities of the 
teaching staff. It should not duplicate anything that the 
teachers are already doing. It should help them to improve 
their services, but it should also add to the total number of 
Services to pupils. 

It has already been pointed out that the teachers in the 
school have a unique and indispensable part to play in the 
guidance program. It has also been stated that their activities 
“blend” with those of the counselors at many points. The fol- 
lowing statements recognize these important activities of 
teachers: 


1. They should relate their own teaching to the best develop- 
ment of the “whole” child. 

2. They should be competent in their own specialties in order 
to help pupils effectively. 

3. They should recognize the effects of their personalities on 
pupils and give wholesome direction to these relationships. 

4. They should know and stress the educational and vocational 
outcomes of their subjects. 

5. They should be able to help pupils with problems growing 
out of their classroom activities. : . 

6. They should be willing to help pupils with other personal 
problems or refer them to the proper source of help. 

7. They should recognize the limitations of their own time and 
ability and initiate services to supplement their own activities. 

8. They should join with the entire staff in studying the need 
for a guidance program, in helping to get it started, and in playing 
Whatever part is beneficial in the program. І 

‘9.°They should secure information from the guidance program 
во that they themselves can do a more effective job. 

10. They should observe and record pupil characteristics that 
have significance in the latter's growth and development. 

1l. They should deliberately plan pupil activities that will cause 
pupils to reveal significant characteristics. 

12. They should report to counselors and others in regard to 
important data they have obtained. 
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Encouraging new activities. А school program dedicated 
to the welfare of the pupil must be built upon a study of his 
interests, needs, and opportunities. The guidance program 
should help the entire staff to discover the interests, needs, 
problems, experiences, and opportunities, of pupils. Jt should 
stimulate such study and research. as is needed to assist the 
School in the continuous reorganization and improvement of 
its entire program. It should help the entire staff answer such 
questions as the following: 

1. What school services should be continued and im- 
proved? 

2. What services should be eliminated? 

3. What services should be added to the regular program? 

4. What patterns of organization would be most effec- 
tive? 

Thus the guidance program should have three important 
.purposes: to help teachers enlarge and improve their activi- 
ties, to help pupils in areas not covered by these activities, 
and to help the entire staff improve and enlarge the over-all 
educational program. 


Definition of Terms 

It is not to be expected that there will be unanimous 
agreement with the definitions given below. Many of the older 
sciences have struggled for years to establish a basic set of 
clearly understood terms. But there are few persons who would 
not agree that it is important to make a start, at least, at 
working toward that goal. The definitions to follow represent 
an attempt to clarify some of the terms in common use: 


Guidance Program: That body of services organized specifically 
to help pupils solve their problems and to improve their 
planning. 

Counseling: The process of helping a pupil, through interviews 
and other individual relationships, to solve his problems and 

improve his planning.? 


. ? This definition includes the process of helping an individual, with ihe 
interview as one stage of the process. 
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Counselor: A person to whom is delegated the responsibility for 
counseling. 

Interview: A person-to-person relationship through which one 
individual with needs and problems is helped to achieve de- 
sired goals. 

Teacher-Counselor: A person to whom is delegated responsibili- 
ties for both instruction and counseling. 

Group Guidance: An instructional activity designed to answer 
the needs and problems of pupils. 

Occupational and Educational Information: A service to secure 
and make available to teachers and pupils information essen- 
tial to the making of wise educational and vocational plans. 

Placement: A service intended to help a pupil secure the most 
effective relationship to a job or to the next step in his educa- 
tional or personal program. 

Follow-up: A service intended to secure information about for- 
mer pupils, and to provide continuing services to pupils after 
they leave school. 


Many Sciences Contribute to 
the Guidance Movement 


Several sciences and many educational movements con- 
tribute to the guidance program. Concerned as it is with hu- 
man beings and their welfare, many areas of thought are 
involved. It is important that these contributing develop- 
ments be understood and their contributions utilized by all 
the persons participating in the guidance program. The fields 
of education, psychology, sociology, anthropology, economies, ` 
business administration, medicine, speech, and many others, 
have a distinct contribution to make. In a real sense, the 
guidance program draws from all these fields in its attempt to 
..""derstand and help people. 

Child growth and development. In addition to the helpful 
areas mentioned above, the guidance program must also draw 
upon sound principles of child growth and development. А 
great deal of information has been accumulated in this area, 
and most of this data is extremely useful to the guidance 
Worker. It is hoped that the suggestions and recommendations 
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of this book are in accord with these principles of develop- 
ment. Chapter II presents a great deal of information concern- 
ing these principles, directly related to the guidance move- 
ment. 


Important Points of View 


The following statements illustrate some of the attitudes 
towards the guidance program that determine whether or not 
that program can succeed: 


1. Guidance is a staff service and every staff member has a 
contribution to make. 

2. The individual functions as a total organism and his effi- 
ciency depends on his total adjustment to life. The guidance pro- 
gram is interested in his total adjustment. 

3. The need for guidance arises when the individual is con- 
fronted with problems that he cannot solve satisfactorily without 
help. 

4. The objective of the guidance program is to help the indi- 
vidual learn how to help himself. 

5. Effective counseling is dependent upon adequate and accu- 
rate data. 

6. The counselor holds in confidence the information he gathers. 

7. The counselor needs training, interest, and ability, for his 
specific responsibilities. Every teacher cannot and should not be 
expected to become an effective counselor. 

8. The counselor must know when to make referrals and when 
and how to use helpful resources in the school or the community to 
that end. 

9. The guidance program is interested in preventive and reme- 
dial processes, but it is even more interested in helping each pupil 
to have the most productive experiences, 

10. School guidance services should be available to all pupils 
throughout their school careers. e 
11. The guidance program is interested in the improvement of 
classroom and extra-classroom activities. Therefore, attention is 
given to the ways in which teachers can be assisted. 
12. The guidance program strives to enrich and assist significant 
contacts between pupils and teachers. 
13. It 18 advisable for most counselors to continue some class- 
room teaching. 
E 
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i4. The guidance program is interested in helping the homes and 
the entire community provide more adequately for youth. 

15. In general, it is advisable for counselors to stay with their 
counselees for several years. 

16. Adequate time for individual and private counseling is 
essential. 

17. The counselor does not make choices or direct decisions; he 
helps the individual make more effective decisions and plans. 

18. The guidance program is very interested in helping the indi- 
vidual learn more about himself. 

19. The guidance program must not become a “dumping ground” 
for activities and responsibilities not related to its central purposes. 

20. Adequate arrangements must be made for the counselors to 
contact and meet with their counselecs. 

21. The guidance program gathers and makes available informa- 
tion useful to the entire staff. 

22. The purposes of the guidance program should take into 
account the purposes of the school program. 

23. The responsibilities of the guidance program should be 
clearly defined and should be understood by the staff; the program, 
therefore, should be given authority commensurate with these re- 
sponsibilities. . 

24. 'The guidance program should be organized to provide cen- 
tralized direction. The administration is responsible for the develop- 
ment of guidance services. 

25. In many schools the administration must provide in-service 
training opportunities, so that the existing staff can become able to 
Operate a program of guidance services. | 

26. The guidance program must gain the understanding and 
support of counselors, teachers, administration, parents, and com- 


munity. 


Instruments and Techniques of Guidance 

The guidance movement has encouraged the development 
^f eaycmber of new devices and instruments. It has also found 
many new uses for tools that have been available for a long 
time. Since most of these instruments and techniques will be 
discussed in detail in other sections, a mere list of some of 
them will be given here, just to show their extent. Some of 
the more common instruments and techniques used by coun- 
selors and teachers are: 
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. Cumulative records 

- Tests and inventories 

. Autobiographies and personal-data blanks 
. Interviews 

. Case studies 

. Case conferences 

- Job-analysis charts 

. Area or job-family charts 

. Growth and development charts 
10. Occupational-information classes 
11. Orientation activities 

12. Problems-and-needs surveys 

13. Pupil-interest studies 

14. Self-analysis blanks 

15. Career books 

16. Business and industrial visitation 
17. Referrals to community agencies 
18. Use of guidance films 

19. Occupational-information files 
20. Educational- and vocational-information libraries 
21. Exit interviews 


© бо-1їс› лн оо мон 


This partial list indicates the many types of tools available 
to the guidance program. As the movement; aceumulates more 
experience, other devices will be developed. 


The Guidance Program at Work 


The over-all activities of the guidance program might be 
explained in terms of the chronological experiences made avail- 
able to pupils. 

Orientation activities. An effective guidance program in a 
specific school would attempt to contact the pupil prior to 
his admittance. Some of the activities carried on duriig thiz 
orientation process are: 


1. Counselor from "receiving" school contacts pupils and teach- 
ers in "sending" schools. 

2. Counselor provides needed information to pupils and coóper- 
ates with "sending" school representatives in helping pupils plan 
their future program. 
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3. Teachers in “sending” school pass on cumulative records and 


other types of important information. 
4. Pupils from "sending" school spend a day visiting the “re- 
ceiving” school. 
5. Pupils meet their new counselors and learn about the school. 
6. Pupils have an opportunity for individual counseling on prob- 


lems that develop during the first semester. 
7. The school begins to collect much information about the 


pupils, 


Learning about pupils. A second important phase of the 
guidance program is the process of gathering information 
about the pupils. This process goes on during the entire period 
of contact between the school and the pupil. Some of the 
activities in this area are: 


1. Collection and organization of data provided by "sending" 
‘school, 

2. Initial steps in testing program. 

3. Use of personal-data blanks. 

4. Use of English classes for development of autobiographical 


‘and similar types of data. i 
5. Recording of the comments and reactions of teachers and 


‘other school personnel. 
6. Organization of these data in a form useful to all the teachers. 


7. Arrangements for interviewing each incoming pupil. 
8. Studies of pupil needs, interests, and problems. 


Providing information. The guidance program will assist 
the school in providing an organized and continuous plan of 
furnishing important information to the pupils. It would be 
impossible to mention all the ways in which this is done. 
_Every-.activity of the school makes a contribution to this 


Process. For example: 


1. Every class, co-curricular activity, and interview, is used to 
provide information to pupils about themselves. 

2. A regular program of presenting occupational information is 
‘instituted through regular and special classes. 

3. Pupils are given a great deal of information about educational 
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opportunities, about the offerings of the school, and about post- 
school educational possibilities. 

4. Through films, assemblies, career days and career clubs, 
pupils are helped to acquire essential information. 

5. The developing interests and needs of pupils are carefully 
noted, and relevant information is provided at appropriate times. 


Providing effective experiences. The guidance program 
has the further responsibility of encouraging the addition of 
needed supplementary experiences for pupils. The program 
must also assist the school staff in reorganizing the entire 
offering of the school to meet the needs of pupils more effec- 
tively. Such a program may include the following activities: 


1. Addition of courses to the curriculum if they are needed. For 
example, it might be desirable to add a class in occupational and 
educational information, or an orientation course. 

2. Provision for making studies of the problems of pupils as 
they leave school, and for incorporating helpful activities in, or 
adding them to, the existing teaching program. 

3. Exertion of every reasonable effort to be sure that each pupil 
is enrolled in the most desirable program. 

4. Provision for making part-time work experiences available 
to pupils. 

5. The encouraging and aiding of teachers to individualize their 
work so that more helpful experiences can be provided for their 
pupils. 

6. The use of the community as a laboratory of experience for 
pupils. 


Providing counseling services. The core of the guidance 
program is the provision of adequate counseling services. In 
nearly all schools, this phase of the program has been seriously 
neglected. If counseling services are available everywhere, we 
would find that: TS 


1. Every pupil would have a "school parent" to assist him. 

2. All pupils experiencing difficulty could secure help with their 
problems. 

3. All pupils could be given an adequate analysis of the situation 
when vital decisions were to be made (planning the high-school 
program, selecting part-time work, making vocational choices, etc.). 
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4. Adequate counseling time would be provided. The minimum 
starting arrangement might be one hour of time daily for every 


hundred advisces. 

5. All pupils would be interviewed as they prepared to leave the 
school. 

6. Careful studies would be made of particularly important 
pupil-teacher relationships, and these relationships would be encour- 


aged and directed. 
7. Counselors would constantly refer pupils to teachers and com- 


munity members best able to help them. 
8. Counselors would meet with parents and with representatives 


of community agencies. 


Placement. The activities of an effective guidance program 
would not cease when a pupil left the school. The initial 
placement on a job, in college, or in any other situation, 
would be considered an obligation of the school. Some of 


these placement activities are: 


1. To help pupils learn about and practice good placement pro- 


cedure. i А 5 
2. To help pupils learn about and register with appropriate 


placement services. . . 
3. To help pupils secure their first job. | 
4. To help pupils consider the best plans for long-time personal 


development. 


Follow-up. The final stage in the guidance program in- 
cludes the follow-up study and the provision of continued 
Services. These services are an important and often neglected 
part of the guidance process. To implement them: 

‚+ Y85dies are made to find out where the pupils go and what 
they do. 

2. Inform 


adjustment made by pupils. А 
3. Information on the needs and suggestions of employers and 


ation is gathered regarding the effectiveness of the 


colleges is collected. . . 
4. In the light of this information, the school evaluates its work. 


5. In some cases, the school continues to provide some guidance. 
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Summary 


The terminology of the guidance movement has been sub- 
ject to many interpretations. Gradually there is coming about 
a wider acceptance of a standard definition of terms. In gen- 
eral guidance attempts to provide three distinct types of 
Services: assistance to pupils, assistance to teachers, and 
assistance in the improvement and enlargement of the entire 
school program. Each school must develop for itself a state- 
ment of the objectives of the guidance program for that 
school. The program must be built on agreed-upon principles. 
Classroom teachers have an important part to play. Many 
instruments and techniques have been developed by guidance 
workers, and new uses have been found for old techniques. 
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Basic Growth Concepts and Their Use in a 
Program of Guidance 


HERE 15 No topic that has received greater discussion and 
i ee among school people than “child growth and 
development." Most teachers, although they use the phrase 
glibly, would have considerable difficulty in explaining just 
What they mean by it. They are greatly thrilled and stimu- 
lated by the statement that "the whole child goes to school." 
And they are greatly inspired by the idea that “you can't 
parcel out the child, one part for one teacher, another part for 
another, etc." The theory that it is the “total child" that is 
dealt with in every kind of guidance situation is indeed chal- 
lenging, This idea is a good one, but it is not sufficient, 
being, in reality, only the starting point and the challenge. 
he implications of such concepts must be fully explored and 
understood before guidance activities can be significant and 
far-reaching, insofar as changed behavior is the aim. 

It will be the purpose of this chapter to present some of 
the fundamental concepts of child growth and development, 
and to point out their implications for a program of guidance. 
Moreewer, not only do concepts such as these have implica- 
tions for guidance; they are equally significant in regard to 


the total organization of the school. 
Historical Background 


Child study is indebted to many fields for its present body 
of knowledge and techniques. It will not be the purpose here 
17 
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to trace in detail all its background—or to identify each 
experimenter in every field—nor will all the fields of study 
that have contributed to it receive complete acknowledgment. 
The pathway leading from decades ago to the present has not 
always been straight and to the point. It is only in the con- 
temporary view that the past can be truly evaluated. This 
means that much possible discussion is eliminated on the 
grounds of its irrelevance to contemporary conditions. Con- 
sequently, only those high points clearly related to some 
aspect of the present-day view will be mentioned. 

Wundt, the first experimenter. The movement interesting 
itself in the scientific study of human nature is approximately 
seventy years old. Most commentators on child growth and 
development credit Wundt as the man who first became inter- 
ested in making a scientific study of the individual. The prob- 
lem, of course, had been approached before. Physiologists, for 
example, had attempted what we think of as experimental 
study of psychological problems. Wundt, however, surveyed 
the field, established a laboratory, and concentrated his efforts 
on solving the problem as seen in his day. 

Cattell’s work. Many people were drawn to his labora- 
tories and worked with him, and to many of them much 
credit is due. One of most outstanding was Cattell. Cattell 
may be considered the most productive and original of the 
group, and, from the writer’s point of view, the most influen- 
tial in stimulating experimental study in this country. He 
entered Wundt’s laboratory in 1880 and worked there until 
1888, when he returned to the United States as Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Pennsylvania. Later he trans- 
ferred his work to Columbia University, and in 1894 initiated 
experimentation with the first battery of tests on a large 
number of individuals. 

Thorndike. From Cattell the mantle descended to the 
shoulders of Thorndike. Thorndike worked in Cattell’s labora- 
tories, developing his own ideas regarding the possibilities of 
working with animals. Experimenting with chicks, cats, and 
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dogs, he made extensive studies dealing with the nature of 
learning. Subsequent work lead to his famous "Laws of Learn- 
ing," and in 1910 he published the first calibrated scale for 
the measurement of an educational product. 

Beginning of intelligence testing. Since that time thou- 
sands of people have made contributions of one kind or 
another. Outstanding, of course, were the contributions made 
in the field of intelligence testing. The First World War gave 
great impetus to that movement in the decade following its 
close. Recent years have:emphasized “follow-up” in the study 
of children, This contribution, added to those previously 
made, has brought about our present extensive body of knowl- 
edge regarding child growth and development. 


Methods of Study 


Three main approaches. There are now three main ap- 
proaches commonly used in making generalizations regarding 
the behavior of children. These involve analysis of (1) data 
verages of large groups of children, (2) data 
ages of the same children measured year 
ta based on measurements of an indi- 
ear. Labels have been attached to 
he justification and reason for the 
hod by which the data is used. 
; the second, “longitudinal 


based on the a 
based on the aver 
after year, and (3) da 
vidual child year after y 
these three approaches. T 
labels applied lie in the met 
The first is “cross-sectional study" 
study”; and the third, “individual study.” 


s Cross-Sectional Study 

rms. The word “eross-sectional” is the 
based on the averages of large groups 
us, the average of a thousand seventh 
graders, a thousand eighth graders, a thousand ninth graders, 
and a thousand from each of the high-school grades could be 
thought of as a curve of norms ОГ standards, or as à criterion 
of performance in а given field. Most studies dealing with 
achievement, with personality development, and with emo- 


Comparison with no 
“ams applied to studies 
of different children. Th 
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tonal maturity—to mention only a few areas—are of this 
kind. For example, if it seems desirable to get a picture of 
achievement in the study of English in a high school, the 
usual procedure is to run tests on students in all grades in the 
school. The average of each grade group is determined and 
is thought of as "normal" achievement in English in that 
school. Putting it another way, “representative samplings" 
of children at successive age levels are tested. Averages are 
determined and the resulting data plotted in terms of a eurve 
of development. This kind of treatment is well known and 
widely used in all research centers in all sections of the coun- 
try, and in the main has provided such generalizations as we 
now have concerning behavior and development. Height 
norms, achievement norms, and personality norms, represent 
only a few examples of the data that have been obtained in 
this manner. It is now quite general praetice to compare а 
child’s status with an average and then, on the basis of that 
comparison, to make generalizations about the child in regard 
to the characteristic, or phase of development, under con- 
sideration at that time. 

Limitations. It must be admitted that this technique has a 
certain validity, and that, if it be used within limits and by 
personnel who recognize its weaknesses, it is valuable in indi- 
cating general trends, It does, however, have limitations that 
have not been too clearly recognized by teachers and guidance 
personnel who make use of data so obtained. For example, 
achievement and personality norms very frequently ignore 
sex differences. Any guidance worker who knows anything at 
all about sex differences in growth knows that no single norm 
pictures adequately the development of either sex as a group. 
Height and weight norms, on the other hand, have been estab- 
lished separately; indeed, no one would think of using the 
average of the two as a criterion for analyzing the growth of 
either a boy or a girl. And yet we think nothing of the fact 
- that there are not separate norms for bays and girls in achieve- 
ment, in intelligence, or in personality measures. 


т, 
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There are other limitations to this approach, the “com- 
parison by norms." 

Weaknesses of representative samplings. First, the cases 
used to establish standards hardly ever constitute a real 
"representative sampling." Yet only when these are truly 
representative can there be any validity to the ensuing norms. 

Group norms unlike individual growth. Secondly, group 
norms that are well established may serve quite properly as 
expectancy standards for group growth, but they fail badly 
аз expectancy standards for even a majority of the individuals 
Within the group. Variability of growth among individuals is 
80 great as to rule out entirely anything but general analyses. 
Of course, the difference between a test norm and the indi- 
Vidual's score may properly be noted and recorded. It is 
dangerous, however, to make a generalization regarding such 
à difference. 

Avoids equating for various factors. Thirdly, such an ap- 
Proach usually overlooks the influence and import of other 
factors that operate to determine the growth of the individual. 
Individuals grow and mature under different kinds of condi- 
tions. In this connection, group or individual comparison with 
Norms or standards can be justified as scientific only where the 
factors under both sets of conditions are equivalent or ap- 
Proximately equivalent. A timed test in mathematics, one, 
perhaps, that tests reasoning power and contains “story prob- 
lems, is not entirely valid as a measuring stick in mathematics 

есацѕе the reading level or reading ability of the child is a 
factor determining the result to the same extent that the 
mathematical process itself is a factor. . f 
. Individual growth averaged out. Fourthly, and this point 
15 most significant, characteristics of individual growth are 
“averaged out” in group standards. This point has not been 
sufficiently impressed on guidance personnel, since they usu- 
ally have followed the practice of looking at one score repre- 
Senting the group norm, instead of at a series of scores on the 
individual. It would be purely coincidental if a graph of the 
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progress of an individual paralleled or coincided with a graph 
of the age or grade norms involved. Growth is characterized 
by slow beginnings, rapid rises, plateaus, new cycles, and by 
differences in the times at which these characteristics are 
manifested in different children. When different children, at 
different age levels, are used for acquiring standards, growth 
characteristics have no opportunity to appear in the subse- 
quent norms. 


Longitudinal Study 


Differs from individual study. The kind of study called 
"longitudinal" is frequently confused with individual study, 
or with long-time studies dealing with the same children. The 
term as properly used, and as it is employed in this book, re- 
fers to averages taken over a period of years, using the same 
children as subjects. Needless to say, the longitudinal ap- 
proach is considerably better than the cross-sectional, because 
the factor of selection, which operates when different children 
are used at different age levels in establishing norms, is 
eliminated. This technique has limited use, however, since 
so few children in a group beginning in the early grades re- 
main in that group throughout the entire school period. 


Individual Study 


Uses cumulative data. "Individual" study is what most 
teachers mean when they discuss the “longitudinal” approach. 
Individual study, although it produces its best results when 
the same children are studied cumulatively, “year after year, 
does not necessarily obviate a study of the current status of 
the child. 

Individualized study is becoming more popular each year, 
and without doubt is the only approach by which scientific 
analyses can be made regarding growth and development. 
Individualized study encourages the obtaining of а complete 
picture of the child. When records are made of such data, and 
the file developed over a period of years, analvtical interpre- 


by 
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tations are made possible, the value of which very few clini- 
cians realize even now. 


- Major Uses of Measurement in Guidance Activities 


Description of status. Measurement and observation data 
on children has been used by guidance personnel in three 
general ways. The first, one of the simplest and also one of the 
best known techniques, is the status study of children. The 
familiar “profile” is typical of this approach. By using such 
statistical classifications as percentiles, standard deviations, 
growth or achievement ages, it is possible to plot deviations 
of individual intelligence, achievement, aptitude, or growth in 
relation to a norm. A line drawn at the fifty percentile, or at a 
zero deviation, with a line eonnecting the points of deviation 
ОЁ several measures on а child, provides а comparison be- 
tween the two. 

Growth analysis. The second use of measurement data is 
to plot the growth of a child over a period of years. This tech- 
nique is not so well known as the first mentioned, but it is one 
that counselors must learn to develop. It provides opportunity 
to compare status at the moment with previous status, as well 
as supplying means for comparing individual status with 
norms or standards obtained from many children. By con- 
tinued use of this technique, it is possible to lean less and less 
on norms for interpretations. 

At the present time, certain investigators have prepared 
common denominators that make it possible to translate raw 
scores into “growth ages." Such common bases enable the 
counselor to reduce such aspects of growth as physiological 
develonment, mental development, scholastic achievement, 

| behavior, and so forth, to a standard base and, thereby, to 
study possible interrelationships of growth. 

Effect of factors. The third use of measurement data is to 
determine the relative effects of various factors upon the de- 
velopment of the child. It is questionable whether it is the 
responsibility of the counselor to initiate such studies, since 
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the problems to be solved demand facilities and controls be- 
yond the limits of a typical school situation—demand, in 
fact, research activity. 

The Iowa studies of the relation of the environment to the 
LQ. of the child represent an attempt in this category. Not 
much has been accomplished to date by this kind of approach, 
although there is considerable literature dealing with relation- 
ships between interests of children and their achievement, as 
well as studies of the effect of different methods upon achieve- 
ment. 

Possibilities in this approach. The future will bring con- 
siderable development and improvement of this approach to 
the study of guidance problems. Many counselors wonder 
whether it is possible in education and in child study to gen- 
eralize, and thereby formulate laws such as are found in the 
physical sciences. The difficulty їз due to the fact that child 
study is so young a science that it has not as yet had time to 
fashion adequate tools for its work. In the need to use what- 
ever it might, it has borrowed the instruments of the physical 
sciences, which, however, have maximum values only in static 
situations. 

Need for greater utilization of biological techniques. But 
growth is dynamic, not static. It occurs as the result of inter- 
action between the organism and its environment. It can be 
studied only in terms of growth units, and analyzed only by 
techniques that will depend, as time goes on, less and less 
upon the instruments it has borrowed and more and more 
upon its own. The Courtis and Olson techniques, for instance, 
offer opportunities of a new kind, and are more character- 
istic of methods employed in the biological sciences than those 
used in studies in the physical sviences, There are people who 
believe that prediction and control in dealing with the human 
individual are impossible, since such growth outcomes as emo- 
tional development resist measurement. There are also those 
who do not desire accurate prediction and measurement. 
Nevertheless, this kind of exactness is a future possibility. 
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Techniques even now available enable the investigator to 
define and to measure, and to point out how modifying influ- 
ences сап be evaluated and how interrelationships of certain 
kinds of growth can be determined. Of course, one must 
Observe all the rules, be patient before demanding conclusions, 
and study the same child periodically and cumulatively. 


What 15 Growth 


A lay definition. In a general way, growth may be defined 
as a change occurring between two dates on the calendar. In 
another way, it can be described as a ratio between status and 
potential. In lay terms, it is the word characterizing size, 
beauty, behavior, or other developments in a child or an adult. 

A technical definition. Technically, it has been defined as 
progress made toward a definite maturity by an immature 
Organism acted upon by environmental conditions. To be 
Strietly technical, we should say “constant” conditions. (Chil- 
dren and people never grow under absolutely constant condi- 
tions but growth can take place where conditions are relatively 
constant.) This definition of growth is in contrast to the lay 
Point of view. The lay person thinks of growth as a compari- 
son of the child’s status today with that of yesterday, last 
week, or last year. The technical counselor, on the other hand, 
thinks of growth today in terms of what the child will be 
tomorrow, next week, or next year. This attitude provides 
analytical and predictive possibilities, whereas the other point 
of view may offer only an analysis of what has already hap- 
pened. • 

Pattern of growth. Growth follows an even pattern of 
develonment when the conditions under which it takes place 
are relatively constant. An even pattern of development im- 
plies a slow beginning, followed by a rather rapid rise, which 
rounds off into what might be called a plateau. The general 
nature of the entire pattern, when graphed, is curvilinear, for 
growth never follows the straight-line development that is 
mistakenly implied by the concept of a constant LQ. In 
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height, for example, a curve so perfectly drawn that it can be 
described mathematically will not vary at any point over 
two-tenths of an inch from the actual height of a given child 
at the corresponding period of his growth. 

Changed conditions cause deflections. Changed conditions, 
however, will cause a deflection in the growth pattern so 
described. Such a changed condition, in certain instances, may 
be adolescence, which manifests itself first during a plateau 
period. This effect produces a new cycle, which likewise fol- 
lows the same general curvilinear pattern of growth, 

Growth is complex. The maturation of the individual as a 
whole is a complex process in which there are innumerable 
partial-growth processes maturing in sequential relationships. 
Learning to creep, to handle a spoon, to play a cello, and to 
reason, are only a few examples of these. Each aspect of 
growth follows a definite curve of development with well- 
defined points of beginning and ending. Simple maturations 
begin early and end early, but those of greater complexity take 
a longer period of time. To the extent that measurement is 
possible, each maturation, simple or complex, can be studied 
separately, and the various patterns can be compared with 
one another. 

Interrelationship still unknown. The relationships of one 
aspect of growth to another are known only in a general way. 
The exact maturity of the child when he begins to creep and 
when he begins to walk, the exact stage of his physiological 
development when he begins to read, and of his emotional 
development when he is ready to relinquish adolescent con- 
formity for more mature individual interests, are only samples 
of the relationships yet undiscovered. It is only with the dis- 
covery of such relationships that guidance and counseling 
will become really scientifie and exact. 


Implications of Growth for Guidance 


The individuality of growth. The most important and 
tlear-cut information in regard to the child is the fact that 
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ће is a unique individual. He is himself, unlike both Johnny 
and Tommy. Sometimes his unlikeness to them is a problem 
to him. Very frequently advisors and counselors unintention- 
ally lead him to look upon his differences not as something 
of which he should be proud and which all should respect, but 
as а gap between him and others. True recognition of indi- 
vidual differences on the part of counselors, however, should 
help the individual to recognize that he is different from, not 
necessarily either inferior or superior to, others. 

Comparison with averages unfair. Individual differences 
have other implications than the need to respect individuality. 
They must be understood in academic and learning situations 
as well as in social and emotional ones. Individual children 
should not be appraised in terms of averages except in a very 
general way. In the conventional school, this means abandon- 
ing a well-used and well-known technique. Measurement by 
reference to standards is a tradition handed on from genera- 
tion to generation, and in many instances has become fixed 
and unalterable. 

Norms becoming less valuable. Studies of children over 
recent years, however, have done much to shake our faith 
in norms. The graph of the average of hundreds of six-, seven-, 
eight-, and nine-year-old children is quite different from the 
graph of an individual child over the same age span. Graphs 
of the mental development of children of about the same 
general ability show a constant shifting in their curvilinear 
type of growth, in comparison both with one another and 
With the norm. 

Two cases chosen at random from the author's file are 
found to show rather equal general abilities, but growth curves 
of their test scores in intelligence show considerable variability 
with each other and with the straight-line representative of 
the assumed normal 1.0). of 100. Many other cases, also picked 
at random, deviate so markedly from norms that comparisons _ 
are obviously unfair. Some cases approach the norm at one 
point and fall away later, even when following a pattern of 
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growth that is obviously unchanged over a period of several 
years. 

Constants in the growth pattern. There are three con- 
stants involved in any kind of growth. They are, first, the 
starting and finishing points, or what might be celled timing; 
secondly, the rate of growth; and finally, the maximum to- 
ward which the child is growing. In a general way, the maxi- 
mum is comparable to what is termed ability or potential. 
Rates of growth are sometimes recognized insofar that differ- 
ences in the growth-patterns of two different children are 
frequently referred to as differences in “rate.” Frequently, such 
a reference is entirely faulty and misleading, inasmuch as the 
growth of one of the two may have been in a “plateau” period 
or may not even have started. Differences in scores over 
equal and identical periods of time do not necessarily reflect 
differences in rate of growth. Timing or starting points are 
often almost entirely ignored. There is some recognition of 
differences in timing in the consideration of what educators 
refer to as readiness, but the latter are not very clear as to 
what this means beyond physiological maturity. 

The complexity of growth. When potentiality or ability 
is the only factor considered as affecting growth, there is some 
justification for regarding one child as superior or inferior to 
another. But with three constants to be considered, one shows 
either extreme ignorance or desperate courage so to character- 
ize one child in relation to another. For example, the case of 
two girls with equal I.Q.’s may be taken as an illustration of 
the contention that growth is an individual’ matter and does 
not lend itself to simple comparisons. The curves for these two 
girls in reading were plotted. Girl A started to read-about 
eight months before Girl B. A comparison of the two curves 
Showed the latter girl to have a somewhat faster rate of 
growth, since her curve rose at a sharper angle. Case histories 
pointed out that Girl B received “F’s” in reading in both the 
first and the second grades, “С?” in grade three, “B’s” in 
grades four and five, and finally, “A’s” in grade six. Girl 
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A's marks followed about the same path in reverse. What 
happened? Fortunately, neither seemed to be affected by 
marks given them by their teachers. Each girl was fol- 
lowing a precise pattern of growth, that is, curves showing 
very little deviation, which would imply that the rates 
of growth of both followed a consistent pattern through- 
Out. There was no change in either girl to justify applying 
the term “superior” at one stage of her development 
and "inferior" at another. The teacher's marks had no 
relationship whatever to what was happening. The faets 
were that Girl A started to read early enough to seem 
superior, whereas Girl B began late enough to appear dull. 
In regard to potentials, Girl B was definitely superior, but this 
Superiority, for three years, was marked as stupidity. Did the 
achievements of either girl accord with her ability? The an- 
Swer is simple. At all points the achievements of both girls 
Were in accordance with their respective abilities. In regard 
to over-all superiority, neither girl was superior to the other. 
here were slight differences between the rates, a considerable 
difference between the potentialities, and a great deal of 
difference between the timing, of the two growths. Such an 
analysis points out the injustice of comparisons in reference 
to status, and incidentally illustrates the inability of marks to 
appraise and evaluate growth accurately. - | | 
Growth takes place in cycles. Cumulative studies of chil- 
Ten have given birth to à new generalization that tends to 
Modify that other conclusion stressing the individuality of 
growth. This new generalization is to the effect that growth 
takes place in cycles. In this respect, boys and girls show the 
Same characteristic, although the cycle effect is much more 
clearly marked among girls than among boys. Nevertheless, 
it is characteristic of all normal children—children, that is, 
&rowing under all kinds of conditions who are not physio- 
logically defective in some Way. To most counselors, this 
Statement, probably does not seem startling or particularly 
important, However, the scarcity of testimony to its truth 
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is amazing. Scammon contradicts our previous statements by 
saying that the general form of the individual curve is similar 
to the curve of means, but he admits that: 


- . - prepuberal increase in height of the individual is a little more 
abrupt than that of the group. . . 1 


Baldwin, one of the earliest investigators, makes no broad 
generalization in regard to the point in question, but indicates 
in some instances that а changed rate of growth occurs after 
adolescence: 


If the inerements of growth in stature before adolescence are rcla- 
tively uniform (ie., represented by a straight line on the charts) 
this uniformity in increase tends {о persist throughout adolescence. 
If there is retardation before adolescence, the tendency is to show a 
rapid acceleration during adolescence as a compensating factor.? 


In reporting a more recent investigation in which mental 
development was studied, Flory and Freeman give evidence 
of a two-cycle curve among certain children: 


Tf curves such as those shown . . . were chosen, the view might be 
advanced that the nature of mental development is characterized 
by a positively accelerated curve from ten or eleven to age fourteen 
or fifteen. That is, just prior to and following the advent of puberty 


the curves of intellectual growth . . . may be positively acceler- 
ated. 


The lack of discussion of this topic in general texts on psy- 
chology is amazing. The earlier writers seem to have touched 
on the problem, but few have followed such leads as are indi- 
cated by the quotations given above. The students of child 
growth, who have access to much information on individual 
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growth, are not yet ready to make broad generalizations. It is 
true that the question of cycles evades easy solution, and for 
two reasons. First, the variability of performance makes it 
difficult to determine the true pattern of growth. When scores 
are taken only once or twice a year (and this frequency of 
accumulation of data may appear excessive to certain counsel- 
ors), a single faulty test score may give the appearance of a be- 
ginning plateau, the beginning of a new cycle, and so forth. In 
other words, a score that resulted in a plateau when graphed 
may be a chance score rather than a true measure. Secondly, 
researchers in child growth and development seem hesitant 
to utilize techniques that, because of their complexity, fail to 
lead to simple rule of thumb interpretations. 

Among the students of child growth, Courtis alone boldly 


States: 


are two major cycles of growth, child- 


During the school years there ‹ 
traces of the effect of the cycle of 


hood and adolescence, with 
infancy.* 


Courtis, as well as this writer, has plotted thousands of indi- 
ves in which the cycle effect is very clear. 
Not only does over-all growth take place in cycles, but the 
cycle effect is found within all phases of growth: i.e., mental, 
physical, intellectual, as well as in other aspects of growth 
that lend themselves to repeated testing over à long period 
of time. From evidence in the files of the writer, among which 
there are individual studies that include graphs of several 
aspects of growth, it appears that various growths, although 
beginning at different times, all appear to round off” at a 
period usually considered as adolescent. For a given individual 
all curves show common characteristics of timing. Following 
adolescence they all rise at approximately the same time, and 
at a common time. 


likewise appear to mature tim 
Grows de interrelated. Common timing of aspects of 
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growth within the individual, a common beginning of adoles- 
cent cycles, and a parallel approach toward maturity, are 
indieative of only one conclusion, namely, that aspects of 
growth are interrelated. This is what is meant when we talk 
about "organismie psychology," when we say that the “whole 
child" goes to school, or when we argue that the child cannot 
be separated into parts, one part for one teacher, one part for 
another, and so on. This idea has been stated by others. For 
example, Brim says: 


o This new psychological concept is not without solid foundation. 
Coghill finds the nervous system developing not in response to ex- 
ternal stimuli, but through an inner dynamic and according to a 
predetermined pattern which he calls the “growth potential" ... 
Growth, then, is the creative function of the nervous system. . . . 

He furthermore finds that the nervous system develops from the 
beginning, through the progressive expansion of a perfectly inte- 
grated total pattern and the individuation within it of partial pat- 
terns which acquire degree of disereteness, rather than through the 
connecting of small neural units into a larger system. . . . The 
human being is organismically related, all parts are inter-dependent 
and interactive. The whole child is not fiction. Multiple learning 
is a fact. The effort to integrate school activities and these with life 
experiences is but sane psychology.’ 


This is about the same as the statement by Olson and 
Hughes: 


- .. The tendency toward unified organization is one of the first 
generalizations of the organism as a whole. More detailed analysis 
leads to a study of plateaus, spurts, time lag, and patterns. It is 
from evidence of this type that we conclude ‘that educational 
achievement is a function of growth as a whole rather than of any 
single attribute such as mental age.? 


A knowledge of exact relationships is the goal of research 
in this field. Interrelationships are the most important and 
50. G. Brim, “Basic Reali 


Education, ТЇ (1934), 330-333. 


SW. C. Olson and B. О. Hughes, The Child As a Whole, University of 
Michigan School of Education Pamphlet, p. 1. 
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the least investigated of all growth concepts. It would be 
much more important to know the ratio of a child's physio- 
logical development to his reading development, for example, 
than it would be to know the ratio of his mental development 
to the mental development of thousands of other children, 
which is what we determine when we compute I.Q.’s. No one 
denies the existence of over-all relationships, and no coun- 
selor will deny the importance of exploring the idea further. 
The relationships themselves are taken for granted. But the 
discovery of what they might mean if expressed in figures 
comparable to I.Q.'s lies in still unexplored fields of investi- 
gation. 

General implications of growth cycles. The question of 
the existence of cycles is important to counselors, and espe- 
Cially so to those counselors who assume responsibility for 
guidance in the total school system, which includes the ele- 
mentary as well as the secondary grades. Growth cycles cer- 
tainly have meaning for those interested in the junior-high- 
School child, for it is here that children within each sex group, 
аз well as one sex group in relation to the other, are most 
incompatible; here it is that flexible grouping is most needed, 
and that social maturities are so divergent. For example, if 
growth cycles are taken into consideration, one might reason- 
ably suggest that promotion into high school should not oceur 
until the child has reached a certain point of maturity in his 
total growth pattern. Or, to take an example from the ele- 
Mentary grades, a child should not be introduced to reading 
until he has completed his babyhood cycle. 

Readiness and its implications for guidance. Because of 
differences in the ages at which various cycles occur in any 
group of children, the problem of readiness isa real one in 
both the beginning elementary and the beginning high-school 
grades. In the elementary grades, no guidance program that 
allows all children to be introduced to reading at the same 
time can justify its existence. At the junior-high-school level, 
ho guidance program can be properly so called that does not 
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provide for constant grouping and re-grouping during the 
junior-high-school grades. The junior high school should pro- 
vide for promotion in November as well as in January or 
June, and should provide separate groupings for boys and 
girls in other things than physical education. Provision should 
be made for "skipping a grade" by girls, and sometimes by 
boys, who are more precocious physiologically, socially, and 
emotionally, though not necessarily brighter, than others. 

Implications for instruction. The existence of cycles has 
implications also for those guiding the instructional activities 
of children. This means that teachers must become cognizant 
of the cycle effect of growth and its implications for readiness 
(in any cycle), or for the period of background learning. They 
must also realize its implications for rapid skill learning, for 
applications, and for drill on what is learned. 

Beginning growth the time for background learning. 'The 
readiness period is a time in which the child is just beginning 
a cycle of growth. It is the time of a slow-beginning, slow- 
rising curve, during which there can be considerable variation 
in performance. In the second grade, for example, where very 
simple arithmetic or spelling is concerned, the skill may be 
here today, gone tomorrow, and back the next day. Such 
variability is natural at this stage of development, which is 
one in which background activity, rather than new learning, 
should provide the basis of work. Readiness is usually asso- 
ciated with the early elementary grades, but the theory of its 
existence is equally tenable in reference to the beginning of 
any cycle of growth, and it should be considered as a begin- 
ning stage of development. During the school career of the 
child, beginning growth appears not only in the early ele- 
mentary grades but again at the time preceding adolescence. 
At adolescence it manifests itself first as a period in which 
learning “rounds off” and appears to be slowing down. This, 
again, is a period of variability in performance, or what might 
better be called a period of instability. It is a time at which 
new skills should not be introduced. At this stage, applications 
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of functions already learned may be stressed, and drill empha- 
Sized. 

Rapid growth the time for complex learning. In the school 
life of the child, there are two periods when new skills can be 
introduced and maximum learning cultivated. These are the 
times of the up-sweep in the two cycles just mentioned, and 
they call for broad exploration of existing interests and the 
development of new ones. These are the times when maximum 
effort and energy can be devoted to maximum learning on the 
Part of the child. 

Use of development ratios. If growth is interrelated, as 
individual data seem to point out, then various phases of 
growth must exist in certain sequential arrangements or pat- 
terns. Organismie changes are known to affect the entire 
growth of the child. By determining ratios of development 
between various aspects of growth, it would be possible to 
Predict when certain instructional activities should be initi- 
ated. This scheme would be a considerable improvement over 
our tendency to use mental ages for the purpose. | 

A knowledge of basie growth concepts and of techniques 
for evaluation of growth offers greater opportunities to those 
interested in guiding the child than to any other group. Some 
of these concepts have been presented here to guide the coun- 
Selor in dealing with children ; others, to challenge and stimu- 
late him to adopt a program of child study and research that 
can lead to unexplored possibilities in guidance. The typical 
counselor has had his sights zeroed on the problems of high- 
School youth. But the child at that age is the product of what 


€ was the day, the week, and the year, before. Counseling, 
therefore. can anly become efficient when it sees the child in 


relation to his total pattern of 


Methods for Obtaining Data 

guides for study. One of the great- 
arrying out a child-study pro- 
ht of the fact that the child 


growth. 


Classifications merely 
est dangers in planning and са 
gram is the tendency to lose sig 
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represents a completeness, a oneness, or, perhaps even better, 
a wholeness of growth. Each individual, within himself, is a 
complete organic unit. Not only is he a unit. he functions at 
all times as one. Such various aspects of growth as the phys- 
ical, the mental, the intellectual, and the social are all integral 
parts of this unity. Divisions and classifications, as we tend to 
make them, are useful only to limit discussion and to provide 
direction for studying the individual as a whole. 

Growth a complete unity. Life moves from day to day 
through various developmental phases, At birth certain dra- 
matie changes take place to bring to an end one cycle of 
growth and to begin another. Other changes are produced by 
maturation of certain internal developments, and are re- 
flected in changed velocities of growth. At the same time, 
there is a certain unity to the whole process. One division or 
cycle overlaps another, and, even though we are as yet unable 
to determine definite relationships of one cycle to another, 
certain fundamental individual characteristics underlie the 
total pattern. Therefore, in introducing a discussion on tech- 
niques for studying children, a warning must be issued. The 
child must be seen in relation to what he was and to what he 
is to become. Furthermore, each aspect of development, ob- 
served is not only important in itself but is equally important 
in interpreting other aspects. This idea is contradictory to the 
idea of relation based on so-called correlations, When growth 
in height and growth in mental development are seen in per- 
spective, in terms of maturities, relationships are observed 
that cannot be discovered by an examination of status correla- 
tions represented by raw scores, 

Three approaches for collecting data. To insure breadth 
of study, data should be collected by: (1) Objective Measures, 
(2) Journal Records, and (3) Personal Inventories. Each of 
these techniques will be briefly discussed here in terms of the 
philosophy of child growth and development. Complete de- 
tails concerning them will be given in later chapters. The pur- 
pose here is to point out ways and means by which these 
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devices supplement and aid each other. These three ap- 
proaches will insure a sufficiently wide collection of data to 
enable the counselor to gain thorough insight into the growth 
of the child. Up to this point, the argument for breadth of 
study is based upon the idea that any activity of the child is 
governed by the action of his total organism. An elaboration 
can be made here to fortify the argument for breadth. It is 
inherent in the point of view that sees development, learning, 
and adjustment, as influenced by many other factors than 
teaching and schooling alone. In this point of view concur 
an imposing list of teachers and administrators. Evidence of 
it is found in greater utilization by the school of exploration 
and trips, socialized projects, and work-school relations. To 
investigators of this problem so much evidence is available on 
the effect of the total environmental culture upon learning 
and development that it raises the question of the true pur- 
Pose of teaching. Many authorities are beginning to feel that 
directing child growth and providing guidance, helping the 
child to explore and to experience, and aiding him to general- 
ize from his experiences, are the main job of the teacher. 
This leads us to the conclusion that the study of the indi- 
vidual must be as broad as the total experiences and environ- 


ment of the child. 


Objective Measures 

as the term is used here, refer to de- 
commonly known as rating scales, 
achievement and intelligence tests, 


_ Objective measures, 
Vices for collecting data 
Standardized check lists, 


and physiological measurements. | 
Кайпа ae The kind of scales referred to include those 


that evaluate objectively important behavior and personality 
characteristics. Aptitude tests, personality measures, and 
€conomic-social, environmental-status measures are only a few 
examples. Most of these tests limit themselves to defining 
status, either that of the child’s environment, or that of vari- 


ous aspects of his personality. 
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Aptitude tests. Aptitude tests represent one of the impor- 
tant techniques under this classification. However, they should 
be used cautiously. We have learned the error of our ways 
in some of the uses formerly made of the intelligence test, and 
this should restrain us from rushing in and making the same 
mistakes in connection with aptitude testing. It is not clear 
yet whether aptitude tests measure potentialities, or whether 
they measure the conditioning and experiences of the child. 
Until they are subjected to further experimentation, it is 
likely that this question will remain unanswered. Generally 
speaking, no aptitude tests have been developed that can be 
administered early in the child's career and then repeated 
again and again to determine the maturing pattern of a trait 
or skill. Only when aptitude tests for such usage become avail- 
able.can the genus be considered as a reliable and valid 
measure, comparable in analytical possibilities to the achieve- 
ment and to the intelligence test. It is likely that this time 
will come, and that it will then be possible to use aptitude 
tests to analyze a skill (or aptitude, or conditioning) in terms 
of an “aptitude” age similar to “achievement” or “mental” 
age. 
This whole group of tests does not lend itself to growth 
treatment, as implied by changing scores from one time to 
another. Although these tests cannot depict growth, they do 
aid, however, in defining the conditions under which growth 
takes place, and should be used periodically. Changes in the 
curve of some other phase of development might be explained 
by changed status in one of these classifications. Economic 
Shifts, for example, may explain а temporary plateau that 
occurs when significant physiological changes are not taking 
place. 

Check lists. It is questionable whether this classification 
differs at all from the one previously mentioned. The reason- 
ing back of its inclusion is that there are certain types of 
rating scales that are neither strictly objective nor strictly 
subjective. "Time-sampling" studies are an illustration. Such 
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Studies record “how many times" a certain type of behavior 
occurs in certain defined situations. Although new, they offer 
possibilities for growth treatment to the extent that a dimin- 
ishing score indicates increasing maturity, or to the extent 
that certain positive aspects of mature behavior can be ob- 
served cumulatively and are reflected in increasing scores. 
Achievement, remedial, and intelligence tests. The most 
valid and reliable measures of the development of a child may 
be obtained from achievement and intelligence tests. Achieve- 
ment tests cover a wide range of subject matter—reading, 
Spelling, arithmetic, language, English, science, and many 
others. All these tests, as well as intelligence tests, lend them- 
selves to cumulative treatment. That is, they may be given 
Over and over again, and the ensuing scores may be plotted 
аз а curve, In this connection, a point may be made that is 
Significant, Caution should be exercised in the selection of 
intelligence and achievement tests. When a certain commer- 
cial test has been adopted, it should be used throughout the 
School career of the child in those grades for which it was 
constructed. Obviously then, only those tests should be se- 
lected that have enough multiple forms to provide adequate 
rotation, and thereby eliminate the possibility that the chil- 
dren may learn the items through continued testing. The 
Converse of this argument is that a constant shifting from one 
battery of tests to another throughout the child's career in 
School makes it impossible to treat results cumulatively. 
s, the standardized intelligence 
test is a basic and fundamental measure in child study, Many 
criticisms have been made of it, but when examined most 
of these prove to be criticisms of the usage of the test results 
made by untrained teachers. The caution that should be used 
in selection, mentioned in regard to achievement tests, applies 
equ i ig tests. 
pde pap spei m advantages of the individual 
and the group test, this writer has little to say. It is felt, how- 
ever, that the advantage 80 often stated in favor of the indi- 


In spite of many criticism 
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vidual test is mostly due to differences in abilities of the 
people using the two types. In other words, it is the tester, 
rather than the test, that gives the individual test its seem- 
ingly preponderant advantage. One must grant that the con- 
ditions under which the individual test is given are much 
easier to control and therefore frequently produce more reli- 
able results. Furthermore, in following up our plea for breadth 
in the study of the child, and in trying to obtain breadth of 
study with the most efficient use of time, it must be said 
that without requiring the expenditure of much extra time, 
the individualized mental test provides maximum interview 
and general reaction appraisal, in addition to obtaining the 
` specific result sought, namely, mental age. It would not be 
out of order, nor would it weaken the possibilities for cumu- 
lative analysis, to insert occasionally an individual test among 
the more frequent group tests. It must be kept in mind that 
the same commercial tests should be used throughout the 
period of cumulative study. 

Physiological measurements. Health and physical records 
represent, of course, objective measures. Such records are 
valuable not only for studying health and growth but also in 
providing data for a complete growth analysis of the child. 
In this connection, cumulative data on height and weight are 
important. Growth curves сап be plotted from this data and 
comparisons made with curves of other aspects of develop- 
ment. The complete data can then be studied, not only for 
differences in relation to norms, but to determine effects of 
various factors on the entire pattern of development. Physical- 
examination data cannot be so plotted, except in such a man- 
ner as to explain unlooked for deviations from the general 
curve of development. 

Other measures. Other scales and inventories are available 
that do not lend themselves to classification under the cate- 
gories previously discussed. These include measures that at- 
tempt to define interests; to determine introversion-extrover- 
sion status; to locate inhibitions; and to measure attitudes; 
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appreciations, and sensitivity to social problems. Such scales 
are valuable in supplementing data on status and, to a limited 
extent, in determining a stage of maturity. Because they are 
limited to upper-grade children, they do not have potential- 
ities for determining development, nor do they lend them- 
selves to use as evaluation devices in the lower grades. 


Journal Records 


Represent source material for analysis. One of the most 
valuable devices for use in counseling is the journal record. 
It is not necessarily initiated by the counselor, but frequently 
is best used by him in interpreting total behavior. The journal 
represents the best known device for supplementing and 
making possible the clearest diagnosis of the child. Obviously, 
it does not constitute a substitute for other data as obtained 
on tests, but rather represents the source material from which 
a counselor can make deductions concerning the impact of the 
child's personality on others, à valuable conclusion that can 
be obtained from no other data. Since journals are cumulative, 
they contain values for interpreting the child at any desired 
time. 

As stated by Brown and Martin, the purposes of the record 
are as follows: 

1. To furnish a variety of descriptions about students in specific 
and diverse situations. This purpose contributes to the generally 
accepted criterion of good cumulative records—that they should be 


а inlicity of evidence. 
ins aie i d vague generalizations about students, spe- 
сїйс, exact descriptions of behavior. One has to live in à publie 
School only a short time to appreciate the devastating tendency of 
teachers to put children into categories by such general Statements 
as: “he makes no effort,” “he is indifferent,” “she is lazy,” “she is a 
fine person,” “he is codperative.” When does he make no effort? 
Indifferent to what? How does she Lc pus laziness? Fine for what? 
Coóperates when? How? With whom? I one class, under the spe- 
Cific conditions that obtain there, a student may exhibit evidences 
of indifference—in the next hour he may behave as though his whole 
being were wrapped up in accomplishing the work before him. It is 
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far more important for the teachers in each of the classes to know 
what his behavior is under varying circumstances than to attempt 
to generalize upon one impression based upon one incident or on 
one isolated set of facts. 

3. То stimulate teachers to use records and to contribute to the 
records of students, to look for information that is pertinent to the 
fundamental goal of every classroom teacher—that of helping each 
student make optimum progress under the best possible conditions. 

4. To contribute toward understanding the “соге” or basic per- 
sonality pattern which may be revealed over a period of time and 
under varying conditions. Characteristics may be obscured unless, 
through repeated recordings, the same general pattern emerges over 
and over again.? 

Personal Inventories 

A directed case-study approach. The personal inventory 
refers to а complete case-study of the child, a study that 
should be made several times during his school career. It 
should summarize and make part of the complete picture all 
previous data available from the study techniques already 
described, as well as add some new data of its own. The in- 
ventory, with its summary, provides an up-to-date appraisal 
of the child. It should follow an interpretative bent, and 
should be characterized by an integration of all kinds of 
information. It should also point out recommended procedures 
and policies to be used by teachers in dealing with the child 
in his environment. 

A preferred outline will follow the classification listed be- 
low: 8 

SUGGESTED OUTLINE 
A. School History 
1. General Information 


2. Special Talents and Interests 
3. Academic Record 


7M. Brown and V. Martin, “Anecdotal Records of Pupil Behavior," Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XIII (April, 1938), No. 4. 

8 The writer prefers a booklet with a page devoted to each subdivision in 
the outline, plus approximately twenty-five blank journals to which past 
Journal data can be transferred. Each of the non-journal pages is organized 
for checking, filling in blanks, profiling, etc. 7 
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B. Physical Efficiency and Health 
1. аш and Early Development 
(May be by-passed in repeated inv "i 
2. General Health йашел) 
3. Physical Characteristics 
4. Special Physical Abilities and Disabilities 
©, Home Environment 
1. General Picture 
2. Parental influences 
3. Home Influences 
D. Work Traits 
1. Study Habits 
2. Work Habits 
3. Mental Characteristics 
4, Mental Functioning 
. Personal Habits and Traits 
1. General Rating 
9. Character and Ideals 
F. Personal Adjustment 
1. Adjustment Inventory 
2. Emotional Characteristics 
3. Social Characteristics 


G. Measurement Analysis 
1. Height and Weight 
2. Achievement 
3. Mental Age 
4, Aptitudes 


Н. Journal Record 
utline. Most recommended study out- 


lines, including this one, are developed by using them in child- 


Study experiments and research laboratories. The work of the 
sive as to cover all the points listed. 


Counselor is not so exten 
He should not, therefore, feel that he must blindly follow such 
ап outline as is proposed here. He has neither the time nor 
the need to discover all possible facts about all children. The 
Suggested outline and the techniques implied in making such 
d here merely to give assistance to 


ап inventory are mentione mere. i 
counselors, and the following qualifications are intended: 


E 


Limitations of an о 
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1. None of the items or classifications is important in itself, 
nor is one item more important than another. Any one grouping 
of items may be signifieant for one child, but not for another. . 

2. The word pictures used with each sub-classification are in- 
tended as possible leads, to stimulate and to broaden observation of 
the child. 

3. No one item is necessarily complete in itself, and frequently 
it may be necessary to direct the reader, by footnote reference, to à 
supplementary statement on the child in a journal record. 


Value of limited studies. Although it is recommended that 
all files on an individual child should lead to an eventual com- 
plete interpretation of that child, it is not necessary to begin 
a study with the idea, “How shall I make a complete case- 
study of Johnny?” A study on any child can be started at any 
time and in as limited an area as is the problem that presents 
itself. Many guidance problems require only short, abbrevi- 
ated observations and study. Let us take as an example a child 
who is having trouble with mathematies. The first question 
likely to be asked is whether the child's mental age is equiva- 
lent to the difficulty of the work undertaken. The answer to 
this question can be discovered without much difficulty from 
intelligence-test records. If the counselor finds that the child's 
level of intelligence is sufficient, further study becomes neces- 
sary. Probably the next step would be to administer a diag- 
nostie test in arithmetie, and so on. Solution of a guidance 
problem may involve one step after another, or the problem 
may be solved at any one stage. The point is that u specific 
case can often be completed in short order, without the neces- 
sity of instituting a complete and elaborate study of the total: 
individual and his environment. It is necessary to point out, 
however, that such brief studies as are made should be 


recorded and made available as data for complete studies, 
when the latter are undertaken. 


J Summary 


A knowledge of basic growth concepts, and of techniques 
for evaluating growth, adjustment, and learning, offers great 
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opportunities to counselors and others interested in guidance. 
The use of consecutive measures of growth as data in personal 
analysis makes it possible to arrive at conclusions and to deter- 
mine relationships between cause and effect undreamed of а 
few years ago. 

Child-growth study offers opportunities not only to coun- 
Selors interested in a limited aspect of behavior, but likewise 
to those interested in improving instructional techniques in 
order that the needs of children may be met more adequately. 
Such study will soon convince teachers that the stimulation of 
the child beyond his physiological-social maturity level can 
only bring superficial results, and that if this device is em- 
ployed frequently and unsuccessfully, it will develop inhibi- 
tions and negative attitudes. 

In spite of our knowledge to date concerning children's 
needs and the way they grow and develop, we must not be- 
come complacent and self-satisfied. It is true that much of the 
Program suggested in this book is beyond the facilities of 
the average school. Nevertheless, it is the responsibility of 
counselors to continue to develop techniques, thereby keeping 
ahead of current needs and, even, of present possibilities. For 
the gap between knowledge and practice is constantly decreas- 
ing. As progress has been made in the past, so progress will 
be made in the future, toward a better understanding of 
children. Educational research, in a strict sense, is less than 
fifty years old. And most of it has been confined to measuring 
the reactions of children in subject-matter situations. At 
Present we know relatively little concerning the reactions of 
children to each other; the measurement of attitudes; the 
Measurement of ability to grow toward ideals of social living, 
group planning, and creative expression. Thus, regardless of 
our ability, and of the techniques developed for interpreting 
children, we still have far to go. An adequate understanding 
of the child, therefore, requires constant research and study. 
It is felt that the leads suggested in this chapter, and de- 
veloped in detail in later chapters, point in this direction. 
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Learning About Pupils Through the Use of Tests 
and Other Instruments 


fj THE PAST few years, more emphasis has been 
placed on the individualization of all educational activ- 


ities, This trend makes it desirable and necessary to secure 
adequate data concerning each student. In trying to under- 
Stand an individual more completely, for whatever purpose, 
One tries to ascertain all the facts concerning him that might 
be of value in solving his problem. His interests, desires, abil- 
home relationships, and anxieties, are taken 
In the process of counseling, the use of 
inventories, and rating blanks, repre- 
1, scientific, and professional 


ities, companions, 
Into consideration. 
Properly selected tests, 
Sents one of the most economica 
techniques for the improvement of education. 


The Role of Testing 


Why of testing. In order to help a pupil, the teacher or 
Counselor must be cognizant of the pupil’s characteristics and 
Potentialities, Effective counseling involves the collection, 
recording, and interpretation, of a variety of data in terms of 
an individual’s interests, mental ability, verbal and manual 
skills, special aptitudes, limitations, personality patterns, 
health and physical conditions, educational history, and home 
and community background. The purpose of employing any 


test or instrument is to measure some one of these aspects in 

the most economical way, and to use the results to help 

Students find their best place in the school and in other 
47 
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activities, develop their best abilities, reduce, if possible, their 
liabilities, and succeed in their educational, social, and voca- 
tional aims. Tests give an individual score or rating unde: 
standardized conditions and offer, as a general rule, the best 
method of getting specific information in the most practical 
and economical way. 

What is a test. A test is an objective, organized, and statis- 
tically refined, instrument or method to measure some specific 
skill, behavior, or set of characteristics, under standardized 
conditions. These skills and abilities may have been acquired 
by maturation, or they may have been learned. Tests are а 
valuable aid to good teaching and to good counseling. How- 
ever, under conditions of poor selection and interpretation, 
they may become a handieap and do more harm than good. 
Tests and test results should be used only to supplement other 
information collected by the teacher or the counselor. 

Test interpretation. Even by using the best tests available, 
we cannot predict individual behavior in complex learning 
situations with great accuracy. Most of our test results, if 
used alone, are not reliable enough to be used for accurate 
individual prediction. Even if they were, there are still so 
many ways in which students differ that it would be difficult 
to predict their behavior accurately, Students vary in home 
environment, health, social abilit ‚ emotional balance, mo- 
tives, and drive. When evaluating test scores and results, one 
should keep in mind the fact that test scores seldom over- 
estimate, but do occasionally under-estimate, the ability of 
the student; If the student is slow in grasping directions, and 
so loses thirty seconds on a three-minute test, he may have 
more ability than his score indicates. The directions may be 
difficult for him to read, or he may be poorly motivated. These 
factors that handicap him in taking a test are important to 
know, if one is to get a complete understanding of the indi- 
vidual. However, in giving certain tests, the aim is to measure 
not these factors -but rather certain skills and abilities, And 
yet these handicaps, if present, will make the results of the 
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test inaccurate, and will lead to incorrect conclusions. In the 
selection and interpretation of tests, it is well to think of 
some of the functions of education. One of the most important 


` of these is the growth of the student in those phases of educa- 


tion and culture in which he can make the greatest contribu- 
tion to society. We must provide the pupil with the abilities, 
beliefs, and characteristics, that will make his life happier 
and more significant. Our efforts should be limited only by his 
ability to acquire them. 

Periodic testing. In the interpretation of a battery of tests 
given to an individual, there lurk certain dangers. After giving 
a long battery covering school aptitude, interest, personality, 
and mechanical and clerical aptitudes, one may say to oneself: 
“Well, I know that individual rather well. I can help him 
map out a fairly accurate course to follow.” At this point, 
however, one important fact must be remembered: that the 
data resulting from the exhaustive tests merely reveal a cross 
section of certain abilities, skills, and traits of an individual 
at a particular time; and that one cross section of this type 
will not, by itself, yield adequate information about the indi- 
vidual's potentialities. Certain traits of individuals, as meas- 
ured by tests, are less stable than others, and vary at different 
ages. Until we have more information about the stability 
and maturation of various traits, skills, and abilities, we must 
hesitate to put too much faith in any one cross section of 
them. It cannot be over-emphasized that periodic testing 
should be the rule. With periodic testing, it is possible to 
develop a pattern of growth, and also to check on former test 
results; The process of giving tests and collecting all other 
available information about the individual, at several differ- 
ent times and over a period of years, has more predictive and 
diagnostic value, and is more reliable than is the process of 

taking a cross section at any one specific time. 

Other factors in interpretation. We have come to realize 
that a child’s score on a test is determined by many factors, 
of which teaching is but one. We cannot judge efficiency from 
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the range in score, or expect all the children in the same grade 
to be at the same level of ability. We know that a child's score 
in reading, arithmetic, or any other subject, is determined by 
his age, sex, intelligence, level of maturity, emotional nature, 
social background, and many other factors—some measurable 
and some not—as well as by how thorough and how efficient 
his training has been. In other words, one must know many 
things about a child's development in many different phases of 
his growth before one can say that a given score on a test 
means that the child is doing well or poorly. The scores of two 
children in the same class may differ widely, but the teacher 
may have reason to be proud of her achievement with both 
children because of variations in their development. 

The reason for using tests is to serve the student in the 
teaching and counseling procedure. Tests must be interpreted 
together with all other data having a relationship to the 
problem to be solved. We often find a discrepancy between 
achievement and test scores of ability—good achievement be- 
ing coupled with low test scores, or poor achievement with 
high measured ability. There may be many reasons for these 
discrepancies; they raise many questions and open many lines 
for investigation. Lack of motivation, illness or physical de- 
fects, loss of interest in school, too many outside activities, 
too much work outside of school, poor study habits, social 
activities, and background deficiencies, are some of the things 
to be considered. Such lines of investigation must be followed 
until some reasonable cause or causes can be found for the 
discrepancy. If these are subject to modification, the student 
should be given aid to assist him in solving his problem. 

Test scores must be interpreted cautiously, unless one has 
established norms to fit the local situation or can make use 
of norms scientifically established for the particular kind of 
problems the student presents, An important fact to know 
about a student is his position in some standard group such 
as a math class, an assemblage of entering college freshmen, 
or a group of employed typists. His score in this respect shows 
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how well he is equipped to meet competition in those fields. 
The counselor should have these test scores and all other in- 
formation regarding the student's potentialities. This inven- 
tory should be weighed against all available data concerning 
the possible choices that are open to and suitable for the 
student, and against the pattern of abilities needed for the 
course of study or vocational choice the student is considering. 
The tests used to measure the student's potentialities should 
be identical with those used in the situation the student is 
considering. This procedure calls for the establishment of 
scientifically developed norms, with which the individual's 
pattern of abilities can be compared. 

Stability. In interpreting test results, one must continually 
ask, “Are these scores and ratings a true record of this stu- 
dent’s ability?" When the student is given a test battery for 
the first time in the school, the teacher has no former test 
results to use as а basis for comparison. Many of the simple 
skills are not very stable and may be greatly improved with 
specific training. The more complex skills, such as the ability 
to type, are far more stable. 

Limitation of tests. By itself, а test score has little mean- 
ing and value. Only by supplementing it with other informa- 
tion can one give the score meaning. Is the child working up 
to capacity? Has he received good instruction? Is he one of 
the younger pupils in the class? How does he compare with 
Other children of the same age? Is he a slow worker? These 
should be some of the additional questions asked. Tests do not 
tell the *why" of a score. Why did this boy receive the lowest 
Score in the class? Why did that student get а lower score than 
the teacher thought he would? Why did this student get the 
highest score in the class? These questions are answered by 
the use of supplementary information, such as study habits, 
Motivation, ability, home environment, and other similar data. 
Tests do not make decisions. If a student receives the lowest 
Score in the class, the test does not tell what he will do or 
should do. Because a student received test scores indicating 
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that he is eapable of doing very good college work or of taking 
а highly specialized course, there is no indication that he will 
make the correct choice, or work up to the limits of his 
aptitudes. 

In order to get the most out of a test or testing program, 
it is necessary to select the tests properly. After deciding what 
2 particular situation calls for, one should try to find the 
very best test to fill that purpose. In selecting the test, one 
should obtain the following information about it, and, in 
special cases, more: 

General nature. There are certain things about the nature 
of the test that should be known. First, the type of the test 
should be ascertained. For example, is it a test of general 
School aptitude, mechanical aptitude, clerical aptitude, gen- 
eral achievement, reading achievement, diagnostic reading 
achievement, or other special aptitude? Second, the scope of 
the test is important. That is, is it a test for one grade only, 
or is it for several grades? Third, the item selection is impor- 
tant. It is desirable to know on what basis the test items 
were selected. For example, were they selected on the basis of 
usage? Fourth, the arrangement of items should be known. 
Are they in sequential steps of difficulty? are there several 
parts of equal difficulty? or are different types of questions 
arranged in cycles? Last, what does the test measure: general 
intelligence, tool knowledge, fundamentals of mechanical 
drawing, word recognition, rate of oral reading, vocabulary? 

Validity. Validity is defined as the degree to which a test 
measures what it is supposed to measure. If tlie test items have 
been determined by careful, scientific studies of 
and if they constitute a well-balanced sampli 
portant types of objectives that pupils should attain as an 
outcome of their training, the test will be valid. 

Reliability. A test should yield consistent results if re- 
peated, or if an alternate form of the same test is used. The 
reliability of a test is dependent not only upon its form, but 
also upon the situation in which it is used. For example, a test 


the curricula, 
ng of all im- 
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developed for, and used in, the ninth grade may be very re- 
liable there; but if used in the seventh grade it may lose some 
of its reliability. 

Practicability. There are certain other things that it is 
desirable to know in selecting tests for each specific situa- 
tion—the cost of giving a particular test, the time it takes to 
give and to score it, special difficulties in giving and scoring 
the test, and in recording and handling the results. In addi- 
tion, it is desirable to know the degree of adequacy and con- 
venience of the students’ blanks, directions, record forms, 
interpretive data, and remedial instructions, which are an 
important part of the test. This information should be avail- 
able from the author or publisher. If little information is 
available as to what was used to develop the norms and to 
establish the validity of the test, it is open to question 
whether the test will be of value in the situation for which 
it is being selected. A test may be given any name: reading- 
achievement, mechanical-aptitude, clerical-aptitude, and so 
forth. However, unless there is concrete information establish- 
ing it as such, there is no way of knowing whether a scholastic- 
aptitude test, say, will actually measure scholastic aptitude. 
Some of the so-called mechanical-aptitude tests are clerical- 
aptitude tests. A teacher may find a test that appears very 
useful, but unless it has been validated and standardized by 
use in a group similar to hers, it is of very little value for 
her purpose, unless she herself goes through the process of 


validating and standardizing it. 


Types of Tests 


School-aptitude tests. There are two types of school-apti- 
tude (the term used in preference to “intelligence”) tests— 
the individual and the group. There has been more research 
Оп school-aptitude tests than on any other type of test, and 
for that reason there are more good tests in this than in any 
other field. Because of this research, many definitions of intel- 
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ligence have evolved, but all agree that it is a very complex, 
not a unitary, trait. 

Most school-aptitude tests do not measure all the factors 
or attributes of intelligence. To measure all the factors of 
intelligence, it would be necessary to include a greater num- 
ber of different types of problems or questions than can be 
found in many intelligence tests, Thurstone’s? monumental 
research is probably the best attempt to determine the factors 
of intelligence and to incorporate them in an intelligence test. 
The school-aptitude test has had a strong influence toward 
individualizing education. There is little doubt that educative 
experiences tend to increase the child’s ability, as do factors 
of growth or maturity. But the consensus of opinion, based on 
scientific studies, is that inherited capacity makes a greater 
contribution to the final outcome of an individual’s ability 


The school-aptitude test is one of the best predictors of 
success in mastering school subjects. It is very desirable to 
select not only the level, but also the type of ability to be 
measured. A relatively poor score is generally indicative of 
low school ability. In group testing, however, it is difficult to 
ctions to a test, and a low 
rs than low intelligence— 
visual defects, illness during 


п, and slow comprehension 
of directions. Attainment and school 


Individual School 


-aptitude and performance tests, There 
аге a number of scal 


es and tests available for individual test- 


1L. І, Thurstone, “Primary Mental Abilities,” 
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ing. For the most part, they are revisions and modifications of 
the Binet Scales. The most important of the principal revi- 
sions are the Stanford Revision (Terman), the Kuhlman 
Revision, and the Burt Revision. 

'The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests consists 
Of a series of tests divided into age groups. The entire range 
of tests covers ages three to eighteen. Each age group up to 
the age of ten contains six subtests and one or two alternative 
iests. Each test is counted as an equivalent of two mental 
months. Ages ten and eleven are combined, and contain six 
subtests and three alternative tests. Each is credited with four 
mental months. Ages twelve and thirteen are combined, the 
group consisting of eight tests, with mental credit of three 
months. Ages fourteen and fifteen are combined into a six-test 
age group with one alternate, with mental credits of four 
months. Ages sixteen and seventeen are combined into six 
tests and two alternates, with mental credit of six months 
each, or, using four tests, nine months each. 

There are several desirable features in the Stanford Revi- 
Sion. In the first place, the instructions are very complete. 
The book, Measuring Intelligence? is a complete guide to its 
administration, scoring, and interpretation. The Condensed 
Guide is a condensation of the former book, and is intended 
for use by experienced examiners. The Stanford Revision ean 
be administered to only one person at a time and takes from 
thirty to ninety minutes to administer. The test contains 
many excellent subtests of proved discriminative value. Of 


these, the reasoning tests are probably the best. The same 
ge groups, the magnitude of the score 


nment. This form of grading affords 
g the growth of fundamental capac- 
r numbers and vocabulary range. 
e Stanford Revision. Too 
’s interpretation of the 


tests reappear in many & 
determining its age assig 
Opportunity for evaluatin 
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language in which the answer is stated. The test is rather 
linguistie, and underrates the individual with poor linguistic 
ability or the individual who is a poor reader. 

The Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude consist of nine- 
teen tests. Each test is a distinct scale in itself, with items 
arranged in order of increasing difficulty. Nine tests are recom- 
mended as a minimum battery for use in obtaining a fair 
sampling of the learning aptitudes of the student, The manual 
includes diagnostic interpretations of the tests. Using these, 
it is possible to select the battery of tests most likely to help 
in diagnosing the learning difficulties of the student. 

The standardized performance scale eliminates the verbal 
handicap that some students experience in taking certain of 
the individual intelligence tests. It also gives a wider variety 
of standardized conditions for observing behavior of indi- 
viduals. Because it contains specific tests of special abilities 
(motor dexterity, control, and others), it is more adaptable 
for some guidance purposes. 

The following tests are listed to illustrate some of those 
available. This list and the others that follow are given merely 
as examples, and should not be interpreted as recommending 
any one of or all these tests: 


Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale. World Book Company. 
Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude (H. J. Baker and Bernice 
Leland). Public School Publishing Company. 


Grace Arthur Scale of Performance Tests. The Commonwealth 
Fund. 


Revised Stanford-Binet Scale (L. M. Terman). 
Mifflin Company. 


Houghton, 

Group intelligence tests. Schools have at their disposal 
many measures of a student’s school aptitude. Although not 
infallible, these are useful. A student’s general class work is 
one indication of his mental ability. If a student has done 
average or above-average work in a normal group, it can be 
assumed that he is academically able. The student’s verbal 
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ability and how he solves his problems are other indices. 
However, most sehools want to supplement this information 
with group school-aptitude tests, which, as a general rule, 
are more accurate sources of information than any of those 
listed above. The group school-aptitude test is much easier 
to administer than the individual test. It is also sometimes 
less reliable, and there is not the same opportunity to observe 
individual behavior, necessary for a complete understanding 
of the student, For this reason, a school should have several 
group school-aptitude ratings for each student. Some stu- 
dents, coming from small towns where few standardized tests 
are given to a school system that has a well-organized testing 
Program, may be at a disadvantage. They may not be able 
to allot their time to various parts of the tests as well as the 
student who has had more experience. They may be nervous 
the first few times they take tests, and if machine-scored 
answer sheets, not as familiar to them as to the rest of the 
students, are used, they may be handicapped. There are many 
other factors that may influence the reliability of tests and the 
conclusions drawn from them. This is further evidence of the 
desirability of having an organized testing program, and of 
the wisdom of not putting too much faith in any one test. 
Group school-aptitude tests, however, do provide a sam- 
Pling of a student’s ability to progress in school, and may be 
used in a number of ways, particularly in general survey and 
research and in grouping for purposes of instruction, for help 
in the selection of subjects or fields of study, for recommenda- 
tion to college, for selection for special classes, and for de- 
termining the quality of work that may be expected of the 
Pupil. 


The following group tests are now generally available: 


California Test of Mental Maturity (E. T. Sullivan, W. W. 
Clark, and E. W. Tiegs). Forms: pre-primary, kindergarten; 
primary, grades 1-3; elementary, grades 4-8; intermediate, 
grades 7-10. 90 minutes. The Psychological Corporation. 

Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities (L. L. and T. б. 
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Thurstone). Ages 11-17. 120 minutes. Science Research Asso- 
ciates. 

Henmom-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. Grades 3-8 and 7-19. 
The Psychological Corporation. 

Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability. Intermediate, 
grades 4-9; higher, grades 9-adults. 30 minutes. The Psycho- 
logical Corporation. 

Psychological Examination for High-School Students of the 
American Council on Education. (L. L. and Т. С. Thurstone.) 
50 minutes. Science Research Associates, 


Achievement tests. Achievement tests and scales attempt 
to measure scholastic attainment in various fields or subjects. 
Some of the things a student learns in a subject are easy to 
measure; others are more difficult. Processes in arithmetic, 
algebra, and science, in most cases, are more or less easy to 
measure; whereas the ability to apply these newly-learned 
facts, to comprehend, and to use judgment and reasoning, is 
more difficult to measure. At the elementary level, most of 
the achievement tests are used to measure arithmetic skills 
and language and reading development. Starting at the junior- 
high-school level, there are, first, subject-matter tests, and, 
later on, tests to measure ability in special fields, such as the 
social studies and the physical sciences. 

There are achievement tests that provide for diagnosis of 
specific learning difficulties for each student, as well as for the 
customary survey or inventory score. Unless an achievement 
test is given for survey purposes alone, it is much more de- 
sirable to give one having diagnostic value: Besides that for 
survey and diagnosis of unsatisfactory progress and specific 
weaknesses, there are many other uses of the achievement 
test. These tests may be used to reveal whether a student 
Possesses certain skills requisite for handling different activ- 
ities, and they may be used to guide him in the further 
selection of work. They provide a fair, objective, and impartial 
measure of student achievement, and reveal the extent to 
which students are accelerated or retarded. They also reveal 
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the approximate quality of work which students should do, 
and the extent to which students are working up to capacity. 
Achievement tests provide data for classification and ability 
grouping of students, according to achievement in reading, 
arithmetie, and other subjects, for instructional purposes. 
They may be very useful in placing new students coming from 
School systems that use somewhat different courses and pro- 
cedures, 
The following achievement tests are available: 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests. Primary I, grade 1, 60 min- 
utes; primary I, grades 2-3, 70 minutes; primary III, grades 
3-4, 95 minutes; intermediate, grades 4-6, 3 hours and 40 
minutes; advanced, grades 7-8, 4 hours. World Book Company. 

Progressive Achievement (E. W. Teigs and W. W. Clark). Ele- 
mentary and advanced battery; reading vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic fundamentals, 
and language; 2 hours and 30 minutes. California Test Bureau. 

Sones-H arry H igh-School Achievement. Language and literature, 
mathematies, natural science, and social studies; 3 hours. 


World Book Company. _ 
Stanford Achievement Tests (T. L. Kelley, G. M. Ruch, and 


L. M. Terman). Primary battery, grades 2-3, 50 minutes; 
intermediate battery, grades 4-6, 150 minutes; advanced bat- 
tery, grades 7-9, 150 minutes. World Book Company. 


ational-interest inventories and 


Vocational-preference tests are based on the theory that a 
£1ven occupational group has а special pattern of interests, 
аша that these differ from the interests of the general popula- 
tion, They are also based on the theory that the interest pat- 
tern of one occupational group differs from the interest 
Pattern of other occupational groups. The vocational-interest 
test differs from the school-aptitude, achievement, or aptitude 
test in that there are no right or wrong answers. The purpose 
15 to find the “likes” and preferred activities of the student. 

hese instruments are used in locating the fields of occupa- 


tions he is most likely to enjoy. 


Vocational interest. Voc 
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Interpretation. One must be careful in interpreting inter- 
est tests because of several factors. In marking a test, à 
student may lack information on the activities he is marking. 
He may have poor critical differentiation of jobs, or he may 
be too immature vocationally. The items have greater value 
if the student has been in direct contact with the activity 
described by the item; for example, if the student has worked 
on a construction job, if he has helped a surveyor, or if his 
father is à lawyer and he has seen him prepare a case for 
court. In such cases, the student may be familiar with many 
aspects of the job, the dull as well as the glamorous. 

Occasionally, a student is motivated in his interest by his 
admiration for a close friend or relative. The choice of the 
occupation of the friend or relative may be based on admira- 
tion, and the student may know little about the requirements 
and duties of such work. 

Instability of interest. There is some criticism of voca- 
tional-interest tests because of the different results obtained 
on а retest after a period of time. This may be a valid criti- 
cism not of the test itself, but only of its use and interpreta- 
tion. It is possible that a student of high-school age may have 
had such limited experiences that the results of any tests 
given him will be so unreliable as to be valueless. But if the 
test is used properly, and there are different results for the 
same student, obtained on a retest after a period of time, the 
latter may be interpreted as indieating instability of prefer- 
ence or interest change. Р 

This is not necessarily a disadvantage of interest tests, 
but it is à good argument for an organized testing program 
that tests а student periodically throughout his school career. 
In this way, it is possible to see trends in the growth of 
interest, skills, and abilities. It is very difficult, if a pupil is 
tested just one time, to be sure that the information and test 
results obtained are reliable enough to draw conclusions that 
may affect his behavior in a year or two. It should be remem- 
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bered that students’ abilities and skills improve at different 
rates and mature at different times. 

Although vocational-interest inventories receive much use 
at the present time, the interpretations and use of the data 
thus obtained are diverse. The educational level and voca- 
tional maturity of the student at the time when the interest 
test is administered will help to determine its interpretation. 
The counselor, by use of the interview-technique, should at- 
tempt to verify and validate the results of the interest test. 
In the upper elementary or lower high-school grades, the test 
should conceivably be used to stimulate a student’s interest 
in the first organized step of his investigation of his probable 
vocation, pointing toward a final choice of the latter. The 
counselor should check to see if the student has had a par- 
ticular interest for a long time, how he happened to become 
interested in that field, whether his interest is a hobby or a 
Vocational choice, how familiar he is with the type of activity 
chosen, whether he has read about it, whether anyone discour- 
ages or encourages him in his choice, and whether he has 
had some try-out work experiences. It is also time for the 
Student to begin to analyze his abilities, aptitudes, and subject 
interests, in relation to his vocational interest. In any use of 
ап interest test, the results should be verified and validated 
during an interview. In the later years of high school, the 
results will be more stable, and will be based on sounder 
impressions, information, and ideas. However, the student 
Should be encouraged to gain further insight into the field of 
work, and to investigate possible drawbacks he might other- 
Wise overlook. He should become familiar with such aspects 
as the starting wage, chance for advancement, steadiness of 
employment, supply of workers, social status, probable 
changes in character of occupations, materials with which to 
Work, necessary technical training, strains and hazards. 

The student should attempt to gain work experience, and 
апу other valid experience in the field that will help him 
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make his final decision. It is often helpful, too, to talk with 
people successful in the vocation chosen. 
The following vocational-interest tests are available: 


Cleeton Vocational-Interest Inventory. For men: biological sci- 
ence, selling, physical sciences, social services, business admin- 
istration, literature, mechanies, finance, public performance, 
and agriculture. For women: office work, selling natural sci. 
ences, social service, creative work (as artist, writer, designer), 
teaching and related occupations, personal service, mechanical 
and household occupations and domestic interest, McKnight 
and McKnight. 

Kuder Preference Record (for both boys and girls). Tests nine 
major interest fields: mechanical, computational, scientific, 
persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social-service, and cleri- 
cal. Science Research Associates. 

Occupational-Interest Inventory (E. A. Lee and L. P. Thorpe). 
Intermediate form, junior high to adult; advanced form, 
senior high, college, and adult. The fields of interests identified 
are: personal-social, natural, mechanical, business, the arts, 
and the sciences. Types of interests identified are: verbal, 
manipulative, and computational. California Test Bureau. 

Vocational-Interest Blank (E. K. Strong). Oceupations for men: 
those of physician, engineer, banker, sales manager, lawyer, 
etc. Occupations for Women: those of nurse, social worker, 


lawyer, librarian, Y.W.C.A. Secretary, and so forth, Stanford 
University Press, 


est areas, to discover speci 
student with objective evid 
of himself in his future rel 
ing world, are some other 


uses of these tests. Aptitude tests 
should be used to help the 


individual find aptitudes that will 
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guide his selection of an educational curriculum, of one occu- 
pation in preference to another. They also should help the 
individual narrow the range of his educational and occupa- 
tional choices, 

Mechanical aptitude. Mechanical aptitude, as measured 
by various tests, is an estimate of an individual's ability to 
learn manual or mechanical work. The factors involved in 
most mechanical-aptitude tests are one or more of the follow- 
ing mechanical comprehension, manual dexterity, eye-hand 
codrdination, visualization of form, spatial relations, and 
finger dexterity. 

Some of our so-called mechanical-aptitude tests measure 
only one ability, while others measure a variety of abilities. 
Some of our attempts to recognize and define these different 
mechanical curricula have been, in many cases, very casual. 
Too many studies in aptitude testing have been interpreted by 
inspection and not by scientific methods of interpretation. 
One must guard against acceptance of very narrow and simple 
Measurements as adequate criteria for judgment of vocational 
capacities, Better attempts should be made to find the abilities 
needed in specialized curricula, and tests to measure these 
abilities should be selected by scientific methods. 

The following mechanical-aptitude tests are available: 


Detroit Mechanical-Aptitudes Examination (H. J. Baker, P. H. 
Voelker, and A. C. Crockett). This examination measures: 
simple arithmetic, motor speed and precision, tool recognition, 
visual imagezy, mechanical sizes, mechanical information, rate 
and accuracy in classification, and imagery for direction and 
speed of pulleys. 31 minutes. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany. . 

Mechanical Comprehension (G. K. Bennett). Designed {о meas- 
ure ability to understand mechanical devices. No time limit. 
The Psychological Corporation. 

M ichigan. nsupatlmdl Selection Test (R. H. Dresher). А 
twelve-page, non-verbal test measuring certain visual and 
motor skills. 45 minutes. Bureau of Educational Reference 
and Research, University of Michigan. 
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Minnesota Rate of Manipulation (W. A. Ziegler). А measure 
of native rate of speed of hand work in placing and turning. 
10-15 minutes. Educational Test Bureau. 

Minnesota Spatial Relations Test (D. Q. Paterson, R. M. 
Elliott, L. D. Anderson, H. A. Toops, and E. Heidbreder). 
Designed to measure speed and accuracy in distinguishing 
odd sizes and shapes. Native mechanical aptitude. 20 minutes. 
Educational Test Bureau. 

Occupational-Aptitude Inventory, Unit À, Unit B, (R. H. 
Dresher). Designed to measure visual-perception skills needed 
in mechanical fields. Wood County Herald, Weston, Ohio. 

Purdue Pegboard (developed by the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, Purdue University). Test of manual dexterity. 2-4 min- 
utes. Science Research Associates, 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board (R. Likert and W. H. 
Quasha). 20 minutes. The Psychological Corporation. 


Clerical aptitude. There are two types of clerical-aptitude 
test. The general type is a test which measures a number of 
abilities, to discover whether an individual is likely to profit 
from a general clerical course. The Specific test measures his 
capacity to learn one or more kinds of clerical work, such as 
shorthand, filing, or stenography. 

The factors of clerical aptitude may be classified roughly 
into two types, verbal and numerical. There is a third factor, 
manual and manipulative dexterity, but all types of clerical 
work do not involve it, For a further breakdown of these 
classifications, there are: speed, classification (sorting or list- 
ing), accuracy in computation, verification (checking numbers 
and names), spelling, vocabulary, arithmetical ability, and 
certain mental abilities of a more complex nature than those 
mentioned. It is desirable, in selecting students for the clerical 
curriculum, to measure as many factors as possible. 

The following clerical-aptitude tests are available: 


Deemer Stenographic-Aptitude Test. Contains five parts: speed 
of writing, word discrimination, phonetic spelling, vocabulary, 
and dictation. Science Research Associates, 

Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers (D. M. 
Andrew, D. G. Paterson, and H. P. Longstaff). Involves speed 
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and accuracy in checking 200 pairs of numbers and 200 pairs 
of names. 15 minutes. The Psychological Corporation. 

O'Rourke Clerical-Aptitude Test. Two parts, reasoning test and 
clerieal problems. 40 minutes. Educational and Personal Pub- 
lishing Company. 

T'urse Shorthand-Aptitude Test. Contains seven subtests, meas- 
uring abilities requisite for shorthand success: stroking, spell- 
ing, phonetic association, symbol transcription, word discrimi- 
nation, and word sense. 45 minutes. World Book Company. 

Occupational-Aptitude Inventory, Units CDE, FG, H (R. H. 
Dresher). Code, alphabetizing, spelling, number checking, 
number facility, and name checking. Wood County Herald, 


Weston, Ohio. 


Special aptitudes. Mechanical and clerical aptitudes are 
probably the most important, from a school’s point of view, 
because of the demand of business and industry for trained 
People in those fields. However, there are other aptitudes for 
which tests have been devised, for use in various guidance 
Situations, Aptitude tests of art, music, dexterity, reaction 
time, and other skills, are useful in certain situations. 


The following are examples of special-aptitude tests: 

Art Judgment Test (N. C. Meier and C. E. Seashore). Tests 
aesthetic sensitivity. Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, State University of Iowa. | р 

Seashore Measures of Musical Talents. Offered in two series. 
Series A, for unselected groups, covers à wide range of diffi- 
culty, Series B, for those with superior ability, discriminates 
sharply. Each series consists of three d 
Measuring pitch, loudness, time, timbre, rhythm 
memory. The Psychological Corporation. 


ouble-faced records 
and tonal 


Personality. Personality is the organization of the indi- 
vidual’s behavior and includes his mental, physical, emotional, 
and character traits, and all the other traits by which indi- 
Viduals differ, Personality is determined by native equipment 
Plus experience. It is developed in the process of learning 
hew ways to adapt to the environment. The ability to get 
along with people in all social situations and freedom from 


^ 
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anti-social tendencies are the general concepts of personality. 
It is more subjective than subject-matter achievement, This 
makes it difficult to rate a pupil on such traits as sense of 
responsibility, selfishness, friendliness, courteousness, собрег- 
ativeness, and others. It is very difficult to set up standards for 
each trait, because any individual reacts differently in different 
situations. 

Present status. Personality-measuring devices now avail- 
able are of some value, but, in most instances, are not ade- 
quate for general use in testing entire grades or schools. Their 
greatest use is still in individual counseling, and even then the 
scores on various parts are not as valuable as the individual 
items for individual diagnosis. In giving personality tests, it is 
often found that people wish to reveal only certain facts and 
will reveal the remainder only to a friend or counselor in 
whom they have the utmost confidence. To do a better job 
in measuring personality, we must isolate and define recog- 
nizable fundamental traits and devise better tests for these. 

The following personality tests are available: 


Adjustment Inventory (H. M. Bell). An aid in discovering the 
sources of personal and social maladjustment in students. 
The separation of adjustment into four types (home, health, 
social, and emotional) aims at the location of specific adjust- 

. ment difficulties. The Psychological Corporation. 
California Test of Personality (L. P. Thorpe, W. W. Clark, and 


E. W. Tiegs). Series: Primary, grades kindergarten-3; cele- 


) 
mentary, grades 4-9; intermediate, grades 7-10; secondary, 
grades 9-college; and 


adult. The test is divided into two sec- 
tions, relating to self-adjustment and to 


It also provides for a record of interests а 
fornia Test Bureau. 

Personal Audit (C. В. Adams and W. M. Lepley). Forms L and 
S. Form L measures nine traits in areas of Social behavior: 
sociability, suggestibility, rationalization, tendency to anxiety, 
personal intolerance, flexibility of attitudes, irritability, sexual 
emotionality, and tendency to worry. Form S, a shorter form 


of the same test, measures the first six traits of Form L. 
Science Research Associates, 
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Personality Inventory (R. G. Bernreuter). The scales measure 
neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, introversion, extroversion, 
dominance-submission, sociability, and confidence. Stanford 
University Press. 


Describing Test Scores 


It is difficult to comprehend readily the significance of 
unorganized data, such as the test scores from one class or 
from several combined. To do this, it is necessary to char- 
acterize or describe the test scores in terms of some single 
value, which can then be used in place of the numerous indi- 
vidual values represented by the scores. The measure selected 
is determined by the reason for describing the data, and it is 
obvious that no single value can completely describe any 
Single mass of data. Raw scores on mechanical, educational, 
and psychological tests have little value in themselves, except 
as they are interpreted by comparison with scores in the same, 
Ог a very similar, group. 

Rank. One of the simplest ways to describe a person’s 
Position in a group is to indicate his rank when the members 

in order of scores. If a hundred 


of the group are arranged 
Papers are arranged according to scores, the highest score is 


given the rank of 1. The next highest is given the rank of 2, 
and so on to the lowest, with the rank of 100. Thus, one can 
say a student ranks sixteenth or twenty-ninth, and this in- 
formation is all one needs to fill a certain quota for a class, 
or to select the best third. However, when the degree of 
relative excellence is sought, some other criteria must be used, 
such as centiles (also called percentiles). 

Percentiles. The percentile system shows the proportion 
of the group which falls below a given score, and is useful in 
indicating a person's position in his group. In the explanation 
of rank given above, the hundred papers were arranged ac- 
cording to the highest score, No. 1 highest, No. 2 next highest, 
and so on, with the poorest paper having a rank of 100. 
Numerical rank becomes percentile rank when the order 18 
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reversed. Thus, the rank 1 score becomes the 100 percentile 
score and the rank 2 score becomes the 99th percentile score. 
So the 80th percentile is that point in a distribution below 
which 80% of the scores fall, and the 58th percentile is that 
point in a distribution below which 58% of the scores fall. 
Since percentile ranks are relative measures, two percentile 
ranks eannot be compared properly unless they have been 
computed from the same or similar distributions. It is mathe- 
matically indefensible to add together percentile ranks in 
order to find а mean percentile rank, but the computation of 
this value, whatever called, is useful and feasible when a 
rough value or approximation is needed, 


Score Rank Score Rank 
ЯПО ааа ev vum 1 LS —— 18 
DUUM MM 2 908. аана 19 
880. prozac: 3 BOB: cius 20 
OLD. =. даши 4 304 .......... 21 
SON = аан 5 BOG) ив еу 22 
BOO ш. РЕНИ 6 298. мы» Би... 28 
808 MINI 7 12) M TU M 24 
WO оаа. 8 290 xi cou 25 
SIT ыкы, ou a 9 287 PP su. 26 
845 .......... 10 P. HM MA 27 
336 .......... 11 288 зш. 28 
885 „+... 12 282 йыр... 29 
938 2... 13 279 .......... 30 
880 s... occus 14 ils, HERE 31 
829 .... ees. 15 О эзме. ME 32 
DET. uos engan 16 LSL commer ook 33 
819 „а. 17 


The 50th percentile in this distribution is the middle point 
when the scores are arranged according to rank. It is the 17th 
Score, or 319. To obtain the S0th percentile one takes 8096 
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of 33 (the number of cases), which is 26.40. The 80th per- 
centile, then, is the point below which approximately 26 of 
the scores fall, or a score of 360. 

Profile. To understand and interpret a number of test 
Scores for an individual, a profile is sometimes useful. Some 
teachers, parents, or counselors who are interested in the 
Student, are able to understand a summarized picture of the 
Student’s test results better than a verbal explanation. A 
Profile also encourages the student to think in terms of special- 
1zed abilities needed in special training or specific occupations. 
The profile can be made to fit the terminology and testing 
Program of the school system. The type of profile now in use 
1n Detroit is illustrated on page 70. 


A Minimum Testing Program 


The number of tests administered in a school system is 
etermined by many factors, including the amount of money 
Available, the interest of the school's personnel, the attitude 
9f the Administration, the size of the school, and the needs 
9f the teacher, Some schools give, score, and record so many 
tests that they have little time for interpretation, or proper 
Use, of the results. On the other hand, some schools give so 
few tests that they are of little value. Also, school and com- 
Munity factors will determine the grade placement of certain 
tests, as well as the need for additional tests. For example, if 
Many of the students go to college, it is desirable to have an 
Mtelligence or mental ability test in the 12th grade. The 
О Owing minimum battery should be given to every student, 
&ssuming that the tests are recorded, interpreted, and used in 


* proper manner: 
Type of Test 
Reading Readiness 


3-4 School Aptitude 
Achievement Battery 


Grade Level 
K-1 grade 
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One must know why a student reacts in a certain way, or 
why he made a certain Score on a test. First, one must know 
the facts and, second, the significance of the facts. However, 
one cannot predict future behavior from a single isolated 
event, but also must know trends in the individual. In this 
way, one can predict, with some assurance, what to expect 
of an individual in a new situation. No single observation, 
rating, test, or questionnaire, is reliable. Only by building an 
accu.nulation of data for the various measures is one able to 
gain reliability, There are well-controlled school situations 
during which a child may be observed, and which reveal the 
student’s personality, temperament, character, and emotional 
characteristics. It is also necessary to investigate such factors 
as family life, habits, associates, recreation, amusements, out- 
of-school activities, and vocational experiences. Such instru- 
ments and techniques as biographies, inventories, question- 
naires, graphic scales, rating scales, check lists, and autobiog- 
raphies, may be employed, These techniques not only give 


information from these various techniques, such as the type, 
kind, and extent of the student’s reading, the games he likes 


traits which she understands and is able to interpret, and 
gradually learn more about traits and behavior patterns.® 


See Chapters I1, IV, and V for additional Suggestions, 
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child for a given period of time. The tester then wil have 
Observed certain traits and reactions which can be analyzed 
further, in order that the child may be more fully understood. 
Although this technique may be of value in understanding 
specific problem children, it has its limitations. It is difficult 
to use diary observation for à large number of children be- 
cause of the time element and the clerical work involved. The 
results are not too reliable, since one observer may call a 
particular reaction one thing, while another may eall it some- 
thing else. Therefore, a teacher should not put too much faith 
in the technique until she has had practice and experience. 
The following example of à diary observation concerns а 
five-year-old boy in kindergarten. Indications of certain defi- 
nite traits of the individual can be found in the account: 


‚А girl asked for a pillow. Barry said, “But in school there is no 
Pillows. Let’s make a boat. Don’t you want to go in no boat?” 
he girl said no, so Barry climbed on the bars with another child 
and said, “Want to see a funny trick?” He hung from the bars by 
his feet, When he got down, there were several children there and 
arry said, "Let's "make a bus.” Barry and another boy and girl 
Went to the blocks, piled the plocks, made very loud noises, and 


pretended ‚ the bus, saying choo-choo, choo. . 
The аы, M Your bus is quite noisy. Maybe it needs to be 
r aid, 


fixed,” | 
“This looks more like a choo choo train,” said Barry as he got 
down and put on more blocks. Another child came near him and 
arry said, “I have a sleeveless sweater. = went to the 
cacher and said, “My mother doesn’t si ei to “i ps, к 
"a Barry went over to the beads and trie io p Aa 0 
beads away from a boy, but the other child woul n't give it up. 
7 asked a girl to sit with him 


€ then retur the blocks and c d 
on the bus jon ada sat down and put his arm around her. Two 


Other boys came up and started to pull her hair, then tw Hj sm 
too. They stoppa d апа Barry got а pencil and Tapen, iden : c: 
and wrote on the paper. Then he folded it an M E^ о t he 
Same little boy he had told about the sweater and sald, Heres a 


к .” Then he went back, got some more 
etter, I wrote you a letter he children who wanted one. Next 


Paper а à to a B : 
һе e ag МЫ жем climbed up and wrote on his paper. 
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In trying to climb down the blocks, he slipped and fell but did 
not cry. He climbed up again and sat down. 


Time sampling. This is а way to find how many times а 
child does a certain thing at regular intervals, That is, if, at 
а specific time each day, a student is observed, how many 


he bother Someone else, how many times does he look up and 
gaze around? This is very easy to discover, since you are ob- 


Check list. Tt is Possible to make a list of certain traits, 
» Constructive attitudes, quarreling, and 


Self-analysis blanks. The self-analysis form can be used to 


obtain information about previous training, background, 
school grades, sociability, hobbies, 


mechanical and clerical activities, and the like, In the selec- 


Improvement, and it is also valuable in ап} 
Anecdotal records, Anecdotal records make up the oldest 
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and most common instrument of research and are valuable 
techniques. They record some significant item of conduct, an 
episode in the life of a student, a word picture of an incident, 
or a narrative of events that results in significant information 
about the personality or behavior of the student. This tech- 
nique makes the teacher more aware of the great number of 
individual differences in students. In order to make it a valu- 
able and valid technique, a few rules should be followed. All 
complex behavior should be broken down into simple units to 
enable the observer to note every occurrence in these behavior 
divisions, The reliability of observation is increased by in- 
creasing the number of observation samples. They may be 
favorable or unfavorable, and they may help to measure 
Progress in developmental behavior. In studying student be- 
havior, it is desirable to record all actions that are character- 
istic of the pupil. The anecdotes should be filed with the other 
records, the identifying information including name, date, and 
School of the subject, name of observer, and place of observa- 
tion, This information probably should be on one side of a 
Sheet of paper. On the other side, depending upon the type of 
anecdote, should be space for comments, diagnosis, and de- 
Scription of remedial action. 
The following contrastin 
Show traits at various stages O 
if accumulated and filed, can 
Student’s school attendance: 


g examples of anecdotal records 
f development. Such records, 
be of value throughout the 


Example I 

nourished child, very clean and 
ies the same big smile that 
en when he is asleep during 


Charles, age five years, is a well- i 
unafraid. All through the day he бт 
ng. Ev 


le greets 4th in the mornins · m Р 
ће лар і iere is a trace of it on his little face. He enjoys 
Hu 


hi = appetite. I have watched him since 
Y а цаа very Regents foun d any food T А dislikes. 

is eating habits are excellent, which shows e © ы nl 
trained at home. He is very active at ml k dn bask t à 
Play, When playing with clay he [ike to ойе Gy hasketa and 
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fill them with “clay candy.” He loves music and songs. He is 
friendly with all the children and they like to play with him. 
During the washing period, he is able to do most of his washing 
by himself. He always hangs his towel, comb, and wash cloth very 
neatly. In the cloak room, his coat and cap are hung on the hook 
neatly. He needs help in getting dressed, but willingly tries to get 
his wraps on. He does not like to be hurried and likes plenty of 
time for all his duties. Things just have to be done correctly. 


Example II 


“I don't have to do anything I don’t want to,” was Steve's reply 
each time I requested anything of him. He seemed to be constantly 
testing me on the first day of school. He refused to take his nap 
and made noises which prevented any rest on the part of the other 
children. He refused to put toys away after playing with them. He 


antagonized other youngsters by occasionally hitting them and tak- 
ing their toys. 


Autobiography. An autobiographical sketch may give sub- 
jective information on suspected problems or bring attention 
to unrecognized problems, It covers a longer period of time 
than most techniques and often yields information that can 
be secured by no other method. Especially desirable for use 
when a pupil enters from another school system, it can be 
analyzed for skill of writing and expression. It may be of 
several types and include writing about travels, friends, plans, 
problems, difficulties, and the like. 

The following example was written by a boy, a senior in 
high school. It shows clearly that adequate information was 


not collected about this Student during some of his school 
attendance: ` 


What Kind of an Occupation I Want and Why 


After carefully considering all the professions I know anything 
about, I have decided to Specialize in writing of some kind or 
another. I think I should like radio script writing most of all. I have 


active in Drama Club writing circles. I am especially interested in 
getting in the radio field because I have been told from several 
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sourees, and it seems perfectly logical to me, that radio js in its 
first stages and it offers a wide field and unlimited possibilities. If 
it is impossible for me to enter the radio field, I should like to do 
journalistie work on some newspaper. 

Ireally do not know how well I should make out in these fields, 
however. I find it more or less difficult to meet and mingle with 
people, and often, it seems to me, I cannot think of the right things 
to say. But, as І have said, I have been somewhat successful in the 
. writing line to date and I seem to be able to do that sort of work 
better than any other kind. Of course, I realize that in the afore- 
mentioned profession, it is necessary to meet and mingle with people, 
but perhaps I can learn the necessary technique. To date, I have 
not been overly successful. It is not that I do not like to be with 
people cither. I just do not know exactly how to act and, as I am 
not sure of myself, I do not make any advances. I think I know 
how this came about. In grammar school and in intermediate there 
were compulsory gymnasium activities which included sports of 
various kinds. I entered the grammar school in the fifth grade as 
I came from a school where there was recess, but not athleties, at 
least compulsory ones. Consequently, I did not know how to play 
any of the common outdoor games; baseball, football, and I was a 
miserable failure in the soccer games. Thus, I was left out of the 
lineups whenever the teacher was not looking, or when it was 
Possible, What was worse, I was about the only one in the class who 
was in such a predicament. I came to be regarded as more or less 
of a sissy and was considerably let alone. Thus, I came to being 
by myself which I have continued to do since those unfortunate 
days in the lower grades. Needless to say, I- came to hate gym 
Period above all my other studies and constantly looked forward to 
the time when the class was over. I was overjoyed to find that the 
high school had no gym, though І know, and am able to play, most 
of the outdoor games at the present time, but I am not much good 
at them. As I have said, perhaps I can learn to mix with people 
with a knowledge of the proper etiquette, and thus better fit myself 
for the profession I intend to follow. Of course, I may change my 
ideas when I get in college, but the above are my plans at the 


Present time. 


cales are used to evaluate various 


behavior traits. They may be marked by the teacher, by some- 
or by the student himself. 


one who knows the individual, 
Whoever marks another person’s rating scale should be closely 


Rating scales. Rating 8 
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associated with the person and know him quite well. In filling 
in а rating scale, the general impressions, favorable or un- 
favorable, of the pupil being rated should be disregarded and 
only the traits to be marked should be considered. In con- 
structing the rating scale, the good and poor extremes of the 
trait should be alternated in random order, to avoid a tendency 
to check on one side of the page. Only well-understood de- 
scriptive terms should be used, and the trait should be a 
single type of activity, not a composite. The following exam- 
ples* explain the set-up of instruments previously described, 
as well as their contents, The rating system scale is set; up as 
a five-point scale. The numbers may be extended to seven, 
but there is little value in having more than seven in this type 
of scale. 


SAMPLE RATING SCALE 


Name оғ Porm——_____Grapp___'Tracuep — 
Darr or Bmru.— Sonor —— = — 


Some student traits are listed below. The two extremes of each 
trait are given. If the child excels, encircle number five; if very 
deficient, encircle number опе. Number three represents the 
In other words, the number encircled should the 
degree to which the child possesses the trait. 


average. 
n represent the 


ATTENTION 

Poor 1 2 3 4 5 Good 
INDUSTRY 

Lacks Industry 12 3 4 5 Industrious 
PERSISTENCE 

Easily Discouraged 1 2 3 4 5 ' Persistent 

Accuracy (In work) 
Inaccurate 12 3 4 § Accurate 


Such traits as the following may be used in an instrument of 
this kind: 


Mental alertness Ability to concentrate 
Coóperativeness Estimate of intelligence 
Initiative Leadership 


4See appendix for additional types of rating scales. 
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Ability to learn Steadiness at job 
Carefutness Response to praise 
Neatness (in work) How does failure affect 
Response to authority his attitude? 
Concern for others Seriousness of purpose 
Attitude toward work Emotional stability 
Speed (able to work) Responsibility 


Ability to follow directions 


The following are things teachers should know about students 
that may be obtained from tests, check lists, inventories, scales 
Observation, and interviews: е 

А. School Aptitude and Achievement Rank 

1. General intelligence 
2. Reading ability 
3. Mechanical ability 
4. Arithmetic ability 
5. Rank in class 
6. Special abilities or disabilities 
B. Education 
1. What schools has child attended, where, and for how 
long? 
2. What school successes has child had? 
3. What school failures has child had? 
4. What does child like most about school? 
5. What does child like least about school? 
6. What is child's exposure to good books? To travels? 
7. What is child's attitude toward school? 
8. What is child's plan for future education? 
9. What is child's relationship to other children in class? 

C. Recreation, Amusements, and Associations 

1. How does child wish to amuse himself? 

2. How does child amuse himself? 

3. To what extent do parents take an interest in child's 
amusement? 

4. Does child have group play experiences? 

5. What are child's hobbies? 

6. Prohibited amusements? 

7. Club memberships? Supervised or unsupervised? 

8. Gang membership and activities? 

9. Who are closest friends? 

10. With what kind of adults does с 

11. In whom does child confide? 

12. Whom does child idolize? 


hild come in contact? 
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D. Definite Purpose 
1. What is child's purpose in life? 
2. To what extent does child stick to a given task? 
3. Will child continue at task for sake of distant returns? 
4. Will child approach willingly and cheerfully tasks 
which may be disagreeable? 
E. Initiative А 
1. Does child depend on others for suggestions as to activi- 
ties? 
2. Does child seek leadership? 
3. Does child try various ways of working things out to 
his satisfaction? 
4. Does child have definite responsibilities at home or 
elsewhere? 
F. Habits 
1. Regular or irregular in daily tasks? 
2. What habits give most pleasure? 
3. Habits relative to school work helpful or harmful? 
G. Family Life 
1. In what part of country were parents raised, in what 
part have they lived? 
2. Work experience of family. 
3. Real attitude toward school held by father and mother. 
4. Religious activities. 
5. Social activities, 
6. Position of child in family— oldest? youngest? 
7. Degree of school success of other children of family. 
8. Туре of home—own father and mother, or broken home? 
9. Degree of privacy available, 
10. Nationality of parents. Age of parents, 
11. Extent of education of family members. 
12. Home language. 
18. Physical appearance of home and family. 
14. Amount of companionship between home and family. 
15. Other persons in home. 
16. Health of parents and siblings. 
17. Influence of death in family. 
Н. Teacher Relations 
1. Does child like school? Why? Or why not? 
2. What teachers have been his favorites? Why? 
3. Attitude of parents toward teachers. 
4. Are teachers looked upon as helpful friends? 
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I. Health 
1. Can he hear, see, and speak normally? Any physical 
handicaps? 
2. What sicknesses has he had? 
3. Is he in good health generally? Does he possess normal 
energy? 
4. Is he following the rules of healthful living in respect to 
eating, sleeping, and playing? 
J. Early Over-Stimulation 
1. Is he encouraged to do well in school? 
2. Is he encouraged beyond his ability to the extent that 
he has a sense of defeat or frustration? 
3. Is he compared favorably or unfavorably with other 
members of his family? 
4. Is he easily motivated in school tasks, etc.? 
K. Finance 
1. Is child able to buy all supplies needed? 
2. Does he work for money or is it given to him? 
3. Do his clothes fit him? Is he comfortable in the appear- 
ance he makes? 


L. Religion 
1. Does child attend church or Sunday school regularly or 
irregularly? 
2. Do his friends attend? 
3. Does he attend because he has to, or because he wants 
to? 
M. Emotions 
1. Does child have extreme expressions of emotion? 
9. What kinds of experiences create the various pro- 
nounced emotional reactions? 
3. What kinds of attention stabilize the child? 
4. What are the basic reasons for the emotional pattern 
if undesirable? Fixations, phobias, and family mal- 


adjustment? 
N. Fear and Jealousy 
1. Does child fear to attract attention? 
2. Does child fear to be wrong? Or different? 
3. Does child fear any person physically? 
4. Does child have particular pronounce 
fears of any sort? 
5. Does child appear resentful at th 


d problems or 


e success of others? 
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6. Will child help others win approval? 

7. What likes and dislikes exist between child and other 
members of the family? 

8. Does child seek constant attention? Why? 


O. Attitude 


The 
various 


1. General attitude toward other people—is it one of co- 
operation, independence, or indifference? 

2. General degree of cheerfulness and aggressiveness. 

3. Is regularity of consideration for others self-imposed, 
or is restriction needed? 

4. Does child seem to like school? 

5. Special interests of child (reading, drawing, building, 
etc.). 

following are descriptive words that may be used in the 

techniques mentioned: 


Accuracy Defiant Tnitiative 
Active Dependable Inquisitive 
Adaptable Destructive Inventive 
Adventurous Distractible Irregular 
Affectionate Dominating Irritable 
Agreeable Dull 
Alertness к Jealous 
Ambitious Efficient T 
Annoying Energetic . Kind 
Antagonistic Enthusiastic Lazy 
Anti-social Erratic Leadership 
Awkward Excitable Listless 
Bashful Fair-minded Loyal 
Blustering Fair-play Meddlesome 
Boastful Friendly Mischievous 
Beck " Generous ee 
Gregarious d 
Careless Neatness 
Cautiousness d Nervous habits * 
Ch А 
one Humorous Obedient 
Competitive Imagination кызыш, 
Concentration Immature Ord и, 
Confidence Impulsive ae iem 
Congenial Inaccurate Osuna Я 
Conservative Inattentive venom a 
Considerable Incorrigible зыка ы 
CoBneration Indifferent versensitive 
Courteous Industrious Patience 
Creative Inferior Perseverance 


Curious Inhibited Persistence 
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Pleasant Self-control Thrifty 
Poised Self-reliant Timid 
Polite Selfish Trustworthy 
Practical Sensitive Truthful 
Prompt Serious 
Proud Shy Unafraid 
Punctual Skillful Unconcerned 
Sociabili "п 
Quarrelsome pura таймана 
Quietness Spontaneous Unreasonable 
Refined Stable Unresponsive 
Reliable Strong Untidy 
Repressed Stubborn 
Resentful Stupid Vain 
Resourceful Bullen Venturesome 
З Ч Superior x 


Vigorous 
Violent temper 


Respectful 


Responsible Sympathetic 


Systematic 


Responsive 
ена Tactful Well-mannered 
P Talented Willful 
Seclusive Talkative Wistful 
Self-conscious Thoughtful Worries 
Summary 


A good school is an environment created and directed by 
teachers, and centered in the growth and development of stu- 
dents at all levels of instruction. “Growth and development” 
Means the attainment of knowledge, skills, appreciation, 
habits, and attitudes, which helps to make students good citi- 
zens in a changing society, limited only by their capacity to 
acquire these traits. Teachers must have a lasting respect for 
the personality and individuality of each student enrolled in 
their classes. There is no fixed formula by which all students 
can be taught and developed to their fullest capacities. We 
recognize that certain basic knowledges and skills are impor- 
tant because they are the tools with which students must 
Work. We also recognize that citizenship, character, apprecia- 
tion, attitudes, and feelings are important, too, because they 
affect all human behavior. The teacher must deliberately pro- 
Vide situations in which tolerance, honesty, fair play, loyalty, 
affection, and other desirable human traits, can be constantly 
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emphasized and consistently practiced. AII obstacles that will 
hinder the development of these traits must be removed. The 
ability of a student to use knowledge in socially significant 
ways is as important as the amount of knowledge acquired. 
Assistance in development can be provided only through long 
and careful observation of each student as he progresses in the 
school environment and by the use of carefully recorded data. 
which cover his growth in all the phases of his educational, 
social, physical, and emotional development, 

The teacher's knowledge of the growth of each student 
depends upon the collection, recording, and interpretation of 
а variety of data in terms of an individual's interests, mental 
ability, verbal and manual skills, special aptitudes, limita- 
tions, personality patterns, health and physical conditions, 
educational history, and home and community background. 
Some of this information. can be obtained from properly se- 
lected tests and instruments, In selecting a test, many things 
should be considered to make sure that it is useful for the 
desired purpose. Its type, scope, what it measures, validity, 
reliability, and practicability should be studied. 

Group and individual school-aptitude tests provide а 
measure of ability that has predictive value, since these tests 


vidual’s school aptitude and achievement are important fac- 
tors, his other aptitudes and interests are significant in con- 
nection with his choice of curricula and, later, with occupa- 
tional choices. Although personality is a difficult trait to 
measure, it is one of the most important factors in a student's 
background. 

In interpreting and evaluating test results, one should 
keep in mind that many of our tests are not reliable enough 
for accurate individual prediction. Even if they were, there 
are so many ways in which students differ that it would be 
diffieult to predict accurately. But by giving tests and collect- 
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ing all other available information about the individual at 
different times over а period of years, one gathers data that 
will have more predictive and diagnostie value and that will 
be more reliable than will a cross section taken at any one 
time. In interpreting a number of tests for one individual, the 
profile is very useful. X 

. If the teacher is to do a good job, she must seek insight 
into the total development of the student. She may use in- 
telligence, achievement, aptitude, personality, and interest, 
scales, Other useful instruments and techniques are biog- 
raphies, inventories, questionnaires, graphie scales, rating 
Scales, check lists, and autobiographies. Аз а result of the use 
of tests and other measuring instruments of behavior, plus 
Other information about the student's development, the 
process of education becomes more meaningful. 
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Case-Study Techniques 


HE casE-sTUDY technique is a relatively new method of 
„Д gaining insight into behavior situations. Certain of the 
instruments now available appear to have value both as aids 
to learning for teachers and counselors in training, and as 
methods for measuring aptitudes. Some description of them 
is therefore appropriate in a guidance text. 

The form of case-study instruments. The instruments 
referred to here describe the behavior of an individual child 
as he responds to various aspects of his home and school 
Surroundings. Opportunities are provided at certain points 
for the reader to report his reactions to the case. The sub- 
Stance of the account consists of incidental and anecdotal 
Teports, school grades, objective ratings of achievement and 
adjustment, and other data taken from the child’s school 
record, 

The person who reads the case report is called upon to 
do more than merely formulate superficial impressions of 
cause and effect relationships. He is faced with the necessity 
of interpreting data, judging the dependability of certain | 
evidence (sometimes conflicting evidence), justifying his 
choices of plans of action, and making other thought-provok- 
Ing decisions. 

Variety of case-study situations. 
feature one or more of a number of develo 
As will be shown by the illustrative instruments, 
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Case-study instruments 
pmental situations. 
the central 
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problem may be, for example, one of adjustment to unfavor- 
able socio-economic status; it may be centered in feelings of 
insecurity where child-parent relationships are involved; it 
may have its roots largely in the emotional stress incidenta! 
to varying physiological growth rates; or it may involve diffi- 
culties with school work. But for the reader the identification 
of the central factor, or factors, in a given situation is scarcely 
more important than the appraisal of the interrelationships 
among factors. Both perspectives are required for a satisfac- 
tory choice of plans of action. 


Hlustrative Case-Study Instruments 

The case of Mickey Murphy. An idea of the structure and 
the operation of case-study instruments for evaluating the 
understanding of human behavior may perhaps be best con- 
veyed by citing several instruments as illustrations. One that 
the writer himself devised is called The Case of Mickey 
Murphy! In the manual of directions accompanying this 
case-study, it is explained that: “The primary purpose in 
constructing this case-study instrument was to present а 
child-development situation which would reveal, in the inter- 
pretations and recommendations which teachers in training 
give to it, Something about their understanding of growth 
and development,” Emphasis is given to the likelihood that 
greater returns will be realized from using the device in ways 
that reach beyond evalution per se. These include making 
the case-study the basis for staff discussion. 
| Source of data. The data used in this particular case-study 
instrument were drawn, for the most part, from the actual 
records of a junior-high-school pupil. Names have been 
changed and, in а few instances, ways of securing data have 
been invented, but authenticity is maintained in the more 
important parts of the account. The use of an actual case 
makes it possible to weigh the merits of theoretical inter- 


1 Warren R. Baller, The Case of Mickey Murphy. Lincoln: The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1945 (Revised). 
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pretations and recommended procedures against those that 
were a part of the real case. 

т Structure of the case. The structure of The Case of Mickey 
Murphy involves the use of alternating information and re- 
Sponse sections. Part I presents two pages of information 
about the boy. Part II calls for the marking of thirty proposi- 
tions, of an interpretative nature, by checking one of three 
possible statements: agree, uncertain, or disagree. Part ПІ 
offers opportunities for the reader to accept or reject proposals 
Of action to be taken. This alternating information and re- 
Sponse arrangement proceeds through ten different parts and 
18 followed by a final statement in which the handling of the 
case is brought up to date—up to the date of first publication 
of the case-study. 

Measures of competence. This instrument is designed to 
throw light upon five aspects of the teacher's (or counselor's) 
competence in analyzing and working with problems of child 
growth and development. First, at what point in the study 
es а case does he consider that he has enough data to warrant 

efinite judgments and decisive action? Second, how compre- 
rey does he view the circumstances that have, or may 
ы some bearing upon the case? Third, how well does he 

entify the evidence needed to support his hypotheses? 
Ourth, does he know how and where to locate additional 
evidence? Fifth, how closely related are his recommendations 
to his analysis and interpretations of the data? 

. Fundamentally, the problems of Mickey Murphy may be 
t€ P stem from aspects of physiological and social adjust- 

ent. 
РА Table of norms. Provision has been 
teadh of performance on two different le 
: Chers in training (undergraduates), 
— teachers who are college graduates. 
hese two classifications are included in the manu 
Sheets are available for the recording of responses. 

Sample material from the case. Some of the parts 0 


made for the evalu- 
vels: namely, that of 
and that of experi- 
Tables of norms for 
al, Answer 


f the 
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Mickey Murphy instrument, representing sample material 
from the case, are shown below. 


The Case of Mickey Murphy 
Parr I 
INTRODUCTORY DESCRIPTION AND PRELIMINARY INFORMATION 


The present date is January 24, 1941, and the first-semester 
examinations have been finished (one week ago) in tke Jefferson 
Junior High School. Among the pupils in the eighth grade is a 


1. 1. Mickey transferred to Jefferson Junior High School about the 
middle of November, 1940, when his family moved to their 
present address from another part of the city. 

1. 2. The city referred to here is Middleburg, а place of 80,000 
population. 

1. 3. Jefferson Junior High School i 
in Middleburg and is located where it enrolls children from 
several fairly distinct economic and social classes, 

1. 4. From a Personal Data Form filled out by Mickey (with the 


aid of a teacher) at the time he entered Jefferson Junior High 
School we read: 


JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Personan Data Form 
Name: Mickey Murphy; Age: 14 Date: 11-12-49 
Address: 1620 Oak Street Ser: M Birth Date: October 15, 1926 
Middleburg, —— 


Parent (or Guardian): J. J. Murphy School Attended Last 
Telephone: 3-3126 S 


emester: North Junior High 
Broruers 


Sisters 
Names Ages Addresses Names Ages Addresses 
Joe 20 Fairview, — Margaret 17 Home 
Susan 12 Home 


Father's Occupation: Auto Salesman — Mother's Occupation: Housewife 


1. 5. From a conversation with Mickey it is learned that he and his 


parents and sisters have been living in Middleburg since July, 
1939. 
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1. 6. The family eame to Middleburg from Fairview, a place of 
2,000 population. | 

1. 7. When the family first located in Middleburg they lived in a 
suburban section where Mickey entered the seventh grade of 
North Junior High in September, 1939. 

1. 8. As stated above, Mickey appears to be doing very unsatisfac- 
tory eighth-grade work. His teachers filed the following reports 
at the end of the semester: * 


English (grammar, composition, and literature)—Miss Baker 
Grade D1—Comment: (1.8.1) Very little interest shown in 
his work. He had seemed indifferent about his work all 
semester, (1.8.2) His performance on the examination was 
particularly unsatisfactory; the writing was hard to read, 
the spelling was poor, and the comment on questions per- 
taining to literature was of the most superficial nature. 
(1.8.3) It is difficult to know whether he lacks ability or is 
simply too lazy to work at his best. (1.8.4) In any case the 
grade of “D” represents very generous evaluation of his 


achievement. 


Social Studies—Miss Long 
Grade F—Comment: (1.8. 
in this class. (1.8.6) He 
semester that had any rel 
(1.8.7) has shown much dis 


5) Mickey has been а “problem” 
has read very little during the 
ation to class assignments and 
like for his work. (1.8.8) At 
certain times he showed “flashes” of interest, and on such 
occasions he would seem quite “intelligent.” (1.8.9) His 
participation in class work has grown increasingly poorer 
since his absence from school in November. (1.8.10) He 
wrote virtually nothing on the final examination. 


Parr II 
RESPONSE SECTION 


On the answer sheet there are three columns headed A, U, D. 
f you agree with a statement you should put a mark under А. 


*The nu 182), etc., in the reports are inserted as а 
malign (ШЕ ШАП ms when there is occasion to refer to 


Means of later id "met ъ : 
entifying specific iter Е refer 
po Miss Baker's first point would be identified as (1.8.1) meaning item 
1 of Part T. 
T Grades in all schools in Middleburg are interpreted as: А, supenor 
Achievement, upper quarter of class; B, very satisfactory, above average; 
› Average; D, below average; E, very unsatisfactory; F, failing. 
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If you disagree with the statement you should mark in the space 
under D. If you believe that the data do not warrant a definite 
Judgment or if you are, for other reasons, uncertain, you should 
mark under U, 


№ 


о 


You may now proceed to the following propositions: 


- Apparently Mickey is doing as well аз he could be expected to 


do; his situation, therefore, calls for no special attention. 
There is definite evidence of lack of sound parental guidance 
in this case. 


‚ Mickey needs some firm advice to get down to business with his 


school work. 


‚ Mickey doesn’t have enough mental ability to make average 


grades in school. 

Low vitality is apparently a factor in Mickey’s сазе. 

The teaching staff at Jefferson Junior High School seems as a 
group to be unusually lacking in understanding of this situation. 


. Miss Long and Miss Baker evidently have better insight into 


- It is likely that Mickey feels “inferior” because of Susan’s 


better work in school, 
Mickey's former school probably did not do а good job of teach- 


Ing, and this is one reason for his present poor work, 


‚ There are definite signs that Mickey is persistently moody and 


ill-tempered, 


- There are reasons for believing that Mickey has below-average 


intelligence. 


- There are reasons for believing that Mickey’s intelligence is 


above average, 


. Mrs. Murphy apparently encourages Mickey in his anti-school 


attitude. 


- Mickey probably is very unhappy in his relationship with his 


father. 


- Joe seems to have an unfavorable influence over Mickey. 
- Joe's influence with Mickey seems to be more beneficial than 


detrimental. 


- Most families in economic circumstances similar to those of the 


Murphy's are inelined to be irresponsible, 


- The irresponsible nature of the Murphy family is evident in the 


foregoing account. 
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20. Poor work on fundamentals is quite likely to be the explanation 
of most of Mickey's difficulties in school. : 

21. More evidence is needed before one can judge the part that 
family relationships have had in Mickey's case. 

22. Even where time permits, it is not à good thing for teachers to 
write narrative reports like that of Mr. Johnson. 

23. Narrative reports like that of Mr. Johnson are valuable supple- 
ments to the usual pupil reports prepared by the teachers. 

24. Mickey probably would do better in such studies as manual arts 
and shop work than in the present curriculum. 

25. Physiological immaturity is clearly a factor in Mickey’s case. 

26. Mickey is probably more mature in physiological development 
than most boys of his age. 

27. Evidently Mickey is not well developed socially. 

28. The Jefferson High School teachers seem to have been somewhat 
slow in recognizing Mickey's difficulties and in doing something 
definite about the matter. . 

29. Mickey probably fecls inferior because his family does поё 
"belong to the better families" of Middleburg. | | 

30. More evidence is needed before the chief factors in Mickey's 


situation can be identified. 


Parr III 
RESPONSE SECTION 


In Part II you were asked to respond to propositions which re- 
lated largely to analyzing Mickey's case. In the following exercises 
you are to consider what to do to improve the information and the 
Procedures related to the case. Each exercise involves three proce- 
dures or bases for procedure. You are to select the one which most 
nearly meets with your approval, note its identifying letter, and 
mark in the space under that letter on the answer sheet. 

1. The present information about Mickey’s case leads to the judg- 
ment that: | | 
а) enough is known about him to warrant definite and quite 


extensive plans of action; | 
b) tentative hypotheses are justified, but only to the extent thai 
they serve as a basis upon which to determine what additiona 


data are needed; . . 
C) so little is known about the boy that plans of ae e 
tentative hypotheses—had better be deferred until more facts 


are available. 
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2. If additional information about Mickey is desirable at this point 
(and assuming that one had to limit his choice), preference 
should be given to: 

a) data pertaining to his attitudes toward his home, his record 
of achievement in school prior to enrolling at Jefferson Junior 
High, his health record, and his level of physical maturity; 

b) data regarding his parents’ economic Status, an account of 
how he spends his out-of-school time, his relationships with 
his brother Joe, how many friends he has in school; 

c) facts about Mickey's study habits, his LQ., his record of 
attendance in the past, his parents? schooling. 

3. Whatever else Mickey's situation calls for, it is evident that he 
now needs: 

а) thorough psychiatrie study ; 

b) some firm, determined supervision to offset the apparent in- 
difference of his parents; 

C) to be studied more closely, and with more sharing of informa- 
tion, by all of his teachers. 

4. It would be better: 

a) to allow Mickey to Spend more time on English and less time 
on arithmetic; 

b) to enroll Mickey in a mechanical arts or manual arts course; 

с) to clarify further the reasons for his present unsatisfactory 
achievement before deciding upon changes in course work. 

5. If data from Fairview and North Junior High are needed: 

a) each teacher should write for Whatever information he 
desires; 

b) it is the function of the visiting teacher to see that the infor- 
mation is secured; 

c) they should be secured either by the principal or by someone 
who has been made chiefly responsible for studying the case. 

6. In order to appraise Mickey's situation satisfactorily it would be 
advisable: 

4) to ask one of his teachers to be his adviser and to assemble 
all available information about, the boy, to arrange for addi- 
tional diagnoses (calling upon other expert service if neces- 
sary), and to report the results to the principal’s office; 

b) to call in a psychologist to give a series of tests, results of 
which would be reported to the principal and in turn to each 
teacher; 


С) to refer his case to a committee consisting of Miss Long, Miss 
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Baker, and Miss Meyers, since Mickey’s scholastic deficien- 
" cies appear to be in their fields. 
. In assembling data about Mickey, it would be better: 

a) first to determine what facts are already known, then to pro- 
ceed to the gathering of additional information ; 

b) first to note what the experts say should be known about a 
child, then to proceed to get those specific kinds of data; 

c) first to give some well-recommended tests, see what the results 
indicate, and on that basis determine further procedures. 


(Author’s note: There are ten exercises in Part III.) 


Parr УШ 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
had examined the data which have been 
Presented thus far in this description of Mickey’s case, he called 
Ir. Johnson to his office for а consultation. He wanted someone to 
accept special responsibility for studying Mickey’s case and for 
Securing more information about him. He had noted Mr. Johnson's 
already reported interest in the boy and some indications of favor- 
a le relationship between the two. Mr. Johnson accepted the respon- 
sibility and went to work immediately—at the close of the exami- 
nation week, 


After Principal Dales 


Mr. Johnson's first move, after looking over all the available 
to arrange an interview with 


ata pertaining to the case, Was ; 
lekey. Here are some notes which he jotted down: 

8. 1. “Likes to read about the care and protection of animals. Often 
wishes he could equip а chemical laboratory of his own at 
home. Remarked: ‘I’d like to 80 into animal husbandry if I 

& 2 could get the training.’ А 

- 2. Stops occasionally at city library 
and reads Popular Mechanics and 

8 the breeding of fine horses.’ | 

- 9. Wants to travel, ‘just anywhere, but mainly to South Amer- 

8 ica.” Wants to go simply because ‘it would be educational.’ 

- 4. ‘School just doesn’t get me anyw 


8 don't know what to put in its place.’ в 
* 5. On social interests: Claims to prefer a few close friends but 
likes ‘most people.’ Finds it dificult to make a few close 


friends in a new school; worries somewhat because ‘The boys 


on way home from school 
‘hooks on wild life and on 


here; I'd criticize it, but 
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Га like seem to be getting girl crazy. I don’t think I under- 
stand girls,’ 


. On recreation: As in earlier report, mentions hiking and tak- 


ing pictures as main choices. He has ‘a very ordinary camera,’ 
but hopes to guy a good one soon if he can ‘earn some money 
at odd jobs.’ 


- Concerning siblings: Enjoys being with his older brother. 


Gets along well with his sisters except that ‘Margaret would 
be happier if I learned to dance, and if I seemed more polite 
in society. It worries me some.’ 

Regarding his parents: ‘Everything is fine, only I guess 
Mother isn’t pleased with my school work. Dad treats me 
fine—about like any boy’s dad would treat him. 


. Preferences in school activities: Reading of books on science 


and geography. Wants more reading in nature study." 


After taking Mickey into his confidence about the desirability 
of securing more exact measurements of his abilities and interests, 
Mr. Johnson arranged with the boy to take several different tests. 
Mickey had, earlier in the year, taken equivalent forms of some of 
them. Here are some of the results: 


8.10. 
8.11. 


8.12. 


8.13. 


Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability LQ. 198 
Revised Stanford-Binet (given by Mr. Brooks, 

School Psychologist) I.Q. 134 
P.E.A. Test 1.33A (Application of Principles in Biological 
Science): Consistently better performance than the median 
for the ninth grade in this school near the end of the first 
semester, 

Progressive Achievement Test, Intermediate Battery, Form B: 
8.13.1. Reading Vocabulary Grade Value 
a) Майешайез.....................,_, 10 

ppc „а= sits уакы мусак. 11.5 

с) Social Science ...................,... 9 

d) General „тезга ааваа 10 
8.13.2. Reading Comprehension 

a) Following Directions ................. 10 

b) Organization ........................ 9 

с) Interpretation ....................... 10.5 
8.13.3. Arithmetic Reasoning 

a) Number Concept .................... 9.5 
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c) Numbers and Equations. .............. 8 
d) Problems: ewei «лъв nx ЕЕ бане 10.5 
8.13.4. Arithmetie Fundamentals 
B) „АЙШЕ ШЙ аала s steer eter ans tain 9.5 
b) Subtraction 4... Rm 8.5 
е) Multiplication .... sse 7.8 
9.5 


dj Division РЕНЕА m RISE 
8.13.5. Language (From grade 6 in handwriting to 

8.5 in spelling) — 

General value .....eer HH 
813:6. "Total perae saraaa Т С, Ыс meme 


Being interested to know what might be revealed by plotting 
curves of Mickey’s physical growth, Mr. Johnson drove to Fairview 
and to North Junior High School to sce if records of measurements 
were available. He found that measures of height were recorded for 
each year, except that of Mickey’s third grade, and that most years 
showed two measurements. Weight measures were less accurately 
kept. Using the data he had, he constructed the following curve to 


show the velocity of growth in height. 


8.14. Curve of Velocity of Growth in Height: 


EVERY SIX MONTHS 
[o] 


PERCENT INCREASE IN HEIGHT 


70 чє a5 as BO 85 100 106 По MG (20 126 150 [26 MO 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


8.15. Another item of information, secured from the pupi records 
of the Fairview Schools, was the pattern of Mickey's grades. 
"There were no low grades and most of them were A’s and B's. 
This record included the work for grade six. _ 

8.16. There were also two group-test ratings of mental ability: 
126 I.Q. in grade three and 124 1.0. in grade five. 
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8.17. The principal of the Fairview School remembered Mickey as 
"a good pupil, rather serious-minded for his age, more than 
ordinarily popular among his schoolmates, though he was not 
one of the more athletically inclined boys." 

8.18. The only information Mr. Johnson could get at North Junior 
High, besides that already mentioned, was volunteered by one 
of the teachers (language and social studies), who said that 
she thought Mickey had been very much overrated at Fair- 
view, that he did not impress her as being quite up to average 
ability. She remarked, *Either he had just ordinary intelli- 
gence or he was inclined to be lazy." 

8.19. A later interview with Mickey indicates that he found it diffi- 
cult to make close friends at North Junior High; that he didn’t 
care much for his school work there and that “it was then 
that I bought a camera and started taking pictures,” 


This brings the case up to the end of the week following the 
semester examinations and includes all the information Mr. Johnson 
had been able to secure at that time. Turn now to Parts IX and X. 


Parr IX 


You will now be given a chance to mark some exercises similar 
to those of Part V. Show what you think of the following assump- 
tions by checking, under Part IX of the answer sheet: 


In column W, if you consider an assumption to be def- 
initely warranted by the data; 

In column T, if you think an assumption seems ten- 
tatively supported ; the evidence is not 
conclusive, but it does nevertheless, 
point in the direction of the assump- 
tion; 

In column I, if you consider that there is insufficient 
evidence to justify an opinion on a 
proposition; 

In column C, if you think that an assumption is con- 
tradicted by the evidence, 


. Home life unhappy. 

. Friction between parents and children. 

. Feeling of inferiority when compared with his older sister. 
. Distressed over lack of rapport with his father. 


ооо о 
Bop n 


9.26. 
9.27. 
9.28. 
9.29. 


9.30. 
9.31. 
9.32. 
9.33. 


9.34, 


9.35 
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. mum because he thinks his mother does not understand 
um. 

. Needs wiser expression of parental affection. 

- Worried over his own health. 

. Is rejected by other boys of his age. 

- Desires more attention from girls of his age. 

. Physical immaturity interferes with his satisfactory social 
adjustment. 

. Requires more help than he has received in adjusting socially 
to his new school environment. 

. Lacks mental ability to do average eighth-grade work. 


. Is lazy. 


. Present school work is not “geared” to his main interests. 


. Has more mental ability than is required to do the work of his 
present grade in school. 

. Emotional instability is basic to his trouble. 

. Because of his level of mental ability he is more attracted to 
mechanical things than to his present school work. 

. Physiological ehanges associated with pre-adolescence prob- 
ably related to recent difficulties. 

. Has not found the understanding and respect which he desires 


in teachers. : 
. Feels disturbed because his younger sister does better school 


work than he does. . А . 
. Has depended much upon his older sister for security. 


. Very self-conscious over his general appearance. 


. Feels left out of school athletics. 
. Comes from “wrong side of tracks.” | | 
- Some delinquency, such as stealing, probably basie to his 


trouble. | 
Probably is preoccupied with sex interests. 
Too much concerned with extracurricular interests. 


Has not learned to study. А 
Has become suspicious of certain teachers and rejects them by 


refusing to do his work well. 1 | 
Is a bookworm, with too little time left for his studies. 

Is experjencing the usual adolescent wanderlust. { 

Has relied heavily upon his older brother for security. 
Much of his difficulty relates to inequalities between his rates 


of social and physiological growth. . | 
General intelligence at least equal to the 70th percentile for his 


age group in school. р | 
. Has developed the habit of refusing to face reality. 
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Part X 


What would you now recommend doing in order to improve 
Mickey's situation? On the answer sheet mark the following items 


either: 
A, if you agree 
С, if you are uncertain 
D, if you disagree 
10. 1. Let Mickey drop out of school and go to work with his 
brother. 
10. 2. Put him under a special teacher during school hours, to get 
him caught up in the studies in which he has failed. 
10. 3. Have him repeat the work of the first semester in social 
studies, where he received a failing grade. 
10. 4. Allow him to go ahead with the second-semester studies of 
the eighth grade without making any changes in his program. 
10. 5. Have him spend the second semester with the seventh grade. 
10. 6. Threaten to turn him over to probation officers if he leaves 
school again. 
10. 7. Have him continue in the eighth grade but take fewer sub- 
jects. 
10. 8. Let him spend one half-day in the school subjects he likes 
best and the other half-day working out of school. 
10. 9. Promote him to grade nine. 
10.10. Find ways of working him into the athletic teams at a level 
Where he is able to compete. 
10.11. Tactfully include him in mixed, boy-girl recreations, parties, 
ete. 
10.12. Arrange to have Mr. Johnson become his special adviser. 
10.13. Arrange to have Mr. Hale become Mickey's adviser. 
10.14 


. Have him enrolled in courses that involve more shop work. 


- Try to maneuver him into responsible class positions, such as 
that of president or secretary of his class for the second 
semester. 

. Insist that he study evenings on his school work. 


‚ Learn his special interests and try to organize more of his 


school work around these interests, 


. Have Mickey stay after school to work on subjects in which 


his achievement has been poor. 
Ask Miss Baker to become Mickey's adviser. 
Include an art course in Mickey’s second-semester schedule. 
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10.21. Try to enlist Mickey’s interest and participation in the diag- 
nosis of his difficulties in school. à 

qe Advise the parents to take Mickey to a psychiatrist. 

,10.23. Disregard all other considerations except to insist that 
Mickey get down to business with his studies. 


- Es case of Barry Black. Similar in many ways to the 
Mickey Murphy device is The Case of Barry Black. The 
latter case-study is based upon the situation of a junior-high- 
school boy whose difficulties are primarily sex-soczal in nature. 
Emphasis is placed upon the soundness of the diagnostie and 
Other interpretative processes that a teacher or prospective 
teacher applies to the case, and the appropriateness of the 
choice of follow-up measures. 

There are three information parts to The Case of Barry 
Black, each followed by thirty propositions which have diag- 
nostie reference to the case. The diagnostic sections are fol- 
lowed, in turn, by suggestions of remedial treatment, which 
ean be approved or rejected by the person responding to the 
case. The first section of information and the related diag- 


nostic and remedial parts are shown below. 


The Case of Barry Black 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


* At a YMCA-YWCA Skill-Quest dance, Barry Black was danc- 
ing with Mae Adams when another boy attempted to cut in. Barry 

ecame angry and gave the boy a push which was returned. A fight 
ensued and the boys were sent home. Mr. Randall, the secretary in 
charge of the dance, decided to investigate the background of the 
Incident, as Barry, a regular YMCA member, had displayed aggres- 


si : P 
Ve behavior on other occasions. 


Part I 
PRELIMINARY INFORMATION 


For his files, Mr. Randall made the following report: 
Barry Black, fifteen, has been a ү” member for three years. 
E. Troyer, A Study of Barry Black. 


?John E. Horrocks and Maurice 
acuse University, 1944. 


Yracuse: School of Education, Syri 
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His interests at the ^Y" are swimming and gym. His attendance is 
regular. 

Mr. Stone (boy's physical director) reports Barry as unpopular. 
In group activities he is loud, bossy, assertive, and most uncodpera- 
tive. He tries to associate with boys a year or two older than him- 
self. Despite his frequent attendance, Barry's coórdination and 
timing are poor in the various physical activities. 

Mr. Rice (boy's social secretary) tried to interest Barry in sev- 
eral of the ^Y" clubs without success. He usually dropped out after 
a meeting or two. Special efforts had been made to get him to come 
to Skill-Quest meetings, but until the night of the fight they were 
unavailing. 

On May 19, Barry came into Mr. Rice's office and said that he 
would like to drop in on Skill Quest that evening “as there isn’t 
anything better to do.” (Skill Quest is a joint endeavor of the 
YMCA and YWCA. It has as its objective the promotion of social 
competence through a weekly program of social dancing for mixed 
groups.) 

During the early part of the evening, he made no attempt to 
dance—merely stood around and watched. He even refused an 
invitation to dance from one of the girls on the entertainment com- 
mittee. For a time he played a game of solitaire, 


with a different girl, but did not seem popular with them. His atti- 
tude was rude and sullen. Finally, while Barry was dancing with 
Mae Adams, Pat Neal, one of the boys in his gym class, attempted 
to cut in, and it was then that the fight occurred. 

The next day Mr. Rice left word at the boy’s desk that Barry was 
to come to his office. He did not come. About a week later Mr. Rice 


finished his shower. 

In order to establish rapport, Mr. Rice did not refer to the fight 
at first, but got Barry to discuss the things he liked to do. Barry 
talked about his activities at the “Y,” his attendance at athletic 
contests and the movies, and his collection of movie stars’ pictures. 
He did not appear interested in reading. Barry said that he had 
joined the scouts when he was twelve, but “didn’t care much for it.” 
He got home too late to suit his father, who penalized him by refus- 
ing permission to go to scout meetings for as much as a month at а 
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time. Eventually Barry did not bother to go to the meetings, as he 
was afraid that “the fellows would laugh at me if they found out 
why I was absent." 

. Barry told Mr. Rice that he would like to go to the movies every 
day, but that his father restricted his attendance to once a week. 
When he was home he “just hung around" and listened to the radio. 
His favorite programs included popular dance music, comedy shows, 
and western adventure. 

Barry has no job at present. He had a paper route for a time 
but was kept after school so often that he was unable to deliver 
papers on time and so lost his job. His father gives him an allow- 
ance of fifty cents a week and he occasionally earns extra money by 
doing odd jobs around the neighborhood. He has a bike but seldom 
uses it. One of his greatest ambitions is to learn to drive a car. 
It is a sore point with him that his father feels that he is too young 
to manage a car. 

In answer to Mr. Rice’s questions as to the reason for the fight, 
he assumed a defiant air and said, “Pat Neal pushed me and I'm 
not letting anyone push me around.” Reminded that he did the first 
pushing, Barry became more defiant and said that Pat was one of 
those “smooth chiselers" who had the girls falling all over him. 
Barry said he was not going to be left standing in the middle of the 
dance floor for everyone to laugh at. When Mr. Rise explained the 
etiquette of the occasion, Barry made no reply but began looking 
out the window and tapping his fingers. He interrupted Mr. Rice, 
Saying that he had some work to do at home and would have to 
leave. As rapport was rapidly deteriorating, the conference ended. 

Barry’s physical condition as revealed by “Y” records and the 
family doctor is summarized as follows: Teeth, heart, lungs, and 
blood pressure, satisfactory,” hearing deficiency indicated by watch 
test. Vision, R 20/30, L 20/40. He owns glasses but does not wear 
them except under parental pressure. Stammers under stress. Pu- 
bescent at thirteen. Apparently uses headaches and indigestion as 
excuses to avoid various tasks at home and at school. Eats adequate 
meals, heavy in starch and proteins. Eats candy, etc., between 
meals. He has had the usual child diseases. The doctor reports nerv- 
ousness, sleep walking, and enuresis until six or seven. Height 66", 
Weight 145 lbs. . . 

Barry is а tall, well-developed boy. His feaures are (p and 
irregular, Thick lips, blackheads, and skin eruptions give him an 
unprepossessing appearance. His eyes, watery and bloodshot, i 
Set close together. He slicks down his hair with water and pomade. 
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He seems never to sit still, but is constantly shuffling his feet or 
fidgeting in his chair. 


Parr IA 
DriaGNosis 


In the exercises that follow, you are given an opportunity to 
analyze the case of Barry Black and to evaluate diagnostie sugges- 
tions on the basis of your knowledge of adolescent growth and 
development. On the answer sheet under Diagnosis, Part IA, you 
will find five columns headed, T, PT, N; PE aud. E. Answer each 
of the statements given below by placing a check mark in the 
column that best represents your choice. 


T—True. On the basis of the evidence supplied, 
this statement is definitely war- 
ranted. 


PT—Possibly True. On the basis of the evidence supplied, 
this statement is possibly true, al- 
though more complete information 
is needed. 

N—No Evidence. The evidence as presented gives no 
information that would indicate this 
assumption to be either true or false. 

PF—Possibly False. On the basis of the evidence given, 
this statement 18 possibly false, al- 
though more information is needed. 

F—False. This statement is contradicted by 
evidence given. 


Feels insecure, awkward, or inadequate in social situations. 

Is reluctant to admit or accept his limitations. 

Tends to lean heavily upon suggestions from others. 

Is mentally inferior. 

Is unduly sensitive to the opinions of others. 

‚ Lacks insight into his own reactions and relationships with 
others. 

. Is endeavoring to compensate for lack of prestige with peers. 

Is struggling to emancipate himself from adult supervision. 

. Tends to seek refuge from reality by phantasy and daydream- 
ing. 

10. Tends to meet social frustration by withdrawing behavior. 


Pore шоко Ea 


Con 
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11. Awkwardness and lack of coórdination is a temporary result of 
accelerated growth patterns. 

12. з struggling to adjust himself to his definite heterosexual 
interests, 

13. Feels on the defensive in the company of adults. 

14. Is struggling to formulate a philosophy of life. 

15. Is uninterested in finding acceptance in the eyes of the opposite 
sex. 

16. Has difficulty in adapting to requirements when on unfamiliar 
ground. 

17. Actions stem from a feeling of superiority. 

18. Is exploring various techniques to gain social approval. 

19. Is irritated by restraint or suggestion from others. 

20. Too self-centered to conform or get along readily with others. 

21. Is physiologically immature. 

22. Is embarrassed by his weight. 

23. Is taking refuge in self-pity in adjusting to life situations. 

24. Is in reality anxious to please others. 

25. Skin condition is a result of his unwise diet. 

26. Fundamentally dislikes the «ү» and the people he meets there. 

27. Гайша markedly in physical characteristics from most boys 
his age, 

28. Attitude toward Mr. Rice was due to reluctance to submit to 
adult authority. 

29. Preoccupation with athletics is h 
on Barry’s personality. 

30. Irritability is due to high 
teen-agers. 


aving an unwholesome effect 


basal metabolism characteristic of 


Part IB-X 
REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS 
In the previous section we considered possible causes for Barry’s 
actions at the “Y” and at the dance. In this section we shall con- 
Sider the plausibility of certain remedial procedures. 
On the answer sheet under Remedial, Part IB-X, you will find 
five columns headed: 
VA—Very Advisable 
A—Advisable 
U—Undecided 
I—Inadvisable 
VI—Very Inadvisable 
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Read each of the statements below and place a check mark in 


the appropriate column in accordance with your point of view: 


1. 


2 
3. 
4. Require him to attend all future Skill-Quest meetings and 


Encourage participation in situations where he may make social 
adjustments. 


. Help him to obtain specific instruction in social techniques and 


etiquette. 
Make sure that he is not allowed to go out on any dates. 


behave. 


. Refuse him association with girls in his present state of mental 


organization. 


. His remaining a “Ү” member should depend on attendance at 


non-gym activities. 


- Occasional association with boys a year or two older should not 


be discouraged. 


. He should be sent to a physician for a physical check-up. 
. Skill Quest is the sort of activity he needs. 
. He should be required to apologize publiely at the next Skill- 


Quest meeting. 


. Place Barry on probation where his “Y” membership is con- 


cerned. 


. Since he wants to fight, send him down into the gym with a 


fairly good boxer. 


. Barry's problem should be ignored from a remedial standpoint 


until more is known. 


- More evidence is needed before the chief factors in Barry's case 


can be isolated with confidence. 


. He should be told that continued bossiness and loudness at the 


"Y" will no longer be tolerated. 


. It is a mistake to insist that he attend social activities if he 


doesn't want to. 


. Barry should not have been allowed to attend Skill Quest when 


he expressed the attitude that there was nothing better to do. 


- When Barry refused to dance at first, tho chaperone should 


have made efforts immediately to get him to do so. 


. Mr. Rice was too mild with Barry in his office. 
. Restriction of movies to one night a week is wise, 


. LI . ° 


Panr IB-Y 


The following statements present additional items of information 


it might be desirable to-have at this point. Some of the items are 
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needed immediately, and some are not. Select the five items that 
you consider to be most immediately needed. Indicate your choice 
by placing the numbers of the items you select on the answer sheet 


under Remedial, Part IB-Y (Immediate): 


1. More information on physical status. 
2. At what age he walked and talked. 
3. Socio-economic status of his family. 
4. Relationship with parents. 
5. Fears as a young child. 
6. Relations with teachers and other adults. 
7. Relationship with siblings. 
8. Academic history. 
9. Anecdotal records from teachers. 
10. Record of past aggressive behavior. —— — 
1l. How he gets along with boys and girls in his classes. 
12. Information from a standard personality test. 
13. Information about his peer associates. 
14. Information about mechanical ability. 
15. How he spends his leisure time. 
16. Moral habits. 3 
17. His school extracurricular activities. — 
18. Information about early childhood associates. . 
19. Information from Scout authorities about, Barry's record with 
them. 
20. Information about his intelligence. 


NOW GO BACK and select the five items that are least imme- 
diately needed. Place the numbers of your selections on the answer 
Sheet under Remedial, Part IB-Y (Deferred). 


The case of Connie Casey. The authors of Barry Black 
have prepared two other case-study instruments whose prin- 
cipal purpose (the evaluating of understanding of child be- 
havior) and form are much like those of the cases already 
described. One of the instruments bears the title, The Case of 
Connie Casey? It revolves around the situation of a senior- 
high-school girl whose problems are essentially physical-eco- 
nomic in nature. The plan of alternating information and 


es ifa 
?John E. Horrocks and Maurice E. Troyer, A Study of Connie Casey. 
Syraeuse: School of Education, Syracuse University, 1945. 
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response sections has been employed. There are three informa- 
tion parts and each of these is followed by diagnostic and 
remedial sections. 

The case of Sam Smith. Sam Smith * is the name Horrocks 
and Troyer have given to the third of their case-study instru- 
ments. The problem in this case is basically an intellectual- 
academic one. Sam is an elementary-school child. As did the 
two preceding cases, this one also involves the teacher (or 
prospective teacher) in an analysis of data and the forming of 
hypotheses and plans of action that take account of the data. 
Three information sections, each followed by suggested diag- 
noses and proposals of remedial procedure, make up a total 
of nine pages of material. 

The case of Richard. Another case-study device involving 
an elementary-school child is T'he Case of Richard.» The 
central figure is an eight-year-old boy, in the third grade, 
"interested in science, but below grade in his reading." Diffi- 
culties with an academic situation, namely, reading, charac- 
terize this case-study. The general directions and the first 
three pages of the instrument (it consists of seven pages) are 
presented here to show especially the multiplicity of opera- 
tions with which a single case may confront a teacher in the 
evaluating of his competence for working with a child. 


The Case of Richard 
GENERAL Directions 


. This is an attempt to find out how you think through the han- 
dling of an individual pupil. First, you will be given some informa- 
tion about a pupil whom we shall call Richard. After being given 
a chance to show explanations of Richard’s behavior that you might 
set up, as well as the kind of information you might feel you should 
have, you will be given additional information that might or might 


*Ibid., A Study of Sam Smith. Syracuse: School of Education, Syracuse 
University, 1945. 

5Vivian V. Edmiston, An Evaluation of the Integrated Professional 
Curriculum at Milwaukee State Teachers College. Unpublished doctora 
thesis, The University of Chicago, 1943, pp. 118-128 and 317-328. 
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not alter your explanations. Finally, you are to show how you 
would treat Richard as a member of your class. 

Since your interpretations are to be made from different view- 
points in different parts of this instrument, you should consider each 
part finished when you begin on the next part. However, you may 
refer back at any time to the “Things known about Richard.” 
Read all directions carefully. ` 

In order to have a better understanding of Richard, his teacher, 
who considers her class an “average” one, made a list of facts that 
she had noticed about him. Here is her list. Read it through care- 
fully in order to get an understanding of Richard and an under- 
Standing of how a teacher should work with him. 


Turcs Known Авоот RICHARD 


. Eight years old. 

. Beginning the third grade. 

. Has only an older sister in the eighth grade. 

. Has told the class what the engineering student who rooms 
at his house has told him about electricity. 

. His mother belongs to AAUW (the American Association of 


University Women). 
6. His father is a librarian. 
7. Both parents are interested in having Richard read better. 
8. His sister has had difficulty with reading. 
9. When the class was interested in а cardinal bird, Richard 
d him a book which they 


A со мон 


e 


said he would have his sister rea 
had on different kinds of birds. 

10. Richard tells the pupils with whom he has lunch the Burgess 
stories that his mother or father reads to him. 

11. After Richard brought his rock collection to school, several 
of his playmates have brought in rocks for the collection. 

12. Richard said he spent part of his summer with his grand- 
mother, who lives on the coast. 


13. His number work is good. 
14. He reads well on some days but on other days does not read 


what is in the book. 

15. He does not study much of the time, but looks around the 
room undisturbingly. 

s when asked to do so. 


16. He now takes part in group activitie 
At the first of the year he only watched. 
17. In the second grade he spent most of his time on the play- 
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INCHES OF HEIGHT 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


28. 
24. 


25. 
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ground with another little boy who moved away this sum- 
mer. 

He has been working with the slower group in spelling. 

On the Gates Elementary Reading Tests, his scores this year 
were: 


GRADE 
Test A, To get main ideas........ 2.8 
Test. В, "To predict: rsss «аеннан 2.0 
Test C, To follow directions...... 13 


Test D, To understand details.... 1.6 


On the Gates Primary Reading Test given at the first of the 
second grade he had a score for grade 1.6. 

When asked in class if he did not see the “t” on “fort,” he 
said he was going to get his glasses changed. 

His L.Q. score on the Kuhlman-Anderson Mental Test was 
105. 

He writes with his left hand. 

He is a round-faced, serious boy who is like the other 
children in size. 

His modeling in clay and his rhythm work are quite ordi- , 
nary. That was true last year, too. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HEIGHT-WEIGHT CHART 


53 


52 


51 


50 


POUNDS OF WEIGHT 


AGE (YEARS) 
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Parr I: 2 check the following list to show the extent to which 
ichard has worked out satisfactory ] s 

ү y adjustments, as 
In Column W, if Richard is well adjusted in regard to 

the item. i 
In Column N, if he seems to be neither particularly 
well adjusted, nor yet definitely malad- 

justed in regard to the item. 

In Column Т, if his adjustment is so unsatisfactory 
that it requires immediate treatment. ` 


Areas of Adjustment: 
1. Relation to his home 
situation. 

. Relation to his mother. 

. Relation to his father. 

. Relation to his sister. 

. Relation to his playmates. 

. Relation to his school work. 

7. Relation to his teacher. 


ach item checked in Column T, show those 
on which you based your idea of 
listing in Column F the numbers of 


о cu о t 


Parr IT: Now, only for e 
statements in Part I 
needed treatment by 


those statements. 
Parr III: Several factors may be influencing the case. The follow- 
ing list contains items that are both true and false, both 
relevant and irrelevant. In Column N check those which 
are not plausible contributory factors according to what 
you know. 
In Column P check those that may be plausible influ- 
ences here. 
PARTIII | PART IV 
Influential factors: N|P[IJ|J| 
1. One or both of his parents are al a 
overly concerned about their 


son. 
2. He is overly dependent on the 
people around him. 
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PART VI PARTIII| PART IV 
RIS NOS II 


3. One or both parents neglect the 
boy and make fun of him. 

4. One or both of the parents com- 
pletely dominate the boy. 

5. His rate of physiological devel- 
opment is different from the 
ordinary. 

6. He has poor work habits. 

7. His teacher has her favorites 
whom she babies along. Rich- 
ard is one of them. 

8. His reading ability needs much 
attention. 

9. The children in the family com- 
pete for parental affection. 

10. The father is too concerned 
about his own work to have 
much time for the boy. 

11. The mother's desire to "get in 
with the Joneses" is in terms of 
how the boy can help her do 
that. 

12. Riehard probably inherited 
mental inability. 

13. Richard has shown concern 
about doing things poorly. 

14. General poor health interferes 
with his behavior. 

15. Riehard was not well taught by 
his former teachers. 

16. He is probably just like one of 
his parents in regard to his 
Social behavior. 

17. He has had a narrow back- 
ground of experience. 


18. He may have some specific 
physieal disability. i 


PART VI 


ып 


Parr IV 


Parr IV 


Parr V: 
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PARTIII| PART IV 

N|P|II|J| 

19. His mother and father do not [ue ah Г 
get along very well together. 

20. The mother neglects her family Pr a Е 
for her own social interests. 

21. The parents point out the girl IW der 
in the family as a model for the 
boy. 

29. The parents hold up high Er 3 
standards of achievement. 

23. The pupils in the class have lit- roar ay 
tle groups which leave Richard 
out ЭЕ МЕ 

24. Richard is just naturally stub- | | 
born about doing better work | — 

25. His teacher resents boys in gen- r 3 
cral, and Richard in particular. |__| — 

26. His interest has never been suf- ` 
ficiently aroused. ү | d 

27. One or both parents have with- um mE 
drawn their affection from the 
boy. TENE 

98. The boy depends primarily on 
his sister for affection, not on 
his parents. is aln A 

29. His emotional stability should 
be improved. 


(a): In checking the list, you may notice some items 
which seem completely unrelated to the case and to any 
plan for working with Riehard. Check the irrelevant 
items in Column I. 
(b): Now, in Column J, check those plausible factors 
from Column P which you feel contribute to an adequate 
basis for working with Richard. Check only as many fac- 
tors as you consider essential elements for a complete 


working basis. 
Undoubtedly more information would be pertinent to an 
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understanding of Richard's lack of adjustment. Indicate 
means of getting needed information as follows: 

Column К, if the information is so desirable that it 
should be obtained without fail. 

Column L, if the information would probably be de- 
sirable to have, but could be dispensed with 
in view of the limits of time and energy 
of the teacher. 

Column M, if the information is not worth getting. 


On the pages that follow the directions for Part V are 
twenty-three suggestions for obtaining necessary additional 
information. Then some additional data are presented, and 
further opportunity for interpretation of the case and for 
selection of remedial procedures is given. 

The author of The Case of Richard raised eight questions 
concerning teachers’ competence in working with a child, and 
organized the case-study instrument especially to answer these 
eight questions. The questions and the parts of the instrument 
that relate to each question are as follows: 


1. Do students and teachers remain open-minded in thinking 


about a child when they have only limited information about him? 
(Part I.) 


2. Are students and teachers as sensitive to one as to another of 
the various areas of a child’s living—at home and at school; with 
parents, with siblings, with peers, and with teachers? (Part I.) 

3. Do students and teachers base their general views about а 
child on pertinent facts? (Part II.) 

4. Are students and teachers as Sensitive to one as to another 
of the variety of factors which influence various phases of a child's 
life? (Parts III and IV.) 


_ _5. Do students and teachers show concern about getting further 
information about a child? (Part V.) 


б. Are students and teachers sensitive to the need for a variety 
of information about a child? (Part V.) 

7. Àre students and teachers willing to alter their views about 
a child in the light of further information about him? (Part VI.) 

8. Do students and teachers select classroom procedures in terms 
of the good of an individual child? (Part ҮП.) 


9 Ibid., pp. 119. 
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The case of June Dale. In The Case of June Dale* the 
authors, Edmiston and Woodruff, have developed an instru- 
ment differing in several respects from those already described. 
A single page of data is presented as an introduction to the 
case, and is followed by one-page accounts of ten different 
incidents involving June. Three kinds of exercises are set up 
as means of evaluating a like number of qualifications on the 
part of the teachers. 

The first kind of exercise calls for the marking of six to 
eight proposed courses of action that bear upon the incidents 
and that may be judged to be appropriate or inappropriate or 
about which one may be uncertain. This part of the instru- 
Ment is intended to measure the soundness of the teacher’s 
understanding of the several problems, as it is revealed in her 
choice of courses of action. 

The second set of exercises is aimed at determining how 
Sensitive the teacher is to pupils’ needs. By a process of re- 


examination of the courses of action in the first part of the 
test, and by some additional marking, the teacher reveals, by 
whether such sensi- 


the proposed plans of action she approves, 
tivity is present. 
Finally, the tea 
Cises designed to show to what 
Plans of action, the necessary 
skills and knowledge fundamen 
Situation, and for factors that 
Processes of adjustment. 
Separate answer sheets 
for The Case of June Dale. 


Case-Study Reports 
The case-study instruments already described in ү chap- 
ter were designed, in large measure, for ps rw т ашу 
devices, Certain of the values they hold for teachers and 
zr HMM d Vivian V. Edmiston, The Case of June Dole. 
P Education, Cornell University, 1942. 


cher is asked to respond to certain exer- 
extent she recognizes, in her 
regard for pupil abilities, for 
tally necessary in a particular 
“interfere” with the ordinary 


and tentative norms are available 


I T Asahel D. Woodruff а 
thaca, N. Y.: School of 
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counselors are to be found as well in some case-study reports 
that were not explicitly prepared to serve any evaluative 
function. One such report is mentioned here mainly because 
of the force with which it brings out the importance of the 
teacher's (or counselor's) understanding of growth principles. 

The case of John Sanders. In the description of John 
Sanders’ 5 adjustment to school and home surroundings, the 
authors have presented a coherent, factual account of prob- 
lems attached to the growth and development of a single 
child over a seven-year period. The reader of the report, will 
find the picture of John presented to be similar in many ways 
to the generalized concept of “the normal child.” But the 
uniqueness and variety of behavior that can play their parts 
in so-called “normal” growth are remarkably well demon- 
strated in John’s case. Teachers and counselors will find the 
importance of the continuous record and long-term view of 
behavior clearly emphasized in this study. They also will gain 
much from observing the contribution to the understanding 
of a child that can be derived from comprehensiveness of 
factual data. Furthermore, the case illustrates well the func- 
tion of synthesis of data in the understanding of the dynamic 
character of behavior. 


Methods of Using Case-Study Techniques 


Brief reference was made, in the first paragraph of this 
chapter, to two uses of case-study techniques. It was stated 
that they may serve both as aids to learning (as methods of 
improving understanding of human behavior) and as methods 
of measuring aptitudes in counseling situations. 

In pre-professional training. The case-study instruments 
described in this chapter are perhaps best adapted to a closely 
correlated evaluation-discussion arrangement of classwork. 
Discussion may follow the scoring of each respective section, 

*Harold E. Jones and the staff of the Adolescent Growth Study, In- 


stitute of Child Welfare, University of California. See the “Selected Bib- 
liography" for two presentations of this case. 
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or may come after a whole case has been presented. In any 
event, the realization of the main values of the devices would 
seem to depend upon the full exploration of the data and the 
encouragement of critical thinking on the part of the learner. 

For in-service education. Considerable use has been made 
of the case-study techniques described in this chapter in under- 
graduate classes in child development and in the psychology 
of adolescence. Some have also been used advantageously in 
Undergraduate and graduate courses in guidance. But the 
Most extensive use of some of the case-study instruments has 
been in connection with in-service teacher education classes. 
Such classes have found case-study techniques, of the type 
described in this chapter, valuable as bases for practical con- 
Sideration of educational and psychological principles and as 
Stimuli for the discussion of problems of child growth and 
development, Perhaps the most successful practice in their 
use has been that of having the members of the class work 
through a case-study instrument during one of its earlier 
Sessions, This prepares the way for over-all discussion of re- 
sults and an appraisal of the handling of the case, for critical 
evaluation of the methods of fact-finding employed, and for 
Judgment of the appropriateness and effectiveness of the 


action adopted. 
Usually, this follow-up type ' 
Profitable when it comes to assessing 


Ployed in the case-study. An example of tactics that invite 
cerning their value is the 


Considerable exchange of opinion con th 
Use and interpretation of anecdotal records—a characteristic 
ed in this chapter. 


9f most of the case-studies mention S 
se-study may, in the follow-up 


A particular feature of а case-s 
Work of the staff, become the basis for an extended, supple- 
mentary study. The use of anecdotal and observational records 
15 one example of such а feature. The constructing and inter- 
Preting of growth curves is another. Many similar opportuni- 
ties leading from the case-study 10 important related studies 

vice classes. 


will (and do) occur to the heads of in-ser 


pe of discussion is especially 
the worth of tactics em- 
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Building local case-studies. Another activity, which 
evolves naturally from the use of already-prepared case- 
studies, is the development of similar accounts from locally- 
derived data. The undertaking of such a task will confront 
а, teacher, or а group of teachers, with such considerations as 
the need for much, rather than little, data; the value of 
cumulative developmental records of behavior; and the im- 
portance of giving attention to facts, such as the child's age, 
his health, his exact address, and his father's oceupation, that 
are often overlooked even though they may be easily secured. 

A second condition likely to enter into such an enterprise 
is the necessity of consulting a variety of records for informa- 
tion about the child. Files previously used by classroom 
teachers only in a limited way will then take on importance. 

The sharing of information by several teachers who have 
had contacts with the child is another beneficial activity likely 
to emerge in the course of building the case-study. The writer 
knows of one situation where the construction of a case-study, 
which involved four teachers in the beginning, finally led to 
the participation of eighteen persons (three from outside the 
teaching staff), all able to contribute valuable information 
about the child. 

The measurement of aptitudes. Frequently the question 
of how well a person may be expected to work in a human- 
relations situation is of central importance in effective coun- 
seling. Case-study instruments can, with proper caution, be 
used advantageously to answer such a question. For example, 
the relatively inexperienced individual (inexperienced, that is; 
from the standpoint of formal training) who compares favor- 
ably with competent, experienced teachers and counselors in 
his performance upon the case-study instruments may be con- 
sidered to have given important information about himself. 
Broad inferences from ratings on case-study instruments аге 
probably no more justified than such inferences from апу 
other data. But as part of а larger pattern of information; 
the ratings on case-study instruments should be significant to 
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those advising candidates for positions that attach special im- 
portance to an understanding of human behavior. 


Case-Study Instruments for Different Situations 
І Some coöperation among persons who have participated 
in the development of case-study instruments has resulted in 
the construction of similar devices for several different situa- 
tions, Obvious advantages attach to this cireumstance. Selec- 
tion from the different devices can be made to suit the special 
needs of a particular teacher-education, or adviser-education, 
situation. A summary of the instruments and the problem 
areas to which they give principal emphasis follows: 
PnoBLEM AREA Grape LEVEL 


Social-physiological Junior High School 
Senior High School 


Name or INSTRUMENT 
Mickey Murphy 


Barry Black Sex-social 

Connie Casey Physical-economic Senior High School 
Sam Smith Intellectual-academie Elementary School 
Richard Academie (reading) Primary Grades 
June Dale Social Senior High School 


The case-study approach can be used effectively as part of 
an in-service training program for teachers, as part of a pro- 
gram for parental discussions, and as part of a program for 
the staff meetings of the counselors. Teachers and counselors 
will find many useful materials listed in the bibliography. 
The reader should also examine the material in other chapters, 
in order that the case-study approach may be used in relation 


to other techniques. 
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5 


Interviewing Techniques 


О NE OF THE first tasks of а teacher-counselor is to under- 
stand the pupils whom he seeks to serve. Understand- 


Ing, however, is not enough. It is but a means to an end, not 
àn end in itself. The real objective is to aid pupils to become 
better-ad justed, more wholesome persons. Often it is through 
the interview that this end is accomplished. The interview 
may be considered the bridge between means and end— 
between understanding by the teacher-counselor and under- 
Standing by the pupil. It frequently adds to the understanding 
Ог appraisal of the pupil the teacher-counselor has already 
Obtained through the tests and other techniques considered 
M previous chapters. It may also assist the pupil to under- 
Stand himself and his situation better, and thereby to make 


& satisfactory adjustment. 


What Is Interviewing? 
yone, at one time or another, 


has interviewed others and has himself been interviewed. The 
awyer relies on interviews both to get his client's story and 


© obtain pertinent facts from witnesses. The doctor asks 
eel this pain?” “Did you have 


questions: “When did you first f с 
Measles when you were а child?” in an attempt to discover the 
Medical history of the patient and the background of the 
Present, difficulty. A very great physician recently suggested 

rson who has the disease 


that it is as important to know the pe 
121 


Еуегуопе interviews. Ever. 
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for which he was enrolled in high school. This simple response 
in no way indicated the depth of feeling displayed by him 
when he was asked a similar question about the same course, 
after a friendly relationship had been established between 
him and an interviewer. Usually the interviewer should not 
attempt to get information, through the interview, that can 
be aequired more readily through tests, questionnaires and 
“opinionnaires.” After obtaining information by the other 
means suggested, the interviewer will find it helpful to supple- 
ment his knowledge by asking carefully selected questions and 
by having the student respond to general questions in his 
own way. 

To supply information. A third function of the interview 
is to supply the student with specific, personalized informa- 
tion that he will not, or cannot, get through group-guidance 
activities and techniques. Such information could, of course, 
be supplied to the pupil through a note or letter. However, 
it is in the interviewing situation that the counselor can be 
most sure that the information he gives really answers the 
student's question. If he answers only the specific question 
asked by the student, he may fail to help the student meet 
his complete needs. For example, many a senior has asked 2 
counselor, “Where do you think I should go to college?" The 
trained counselor does not always answer such a question 
directly, but, through a process of skillful questioning and 
through the stimulation of the student's thinking and feeling, 
enables him to answer his own question. 

To motivate students. The fourth function of the inter- 
view is to promote thought, feeling, and action, on the part 
of the student. One guidance authority has likened the trained 
counselor to the catalyst in a chemical experiment. The cata- 
lystinitiates or accelerates chemical action between substances 
without undergoing permanent change itself. As the catalyst 
stimulates substances to chemical action, so does the counselor 
motivate the student to purposeful human action. Motivation 
is an important element in the interviewing process. 
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| Often, all four of these functions are fulfilled in a single 
interview: the establishment of friendly relationships with 
the subject interviewed, the getting of information from him, 
the giving of information to him, and the stimulation of his 
growth processes. Sometimes initial interviews stress particu- 
larly the first two functions, later interviews one or both of 
the last two. The interview is thus seen to be a flexible tool, 
which, in the hands of a trained counselor, is capable of 


Serving diverse purposes. 
Whom to Interview First 
vith a well-organized program of guidance 


ht conceivably issue the following 
lors relative to the order in 


A school system w 
Services for its pupils mig 
instructions to its teacher-counse 
Which students should be interviewed: 

: “The counselor should plan and organize his counseling 
time so that each pupil in his group may be given a fifteen- 
minute, scheduled interview each semester. Obviously, all 
pupils cannot be interviewed in the first weeks. Who should 


interviewed on the first day, and whose case can be safely 
Postponed until later in the semester, are matters of great 


importance, The following order is recommended: 
are known or suspected to be suffer- 


1. Interview all pupils who д dt 
e sure their schedule is in harmony 


M from physical handicaps. B 
with their physical condition. 
2. Interview those whose 
ееп tardy or absent far more th 
3. Interview all those who hav 
More subjects. | | 
4. Interview all those who appear to be maladjusted socially. 
Other teachers will aid you in selecting such persons. — 
5. Interview all those of high ability who have achieved or are 


achievin ir abilities. 
g at a level below their а 
6. interview all students who wish to drop out of school for any 


т 
€ason whatsoever.” 


previous record shows that they have 


an the average. 
e failed or are failing in one or 


s not intended to imply that the 


The order given above i 
Lm ng good work cannot profit, from 


Süperior student who 18 doi 
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counseling. All students should have the undivided time of 
the counselor at least once a semester. The order of inter- 
viewing given is merely meant to suggest those who will need 
immediate help in order to be well adjusted in their present 
situations. But taken as a whole counseling should help all 
students to make intelligent plans. 


A Suggested Interview Schedule with Pupils 
from Seventh Through Twelfth Grades + 


Interviews with the pupil at different grade levels should 
ascertain whether he is making progress. The possible theme 
or center of interest, and the course of action at the various 
grade levels, may be suggested as follows: 


Junior High School 


7B—Get-acquaiated interview. Assemble all data concerning each 
pupil and attempt to interpret it in the light of the pupil's person- 
ality. Begin a cumulative personnel record, which is to form a basis 
for the individual guidance program throughout junior and senior 
high school. 
7A—Adjustment interview. This is a definite step beyond the 
initial interview. Attempt to learn whether the pupil is well adjuste 
to his subjects, teachers, classmates, and general environment. 
8B— School-progress interview. Attempt to determine the pupil’s 
outstanding strengths and weaknesses, as evidenced by his success 
| or failure in various activities, in order to help interpret for him 
the exploratory values of junior-high-school subjects and activities. 
8A—Program-planning interview. Find out the pupil's educationa 
and vocational interests, and help him plan a four-year program 
in accordance with his interests and abilities, 
9B—Progress-and-Adjustment interview. This interview comes 
after the pupil has actually undertaken his elective program. Secure 
а report concerning the pupil's progress and adjustment in the work 
he has chosen. 
9A—Exit interview. This brings to a conclusion six semesters Of 
individual counseling. Use the interview as a basis for senior-high- 
school records. 


1The plan is suggested by one used in South Bend, Indiana. 
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Senior High School 


10B—Initial interview. Get acquainted with entering pupils. Their 
junior-high-scehool records provide а background with which you 
should become thoroughly acquainted. 

l0A— Progress interview. Make sure that the pupil is well ad- 
јаѕќеа to his subjects, teachers, classmates, and general environ- 
ment. The 10B and 10A interviews are both very important, since 
it is in the tenth year that the greatest school mortality occurs. 
11B—Vocational interview. After а year’s experience in senior high 
school, the pupil should now have more mature judgment regarding 
his vocational interests and capacities. 
11A—Progress-and-Adjustment interview. Attempt to learn 
whether the pupil is getting from his social and classroom experience 
all that he should. Is he making progress in the business of develop- 
ing into a wholesome and well-balanced individual? 
12B—Interview regarding future plans. Assist the pupil to decide 
on further training or immediate entrance into occupational world. 
Link on the pupil's preparation for carrying out his plans success- 
шу. 
12A- Exit interview. Check again on future plans. Is the pupil 
Prepared to carry out his plans? Try to discover his outlook on 
life. Has he succeeded in building an integrated personality, which 
enables him to see himself in proper relationship to the universe and 


to his fellow men? 


The Counselor 
person-to-person basis, coun- 


Since interviewing is on а Pe 
stics of the counselor assume 


Selor to student, the characteri з А 
great importance. If the interview is to be an inter-creating 
Process, the attitudes of both persons concerned must be taken 
Into account. The counselor, as the leader, must take the 
Major responsibility for creating à situation in which the stu- 


dent will be aided to recognize his needs or problems, and 
Will be encouraged to face them in an intelligent and courage- 
all the answers, nor will 


ous way. ТЇ lor won't know 
y. The counse. ut what is demanded of him 


e write any prescriptions. еы { 
requires ek И ой n. Bis personal and in his professional 
Capacity. An interview is ® relationship of confidence, fre- 
Quently charged with emotion. While it has tremendous po- 
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tentialities for service to the student, it must necessarily have 
possibilities for harm as well. What are the characteristics of 
the good counselor? 

Emotional maturity. A counselor should be emotionally 
mature. It is too much to expect that all those desiring to 
become counselors, or needed as counselors, will be free from 
problems or even prejudices. The counselor must be, however, 
in the process of solving his own problems, or must at least 
be able to control his feelings. His problems or prejudices 
should not affect his attitude towards the student or, in turn, 
the student’s attitude towards his own problem. Often those 
who have had serious problems themselves are anxious to 
help others solve theirs. While this is a most commendable 
spirit, the admonition first to “heal thyself” is not wholly 
inappropriate. Through experience and training, one desiring 
to do counseling should learn to accept persons of all kinds, 
with all types of problems and difficulties. To accept means 
to understand, not just to tolerate. Intellectual understanding 
is not enough; emotional understanding is required, too. 

Interest and faith in students, A counselor should have 
genuine interest and faith in those whom he expects to coun- 
sel. If one is to be a successful high-school counselor, one 
must like youngsters of this age group and be interested in 
working with them in a person-to-person relationship. The 
faith required of the counselor is not a blind, irrational one 
but an intelligent faith based on reason. Everyone has faith 
that mail will get to its destination. This faith is based upon 
knowledge of the record of the Post-Office Department, with 
its many safeguards to ensure delivery. “Neither rain nor 
storm nor heat nor gloom of night stays these couriers from 
the swift accomplishment of their appointed rounds." This 
is not blind, it is intelligent, faith. A wise counselor knows 
that not every person can do everything that he desires to do- 
On the other hand, he also knows that many persons have 
possibilities within themselves that are all to often unreal- 
ized. He knows that wise counseling can assist persons 10 
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solve their problems, though the solutions are often different 
from those the person originally desired. The author is think- 
ing of two young friends of his who are desirous of becoming 
counselors. One has a basic faith, though an intelligent one, 
in human beings; the other is a confirmed pessimist, who is 
always more inclined to see the negative aspect than the whole 
shades of light and dark. Is there any 


Picture, with its varying 
the two can become more successful 


question as to which of 
in this eoóperative human enterprise? 

Importance of objectivity. A counselor should be as objec- 
tive as possible, possessing what might be termed an unpreju- 
diced objectivity towards facts, events, and persons. He either 
must have this characteristic as an innate gift or learn to 
acquire it. While he should understand not only the student’s 
thinking but his feeling as well, he must not identify himself 
too closely with the latter’s problem. If he does, he loses a 
great deal of his ability to help him. The counselor must 
Maintain a friendly but constructive, affirmative approach to- 
Wards the student and his problem. Too close identification 
May be as bad as the absence of sympathetic understanding. 

A counselor must recognize his own limitations. Even 
though superior counselors tend to become generalists in 
many areas, thereby gaining some knowledge of almost all 
aspects of human beings, they must be willing and anxious 


to get specialized help when it is available. A resourceful 
counselor is perhaps best described as one who knows many 
sources of assistance for one in need of help. Furthermore, the 
Counselor must recognize the limitations of the counseling 
Process itself, which сап only help those who wish to help 


themselves, ats 
A good listener. The most important characteristic of the 
good counselor has been reserved for discussion until the last: 


namely, he must be an active, interested listener. These adjec- 
tives, perhaps, seem almost contradictory at first glance. 
How can one be an active, interested listener? Many of us 

ave at times had occasion to present а problem to someone 
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who was outwardly listening, but whom we knew to be dis- 
interested, and who was actively thinking about something 
wholly unrelated to us and our problem. On the other hand, 
we may have been privileged to have had an interview with 
а good counselor, who gave us his undivided attention, and 
whom we knew to be actively thinking and participating with 
us in relationship to the problem at hand. Yet, when the 
interview closed, we may have become aware of the fact that 
the counselor's greatest contribution was his willingness to 
listen in an interested, active fashion, thus aiding us in formu- 
lating our own answers to our problem. 

There has been no attempt to endow the typical effective 
counselor either with the traits that should be possessed by 
any good professional teacher, or with those of a master coun- 
selor—traits that could not be found in many persons. Rather, 
we have attempted to indicate those traits most closely identi- 
fied with the interviewing situation itself. 

A counselor in one of the author's classes prepared tho 
following list when asked to suggest the characteristics of the 
good counselor: 


A CouNsELon's CREED 


I must at all times realize that there are no set patterns of 
human living; that in each case I am dealing with a distinct per- 
sonality; and that each individual who seeks my advice does 80 
because of a true desire to find help. " 

I must create an air of confidence, so that the counselee will 
feel free to talk about himself. He must be made to feel that he i$ 
talking to a friend, who will not betray him but will help him to 
solve his problem. It is only when the opportunity is afforded for 9 
frank exchange of ideas that I can work at my best. 

I must be sincere and sympathetic. Therefore, I must be gen" 
uinely interested in the problems and difficulties of other people. 
Tolerance is absolutely necessary. Sharing another's point of view 
with a sympathetic understanding of his hopes, his fears, his fail- 
ures, and his successes is the foundation stone in the structure ° 
counseling. 
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I must be able to command the attention and respect of the 
counselee in a legitimate manner. Prestige without hostility, respect 
without awe are essential goals. The elimination of hostility and 
awe and the instilling of respect and prestige are necessary to a 
Successful interview. 

I must have a definite te 
each experience. It must be ad 

I must be intelligently prep 


chnique—one that will improve with 
aptable to each counselee. 
ared. I must be aware of possible 
Droblem areas. Sources of all helpful materials must be at my 
finger tips. The more information that I can gather, the more help- 
ful I will be to the counselee. I must never offer a final solution 
to the counselee's problem. I should be ever mindful of the theory 
of alternate goals. I must always call in a specialist when needed. 
I must close the interview in such a manner that the counselee 
leaves with a feeling that something has been accomplished to help 


him solve his problem. 


Counselors vary. Some counselors are too dominating, too 
Willing to express their own viewpoints, and too interested in 
Compelling agreement. Others, less dominating, rely too much 
On persuasiveness to win their point. Both these characteris- 
ties are valuable for certain types of work, but not for coun- 
Seling. Other counselors are too maudlin or sentimental in 
their appeal to the student. А few are too interested in prying 
into the problems of others, perhaps as 2 substitute for 
resolving their own problems. The best counselors are those 
Who understand the student and who aid him to solve his own 
Problem, realizing that their function is that of creating а 
Situation and starting a process in which their own role, 
though important, should not take precedent over that of the 
Student for whom the interview is planned. A counselor's 
Teputation often makes OT breaks him with other students. 

upils know whether the counselor 15 à friend in whom to 


confide, one from whom help can be received, and one who is 
i n to grow and become increasingly 


Concerned with helping then 
able to guide jape а o such a one, more and more 


Students come for voluntary interviews. 
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The Interviewee 


Much attention has been given to the counselor because 
he, more than the student, gives tone and leadership to the 
interview, though most often in a quiet, indirect way. Some 
interviews, as suggested earlier, are regularly scheduled events, 
in order to help the pupil anticipate a particular adjustment. 
Others occur when pupils are in difficulty and in immediate 
need of assistance; still others are held primarily to aid à 
person to see possibilities in himself and in a situation, possi- 
bilities that he would not realize without help. The last type 
pays the largest dividends of all. 

If an interview is to achieve maximum success, the pupil 
should possess certain essential attitudes, A knowledge of 
these attitudes should aid the counselor to induce them in 
pupils being interviewed. Frequently, a group-guidance tech- 
nique or group discussion of interviewing will aid the pros- 
pective interviewees themselves to recognize these attitudes 
and to know the part they are expected to take in this joint 
experiment, this process of problem solving. 

Student should feel need. A student who comes to an 
interview on his own initiative is more likely to profit from 
an interview than one who comes by invitation. Of course 
а, skillful counselor frequently can aid in inducing such ар 
attitude or, at least, can accelerate its development early in 
the interview. The student, however, must contribute a will- 
Ingness to adopt this outlook. The writer has made it a prat- 
tice to assist the student to see the importance of this attitude 
on his part. One has little chance of helping persons who come 
only because they were sent by parents or well-meaning 
friends. This is particularly true if there is an emotional aspect 
to the problem. 

Desire to find solution. A second attitude that it is essen- 
tial for the student to have is a genuine desire to find a solution 
to his problem. Sometimes one feels a need, but has no re 
desire, to find a way out of а partieular difficulty. Perhaps the 
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problem has become a useful crutch, or device to enable one to 
have privileges that would not otherwise be available. 

_ Desire to think through problem. A third attitude essen- 
tial to a successful interview is the desire, on the pupil’s part. 
to think through his problem with someone. One may feel ^ 
genuine need and desire to find a solution to a particular 
problem, but feel that it would be best to work it out alone 
without asking for help. The student may even resent help 
and consider it an intrusion. When this happens, he сап be 
brought to realize, through group activities, that frequently 
а good way to help oneself is to seek help from others. He 
may be told that a peanut wagon, which sends off steam all 
the time, has never been known to blow up. 

It has been suggested, in this and the preceding sections, 


that the attitudes of counselor and student toward them- 
selves, toward the problem under consideration, and toward 
tance. The knowledge, skill, 


One another, are of much impor 
and wisdom, with which the counselor approaches an inter- 
view has much to do with its success. On the other hand, the 
character and personality of the student also have much to do 


with the result of the interview. 


Favorable Conditions for an Interview 

Time. Time and place are important factors in a success- 
ful interview. Sufficient time should be reserved, if possible, 
анар! from interr 
чө require fifteen or twen 
nvolving difficult problems, 
growing conviction on the P 
any can be accomplished in 
rst forty-five or, at most, six 


co á ing 
unselor, time may be set aside during 
the noon hour. 


Period, after school, or during : s ; 
Place. Usually it is necessary that the interview be held in 

the teacher’s classroom or in an office set aside for this pur- 

Pose. The latter is more desirable- Everything possible should 


uption. A survey interview usually 
ty minutes. For other interviews, 
an hour may ре needed. It is a 
art of many counselors that little 
a simple interview after the 
ty minutes. For the teacher- 
the counselor’s free 
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be done to assure the student that his confidences will be 
respected, and that the counselor’s whole attention and under- 
standing are being given to him and his problem. The phys- 
ical setting should further suggest, when possible, a business- 
like, though friendly, attitude. In the last section of this 
chapter, further suggestions will be made as to favorable 
conditions for the interview. 


The Steps in the Interview 


All that has been said to date has dealt with the general 
preparation of the counselor and the creation of a proper 
environment. Now we shall concern ourselves with the various 
steps in an interview. The writer would like to designate these 
steps in terms of the basic activity or concern of the coun- 
selor in each phase: 

1. Preparatory step 

2. Gaining rapport 

3. Listening creatively 

4. The problem unfolds 

5. Working out the solution 

6. The student departs with satisfaction 
7. Following through the interview 

Each of these steps, or aspects of the total counseling 
process, will be discussed in order. 

Preparatory step. Good interviews are planned, just as are 


courage a student to delay a decision until the necessary 
information can be acquired. In a previous chapter, consider- 
able attention was devoted to acquiring information about 
pupils through tests. The information resulting from such 
tests should have been recorded and the record studied before 
the interview, Counseling can seldom be effectively carried 
on without accurate and adequate data. A record folder 
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should be devised and kept up to date for each of the students. 
Counseling given on matters requiring previous data when 
Such data is not available is little better than guessing. Re- 
cently, a graduate student in guidance was somewhat disap- 
pointed when the writer refused to approve a program for a 
given quarter’s work,without information concerning work 
Previously completed. Interestingly enough, when all the facts 
Were brought into the open and were used as the basis for 
Advising the student, the latter revised his program and ex- 


Dressed appreciation for the assistance given. 


Things to Consider in Preparing for the Interview 


1. An attractive, quiet, restful place, free from distractions, does 


much to put the student at ease. "o 
2. To meet the needs of each student, one must individualize 


each interview. 
3. The best interviews grow out of real needs on the part of the 


Student concerned. 
4. The relationship between counselor and counselee should be 
Опе of mutual confidence. : . 
5. The interview should be informal and friendly. 
6. The counselor should pay particular attention to new stu- 


ents. 
7. Procedures will vary with changed situations. 

8. The good counselor continues to study. 
Gaining rapport. T he best advertisement а counselor can 
ave is the acclaim of those whom he has aided. The counselor 
Should be ready to listen, but should not appear too eager. 
he friendliness of the counselor and his ability to use and 
Understand the student's language will do much to establish 
a counselor who sees a number 
remember that although a par- 
ticular interview may be, say, bis ninth, it is the > arp only 
Опе for the student facing him. Thee га: : ve sila 
Student to relax in the very beginning, р T. s 
friendly smile, an impression of casualness, will assist the 
Student to bein the interview in a relaxed manner. 
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Things to Consider in Gaining Rapport 


1. The student should be able to regard the counselor as a 
friend. | ; 

2. Establishing rapport with some students requires more time 
than with others. 

3. Counselors should always be pleasant. АЕ 

4. Each student should feel that he is receiving the undivided 
attention of the counselor. 


Listening creatively. It is particularly important that the 
student be given the chance to talk from the very beginning 
of the interview. He should have an opportunity to tell his 
story in his own way, while the counselor listens attentively 
and thinks and feels with the student as he talks. Some coun- 
selors nod attentively during this process; others give short 
sounds of affirmation. Both of these devices suggest to the 
interviewee that his words are receiving attention and con- 
sideration. 


Things to Consider in Listening Creatively 


- The counselor listens more than he talks. 

- The counselor observes the reactions of the student. 

- The counselor expresses his interest in the student. 

- The counselor respects the confidence of the student. 

. Attitudes and feelings are as important as actual facts. 
- Tolerance and understanding are absolutely necessary. 


Сз л о ton 


The problem unfolds. While listening to the student, the 
counselor is actively attempting to understand the problem 
both as it is set forth by the student and, if possible, in its 
larger setting, with the many ramifications that are as yet 
unseen by the student. In some cases the student himsel 
brings the problem into the open; in others, he does not- 
In the latter case, the counselor attempts, through question- 
ing, to bring out all possible factors. The wise counselor does 
not attempt to interpret an idea directly to the counselee . 
if it is not clear or if the student is not ready for it. Instead: 
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by adroit questioning he leads the student to see aspects of 
the problem that he had overlooked in considering it alone. 


Things to Consider as the Problem Unfolds 


1. The counselor should help the student to gain insight into his 
own problems. 
2. After the problem has been stated, the student and counselor 


should begin its analysis. 
3. The counselor should try to understand the student's situa- 


tion. 
4. The counselor should not assume too much responsibility for 
the problem. 

5. Individuals mu 


well as their ideas. 2 . 
6. Recognition by the counselor of the conflicting feelings of 


the student helps the latter to clarify his problems. . 
7. The counselor should assist the student in considering all the 


problems involved. | | 
8. Problem situations that are discussed are not likely to be 


feared. 
Working out the sol 


st be understood in terms of their feelings as 


ution. There was once an attitude 
that the solution of a problem was primarily the responsi- 
bility of the counselor. More recently, emphasis has been 
given to the very important role played by the student him- 
self. The writer subscribes to the view that working out the 
Solution is primarily the student’s responsibility, but he be- 
lieves that the counselor can give direct assistance by sug- 
gesting alternative solutions, choice among them resting with 
the student, A counselor should have more resources at his 
command than the student. He may not advise directly, but 
he should assume some responsibility for aiding the student 
to see the various solutions possible. While the ultimate solu- 


tion should rest largely with the student, the counselor can 
aid him materially by suggesting possible moves without tell- 
He can help by 


ing him which he himself believes best. е саг 

Pointing out relationships and suggesting possible interpreta- 
tions and alternative solutions. This means he must maintain 
а delicate balance between old-fashioned advising and the 
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so-called non-directive counseling. Counseling itself, as gener- 
ally defined, represents just such a sensitive relationship. 
Non-directive counseling is to be commended for giving 
emphasis to the need to respect the personality of the coun- 
selee, and for expressing great faith in the individual's powers 
to help himself. It offers but half a loaf, however, if it denies 
the counselor the opportunity to aid the individual to learn 
things about himself that he had not previously known. Per- 
sonality is not transformed by mere advice. Assisting the 
counselee to see alternatives other than the one he is con- 
templating and to think through possible outcomes does noi 
violate the sacredness of the human personality. Suggestion 
of other possibilities, if there is no thought of trying to con- 
vince the counselee of the wisdom of choosing a particular 
one, can be a part of all good counseling procedures. The 
final decision, however, must always come from the student 
himself, if the counseling concerns matters in which choice 18 
involved. 


Things to Consider in Aiding the Student to Work Out a 
Solution 


1. What are the possible solutions to the problem? 

2. What are the student’s likes and dislikes, his strengths and 
weaknesses? 

3. All students should have work in which they can succeed. 

4. Counseling suggests alternate activities and choices. 

5. Counseling gives information, but not advice, 

6. Counseling assists the student in exploring all possible su£- 
gestions. 

7. The student is assisted by counseling to develop various solu- 
tions, and to analyze their attendant consequences, 

8. Counseling encourages thinking through each suggestion be- 
fore passing on to the next, 

9. Counseling should assist the student in setting up standards 
for evaluating plans, " 

10. Counselors should help the student to become objective 20 
his analyses. 


11. Counseling may help the student to modify his attitudes. 


» 
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12. The plan of action eventually adopted should be the choice 
of the student, not of the counselor. 


The student departs with satisfaction. The interview 
should be terminated when it has come to a logical conclusion, 
and should not be permitted to drag out. The student should 
depart from the interview more anxious to solve his own prob- 
lem and more courageous in his attitude than when he entered 
upon it. He need not be happy, necessarily, but he should feel 
satisfied that he is on the way to a solution of his difficulty. 
The counselor should make the student feel that he is welcome 
to return, but should see to it that a return visit about the 
same problem is seldom imperative. His attitude, however, 
should suggest that the door is open, and that the student 
is welcome to come back again about this or other problems. 
Good counselors guard against creating in thé counselee a 
sense of increasing dependence upon others, but strive rather 
to aid him to assume a growing independence. 


Things to Consider in Terminating the Interview 
1. The student should become increasingly self-directive. 
2. End the interview when objectives have been accomplished. 


3. Summarize the plan of action agreed upon. | | 
4. The student should leave feeling that something has been 


accomplished. 


Following through the interview. Whether notes should 
be taken during an interview depends entirely on the attitude 
of the student. This writer very often takes notes during an 
interview, with the consent of the counselee, after suggesting 
that the counselee can have the notes at the close of the inter- 
view if he so desires. But by that time, the confidence of the 
latter is normally so great he is glad to have the counselor 
keep the notes, if that will aid the total process. By all menti 
a short but adequate record should be made of an interview 
as soon after its termination as possible. The memory cannot 
retain unaided the principal facts and impressions; these 
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should always be recorded in a "follow-through" procedure. 
Following through means more than recording the pertinent 
data, however. It means checking to see that those to whom 
the student has been referred have a knowledge of the person 
and the problem; it may mean obtaining specific information 
to pass on to the student. The follow-through is as important 
in counseling as in golf. 


Things to Consider in Following Through the Interview 


1. The process of helping the student is a continuous long-time 
relationship. 

2. Take notes in the student's presence only with his permission. 

3. Record significant observations at the close of the interview. 

4. Record the basic facts concerning the interview as soon after 
its close as possible. 

5. It is advisable to keep all information concerning a student 
in an individual folder. 

6. Confer with other persons who may be 


able to offer assistance 
on à given problem. 


Judging the Effectiveness of the Interview 


A list of questions that might aid a counselor in judging 
the effectiveness of an interview follows: 


1. Does the interview arise out of the needs of the student? 
- Is there a genuine desire on the part of the teacher to find 
a solution to the problem? On the part of the student? 
3. Do the two participants have confidences and an interest in 
each other? 


4. Is the discussion strictly concerned with understanding the 
student? 
5. Are the suggestions realistic? Can they be achieved? 
6. Are alternate possibilities discussed from among which one 
can be selected by the student as the basis for a decision? 
7. Does the counselee have a chance to express himself? 
8. Is the process of helping the individual а continuous affair— 
a long-time relationship? Is a follow-up made? 
9. Are resources for aid made available? 
10. Does the student become increasingly self-directive, or does 
he become more dependent upon the counselor? 
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К п. Is this relationship a mutual exchange of ideas or is it a 
pouring-in" process? 
12. Does the student feel at ease? Is the association formal? 
Friendly? 
' 13. Is the interview used for disciplinary purposes? 
14. Is the counselor capable? Does he know the student? Situa- 


15. Is the conference held in the proper setting? 

16. Does the counselor guard against dangerous suggestions? 

17. Is the process efficient in terms of time and effort? 

_ 18. Does the student feel satisfied? Has the conference been an 
inter-creative process? Has progress been made? 

. 19, Does the preliminary meeting interest the student in secur- 
ing further help? 

20. Does the counselor stop when the problem has been solved? 
Is the counselor overattentive? Oversolicitous? 

21. Are the attitudes and feelings of the student taken as а 
matter of fact, or true, even though the student appears to be 
wrong? Does the counselor recognize the sincerity of the student? 

22. Does the procedure vary with the situation? Does the pattern 


vary with the individual? 
23. Is the counselor a good listener? 
24. Does the counselor respect the confidence of the student? 


25. Are other individuals and other sources of aid utilized? 


Some Suggestions to Interviewers 
A series of generalizations relative to interviewing was 


Suggested by a director of guidance for the use of all coun- 
Selors in a large school system. These are reproduced here, 


after slight editing: 


1. Have a quiet place to counsel without interruptions, dis- 
tractions, or confusion. Little touches in the room can express à 
spirit of warmth and order. It is difficult to carry on a satisfactory 
interview with a pupil when а class is present in the room. . Р 

2. Put the pupil аз much at ease as possible at the beginning о 


the interview. T€ 

3. Handle all problems with ease and never get excited. 

4. Encourage the pupil to tell his story. 

. 9. Establish a friendly relationship W 
Viewed. 


ith each pupil intere 
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6. Avoid letting the pupil develop any personal attachment. 

7. Seek the basis of any mistake pupil has made and help him 
to learn to avoid the same kind of mistake again. 

8. Be concerned with the attitude of the pupil. 

9. Encourage and inspire whenever possible. 

10. Show pupil that sincere efforts are being exerted to help him. 

1l. Argumentation has no place whatsoever in guidance and 
counseling. 

12. Diseuss the problem freely and thoroughly with the pupil, 
and with anyone who has facts to contribute. 

13. Confidential consultation with other counselors or persons 
concerned may be handled in another room, thus preventing growth 
of feeling on the pupil’s part that secret conversations are going on 
about him. 

14. Sustained patience is necessary, especially for cases that do 
not lend themselves entirely to immedate efforts, 

15. Avoid the terms: subnormal, dumb, low group, incorrigible, 
when speaking of pupils. The counsclor's task is to help a pupil 
who has problems, not to stigmatize him. 


The following materials will be helpful to counselors and 
teachers in understanding the process of interviewing. The 


interview is discussed in terms of the steps or stages that may 
be followed: 


Some Aspects of Interviewing ? 


, Each interview should be planned but the counselor must change 
his plans and vary his techniques to fit each situation. 


Aspects How To Do It 


1. Help the counselee feel Begin in an interested and friendly 
at ease. way. Be natural and sincere. Take it 
easy. Discuss topics of mutual inter- 
est. Insure privacy, Follow counselee’s 
lead in getting into the problem. Pro- 

vide comfortable Setting. 


? Developed by the Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


4 
y 
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2. Win counselee's confi- 
dence. 


3. Use a variety of ap- 
proaches, 


4. Try to make the inter- 
view helpful. 


5. Keep interview going. 


б. Guard against yourself. 


Show a sincere interest. Recognize and 
respect his attitudes and ideas. Stress 
his strengths. Increase his self-respect. 
Do not violate confidential materials 
of other counselees. Don't be hurried. 
Let him talk. Do not pry. Try to un- 
derstand his point of view. Do not 
sermonize. 


Approach may be direct or indirect. 
Determine receptivity of counselee, 
duration of problem, emotional factors 
involved, keep shifting gears into bet- 
ier techniques as you gain more in- 
sight. Follow the lead of the counselee 
in determining the directions to take. 


Encourage counselee to express him- 
self frankly and freely. Encourage an 
analysis of the real problems. Observe 
reactions, mannerisms, tensions, to lo- 
cate key spots. Listen and observe. 
Listen for the counselee's "theme 
song." Provide for emotional release. 
Stimulate self-examination and self- 
therapy. Try to help counselee iden- 
tify, analyze and suggest solutions for 
own problems. Help counselee carry 
responsibility for own problems. Don't 
take over. Try to make some progress. 


Try to move into helpful action. Don't 
get too far afield, Stop and summarize. 
Emphasize decisions and plans made 
by counsclee. Restate counselee’s ideas 
occasionally. Try to explore all desir- 
able angles. 

Don’t take over the responsibility for 
the problem. Watch your own biases, 
attitudes, values. Be sure you are talk- 
ing a language both understand. Don’t 


push, coerce, or decide. 
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7. Close the interview care- Plan some next steps. Don’t drag on 
fully. too long. Use other resources as refer- 
` ral aids. Make it possible for person 
to return. Observe counselee to deter- 
mine time to stop. Stress plans involv- 
ing action. 

8. Follow-up. Follow-up to evaluate effectiveness of 
interviewing. To determine whether or 
not counselee needs additional help. 
To contact referral possibilities. To 
check on your information, 
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Therapeutic Counseling 


Levels of Counseling 
pters, we have seen that guidance 
practices pervade all phases of school activity. Moreover, 
а recent survey + indicates wide acceptance of the term “guid- 
ance,” with a similarly wide variation in definition and 
Practice, 
. Few full-time counselors. Seldom, however, do we find 
M our schools guidance specialists, that is, individuals who 
devote full time to guidance activities, and whose training 
and experience qualify them as “experts” in the field. There 
аге three major reasons for this: (1) the demand for guidance 
Specialists far exceeds the supply,” and the salaries asked are 
higher than those that most school systems are able to pay; ? 
(2) the importation of а guidance specialist who has not 
been a member of the regular teaching staff is often resented 


—- 
1Clifford E. Erickson and Marion С. Happ, Guidance Practices at Work. 
ew York: McGraw-Hill Book Co 
?Tt is estimated that the Veterans 


Г, THE FOREGOING cha: 


› Administration alone will require the 
Services of $n ly 4,700 clinical psychologists and vocational advisers 
Within the hec seed Cf, J. G. Darley and Dael Wolfie, “Can We Meet 
the Formidable Demand for Psychological Services?", The American Psychol- 
ш (June, 1946), 179-180. 5 -— 
‚ох re фа f to be com: 
Same base 5 as = » Rachel Dunaway Cox, бошай and. Their 
Work. Philadelphia: Archives Publishing Соар, 398 р. s С пенні 
ur ш ing aching profess! ieherepuy| 
апу competent workers are leaving the evil E Ede: gher-paying 


Positions in business and industry, EU 
14 


ice to put counselors on the 
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by other teachers and therefore may defeat its purpose; and 
(3) relatively few guidance specialists have had sufficient 
public-school training and experience to meet state require- 
ments for work in elementary and secondary schools. In con- 
sequence, guidance activities are carried on for the most part 
by members of the regular teaching and administrative staff. 

Nevertheless, a number of school systems have established 
counseling positions, particularly at the secondary level. Al- 
though the majority of these are part-time jobs, filled by 
counselors who have had only incidental training in guidance, 
the number of full-time counselors appears to be increasing. 
In a recent study of 100 selected counselors, for example, 
Cox * reported 53 full-time workers. It is important to note, 
however, that 45 of the 100 counselors were employed in cities 
of 100,000 and more inhabitants. Hence, it is quite possible 
that the majority of the full-time counselors recorded were 
employed in large urban centers, 

Functions of counselors. The title of “counselor” appears 
to encompass a variety of functions and levels of performance, 
“since this is, at the moment, the title most widely accepted 
for the worker who carries on the educational-vocational- 
emotional type of guidance.” 9 In general, however, we may 
distinguish three major levels of counseling activity: (a) in- 
structional guidance, (b) faculty counseling, and (с) profes- 
sional counseling." 

Types of counseling. Instructional guidance is an activity 
carried on by classroom teachers (see Chapter IX). We have 
seen that classroom teachers have a heavy responsibility for 
meeting the individual needs of their pupils, and that many 
informal counseling sessions arise through the daily contacts 
of teacher and pupil. Faculty counseling is ап activity of 
teacher-counselors and administrators who are assigned full 


5 Ibid., р. 28. 

5 Ibid., p. 24, 

6 Ibid., p. 27. 

7 Adapted from E, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co 


G. Williamson, How to 


Counsel Students. New York: 
mpany, 1939, pp. 52.57. rd 
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ог part-time counseling responsibilities (see Chapter VII). 
А majority of faculty counselors probably have had their 
basie training in fields other than guidance, having become 
counselors largely through their interest in, and ability to 
work with, students. The trend toward in-service training 
programs (Chapter XVII) is encouraging in that classroom 
teachers, administrators, and counselors, are becoming increas- 
ingly skilled in case-study techniques (Chapter IV).5 It is 
also encouraging to note that larger numbers of school per- 
sonnel are working toward advanced degrees in guidance and 
related felds. For example, 67 of the 100 selected counselors 
studied by Сох? held master's degrees, 22 of these had taken 
additional work, and 5 held a doctorate. 

Professional counseling, assumed to be the most sophisti- 
cated level of counseling activity, necessitates extensive train- 
ing in diagnostic and remedial techniques for dealing with 
student problems. A minimum essential for the professional 
counselor is the possession of a master’s degree in guidance or 


a closely related field, and this degree should preferably have 


been conferred by one of the major educational institutions 
he importance of laboratory 


whose staff has been alert to t 
courses and of supervised field work.!° In addition, a year 


or more of successful teaching and counseling experience is 


highly desirable. 

In all levels of counseli 
Obviously demands as pre-requisite 
tively with other people. As Darley 


ng, successful work with students 
the ability to work effec- 
11 has pointed out, one 


ounseling in the High School Guidance 


8 Cf. John G. Darley, Testing and С 
Program. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1943, p. 20. 

9 Cox, ор. cit., p. 25. 

19 Cf, “The Preparation and Certification of the School Counselor," Occu- 
pations, XIX. (April and May, 1941), 533-538, 589-594. Also, The Training of 
Vocational Counselors, Washington, D. C., War Manpower Commission, 1944; 
Harry D. Kitson, “The Training of a Vocational Counselor,” Journal of Clin- 
ical Psychology, I (July, 1945), 180-181; and Training Opportunities in. Guid- 
ance and Personnel Work, East Lansing, Institute of Counseling, Testing, and 
Guidance, Michigan State College, 1946. 


11 Darley, op. cit., p. 166. 
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may be a brilliant student of human behavior and still be 
unable to help students solve their problems. Many qualifi- 
cations other than those of academic attainment and counsel- 
ing experience are necessary. 

Role of therapeutic counselor. The remainder of the 
present chapter is devoted to a description of an important 
phase of professional counseling. It has been designated as 
therapeutic counseling, and it emphasizes the more esoteric 
aspects of the counseling process, aspects that call for a high 
order of skill on the part of the professional counselor. Ad- 
mittedly, there are relatively few guidance workers who will 
wish to specialize in this area, since it calls for academie train- 
ing at the doctoral level plus several years of successful 
full-time counseling experience, and since job opportunities 
for qualified workers with more generalized training and ex- 
perience are plentiful. Yet no basic text in guidance is com- 
plete without an introduction to this area of specialization. 


The Province of Therapeutic Counseling 1° 


The therapeutic counselor diagnoses and treats, primarily 
on an individual and face-to-face basis, the minor functional 
maladjustments of his clients. In the school system these 
clients consist mainly of pupils who come to him voluntarily 
for help or are referred by other faculty members, parents, 
or outside agencies. As a form of community service, he may 
also counsel clients of varying ages who are not directly con- 
nected with the school. The materials, techniques, and pro- 
cedures, he uses are similar, for the most part, to those of 
other counselors. His work differs essentially in degree, how- 
ever, inasmuch as he is equipped by virtue of his training 
and experience to work more intensively in helping the indi- 
vidual student solve his problems. A systematic treatment of 


22 Much of the material which follows has been adapted from Harold В. 
Pepinsky, "The Reliability of a Set of Diagnostic Categories for Use in the 
Clinical Counseling of College Students,” Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, on file 


Са Сау of Minnesota Library, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
is, : 
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the therapeutie counselor's province should make this distinc- 
tion clearer. 

The nature of problems. If we think of adjustment in 
terms of operations by which individuals attempt to become 
related more favorably to their environments," then malad- 
justment becomes a failure to establish a satisfactory rela- 
tionship. Maladjustment, like any problem in learning, results 
from an obstacle to the satisfaction of а motive or groups 
of motives, and its cure lies in removing the obstacle. But 
maladjustment is a special kind of learning problem, in that 
it results from a barrier to the satisfaction of a vital need 
апа produces uncomfortable tension or frustration within the 
individual.1® This distinction is one of degree rather than of 
kind, since the problem in learning becomes a maladjustment 
to the degree that the individual is made uncomfortable by it. 

Limits to counseling. The therapeutic counselor is not 
equipped to diagnose and treat all forms of maladjustment in 
Students, Problems of physical health and serious sociai and 
emotional maladjustments should be treated by the physician, 
the psychiatrist, or the clinical psychologist.|^ Yet the thera- 
peutic counselor does treat large numbers of students whose 
Problems are nonorganic in origin, and whose maladjust- 
——— 

38 Adapted from the Dictionary of Psychology, 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934, p. б. 
Ad, Quies, A. T. Jersild, Т. R. McConnell, and R. C. Challman, Educa- 
tional Psychology. New York: Macmillan, 1942, pp. 300-301. Here “motive” 1з 


used in th езз within the individual which, granted a relevant 
erene ыыр a particular activity. This definition 


Stimulus, initia ir and sustains а i 
of ones Len ай from: (a) John A. McGeogh, The Pezychology 
of Human Learning. New York: Longmans, Green, 1942, p. 27; (b) Arthur 
: Melton, “Learning,” Encyclopedia. of Educational Research, edited by 
- S. Monroe. New York: Macmillan, 1941, рр. 607-686; (c) O. H. Mowrer 
and Clyde Kluckhohn, “Dynamic Theory of Personality,” Personality and the 
Behavior Disorders, edited by J. McVicker Hunt. New York: Ronald Press, 
1944, Т, 79. 7 
r 15 Saul Rosenzweig, “An Outline of Frustration Theory, 
c лоп Disorders, р. 380. 
iliamson, ор. cit., pp. 55-57. А : Р 
17 Ап УТАА edited Ьу J. C. McKinley. Minneapolis: 
niversity of Minnesota, 1939, pp. 119-181. For example, the therapeutic 
Counselor is not trained to treat students with glandular upsets, cancer, ог 


edited by H. C. Warren. 


» Personality and 
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ments are not so deeply embedded that they require a great 
deal of probing 18 nor so incapacitating that they necessitate 
institutionalization.!9 

Face-to-face relationship. These three criteria are the basis 
for our generalization that the therapeutie counselor treats 
minor (nonembedded, nonincapacitating) funetional (non- 
organic) maladjustments. It was also stated in our introduc- 
tory paragraph that counseling is done primarily on an 
individual and face-to-face basis, The therapeutie counselor, 
like many other workers in the broad field of human relation- 
ships, works primarily through the medium of a series of 
direct contacts with the individual counselee, offering the 
latter assistance in changing attitudes, understandings, and 
behavior.?? This medium is commonly referred to as the inter- 
view, and, although they differ in their concepts of its purpose 
and how it should be conducted, all writers in the field of 
counseling are agreed on its usefulness in helping the counselee 
solve his problems, 

In this brief description of the province of therapeutic 
counseling, two important developments should be noted. 


brain lesions—although he may be permitted to assist in the process of re- 
education—while he can treat many students whose maladjustments result 
indirectly from poor adjustment to physical impairment, 


t upon the use of hypnotism, its state- 
pply to the use of psychoanalytic and 


psychology instructors and counselo: 


E - into forbidden regions," 
19 


Societies have Set up—arbitrarily, perhaps—certain standard limits be- 
yond which an individual cannot go in his behavior without being considered 
dangerous either to himself Ог to others. An extensive review of the findings 
may bo jotironologiste and psychoanalysts in support of this point of view 

ound in i 
Са Rm owrer and Kluckhohn, ор. cit., pp. 85-131. 


Овегѕ, Со li : п 
Mifin, 1942 p.a Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghto: 


21 The interview however, į i i 
› : is by no means: the only therapeutic medium 
at the counselor's disposal. See "Some Promising Possibilities,” 


Ас 
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The first is the clinical or case-study method: the objective 
appraisal of the individual's aptitudes, abilities, interests, and 
attitudes, by means of a wide variety of measurements and 
observations that form the basis for a more scientific guidance 
service.22 The second is a recognition of the important part 
played by the counselee and of the need for helping him to 
understand and accept himself and to carry the major re- 
sponsibility for whatever action is taken as the result of 


counseling.?? 

This, then, is the province of therapeutic counseling. There 
is, of course, a large borderline area, in which the counselor's 
work will overlap that of the psychiatrist and clinical psy- 
ehologist.^ If he is wise, the counselor will limit himself to 
that which he is professionally trained to do, recognizing the 
danger that lack of caution in this regard may cause actual 
harm to students whom he is not qualified to treat and sub- 
tract in time and energy from the amount of real help he 


might otherwise give to other students. 


Pros and Cons in Counseling Therapy 


Directive versus non-directive. Therapeutic counseling is 
а relatively new profession, marked even during the past five 
years by vigorous and healthful argument over the pros and 
cons of differing therapeutic techniques. A clear-cut delineation 


22 Cf. (a) D. С. Paterson, "Introduction," pp. viii-xvi, in E. G. Williamson 
and J. С. а Student. Personnel Work. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937; 
(b) E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley, op. cit., pp. 168-183; (c) Paul Wallin, 
"The Prediction of Individual Behavior from Case Studies,” The Prediction 
of Personal Adjustment, edited by Paul Horst, Social Science Research Coun- 
cil Bulletin No. 48, New York, 1941, pp. 186-195. (d) Carl R. Rogers, The 
Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 

?3(a) Rogers, “Counseling and Psychotherapy,” (b) “Non-Directive Coun- 
Seling as an Effective Technique,” Frontiers of Guidance, edited by John R. 
Yale. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1945, рр. 105-112; (с) Carl В. 
vo and John L. Wallen, Counseling With Returned Servicemen. New 

ork: McGraw-Hill, 1946. 

за «Тре Field or Chiat Psychology: Past, Present and Future,” Journal 

о} Clinical Psychology, I (January, 1945), 1-20. 
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of extremes in therapy has been made by Porter;?5 who con- 
irasts the "sponsored" and “emergent” approaches—more 
commonly referred to as directive and non-directive counsel- 
ing. The latter approach is “client-centered,” le. in the pupii- 
counselor relationship, it is the pupil who is given the major 
responsibility for gaining insight into and solving his own 
problems. The former approach, on the other hand, is “coun- 
selor-centered” in that it is the counselor who determines 
appropriate goals for the pupil. 

Historically, directive counseling at the professional level 
appears to have its roots in the clinical method, one of the 
important developments in counseling noted in the preceding 
section. Since the directive counselor assumes the heavy re- 
sponsibility of determining appropriate goals for the coun- 
selee, he must gather extensive data about his client by 
utilizing such sources as orientation questionnaires, tests, 


Instead, the counselor is concerned with following the lead 
given by the counselee: what does he want to know about 
himself? What does he plan to do in order to solve his own 
problems? Whatever case-data are gathered are the result of 
counselee initiative. The formal case-study approach, which 
accompanies what Rogers 27 calls “the traditional diagnostic- 


25 Elias Н. Porter, Jr., “The Develo: 
Counseling Interview Procedures. Part I: The Development,” Educational 


, 


27 Carl R. Rogers, "Psychometric Tests and Client-Centered Counseling," 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, VI (1946), 139-144. 
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prescriptive viewpoint," is rejected in favor of counselee- 
sponsored activities. If, however, the counselee wishes to find 
out more about himself and asks for means of obtaining this 
information, facilities for obtaining it are placed at his dis- 
posal. Whether he follows through in obtaining the informa- 
tion is left to his own initiative." 

One should not infer from the greater amount of space 
devoted to non-directive counseling that this method super- 
cedes the case-study approach of directive counseling. Cer- 
tainly Dr. Rogers and his associates are deserving of praise 
in their efforts to make counselors aware of the difference 
between the counselor’s diagnosis of a pupil’s problems and 
the pupil’s understanding and acceptance of and willingness 
to correct his own problems. On the other hand, one should 
be equally careful to avoid the conclusion that all high-school 
pupils have the capacity and resources for solving their own 
problems and that the counselor need merely act as an agent 
for recognizing and interpreting pupils’ feelings.?? 

Need for more evidence. Lacking experimental evidence, 
we have as yet no valid basis for choosing either the directive 
or the non-directive method in therapeutic counseling. Com- 
Mon sense dictates a cautious examination of both points 
of view, pending clearcut evidence, and the use of the best 
їп each. An attempt at synthesis has been made by Bordin,*° 
who emphasizes “the need for fostering client initiative and 
the exercise of alertness and insight in responding to client 
feelings,” at the same time pressing for differential diagnosis 
and treatment of the wide variety of client problems. 


5 


?8 Ibid. 


?? Rogers asks "some basic questions" (cf. Counseling and Psychotherapy, 


Pp. 53-81) which must be answered satisfactorily before non-directive coun- 
Seling can be instituted. It is regrettable that these questions are ignored by 
Many enthusiasts. Indeed, Rogers himself has failed to stress them in his 
latest book (ef. Rogers and Wallen, Counseling With Returned Servicemen). 

30 Edward S. Bordin, “Diagnosis in Counseling and Psychotherapy, Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, VI (1946), 169-184. 
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Diagnostic Categories in Therapeutic Counseling 


Three major steps. Most authorities are agreed on three 
major steps in therapeutic counseling: (1) diagnosis, (2) 
therapy, and (3) follow-up or evaluation. Diagnosis is the 
process of identifying and ascertaining the causes of a client’s 
maladjustment; therapy is the process of applying remedial 
procedures to help the client solve his problems; and fol- 
low-up or evaluation involve 


does. 


Unfortunately, а great deal of what the counselor does is 
based on a naive faith in the adequacy of his procedures. This 
is true even at the professional level, In presenting the ex- 
tremes of directive and non-directive counseling, the writer 
has attempted to show the need for clarification of issues, 
for systematization of counseling procedures, and for carefully 


designed experiments to test the validity of assertions made. 
Classification plans. There 


LCS 
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1. The Need for Diagnostic Categories 


In the science of physical medicine, it has long been com- 
mon practice to systematize diagnosis and treatment. Such 
pathological conditions as blood diseases, diseases of the brain, 
respiratory disorders, and diseases of the reproductive organs, 
are grouped under separate headings, with distinctive, objec- 
tive manifestations or symptoms that enable them to be dif- 
ferentiated one from the other. Experimentation has shown 
that distinctive treatments must also be given, and consider- 
able progress has been made in determining the most effective 
treatments for particular pathological conditions. 

Classification in medicine. In diagnosing the complaint of 
a new patient, the practicing physician is therefore able to 
get at the cause of the complaint through evaluation of phys- 
ical and laboratory findings, to place the pathological condi- 
tion under its previously established name and in its proper 
category, and to institute appropriate treatment. If the treat- 
ment is known to have been successful with the majority of 
other patients with similar pathological conditions on whom 
it has been used, the physician can be fairly certain that it 
will benefit the new patient. This process of categorizing diag- 
nosis and treatment not only saves the physician’s time, but 
also reduces the factor of error in his work. 

Psychiatric work, although based on observations often less 


Objective than those of physical medicine, also demands con- 
Siderable knowledge and skill in classifying symptoms as an 
aid in diagnosis and treatment. That a need is felt for clear 
and systematic thinking in this respect is evidenced by the 
Special committee on terminology and classification, appointed 


by the American Psychiatric Association, which meets nearly 
every year3i Some evidence of the confusion that still exists 
may be found in a review of professional literature on contem- 


Porary psychopathology.” 
MOT 
31A. H. Maslow and B. Hittelmann, Principles of Abnormal Psychology. 
ew York: Harper, 1941, p. 363. 
So.c. Hervey Cleckley, The Mask 
alled Psychopathic Personality. 


1 emterpret the 
Sanity; An Attempt to Reanterpret 
^ St. Louis: СЕ V. Mosby. 1941. ро. 175- 
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Nevertheless, the psychiatrist who can identify sets of 
symptoms in his patients with syndromes #3 already cata- 
logued from observations of other patients frequently can 
determine the nature of the disorder, estimate its seriousness, 
and, as a result, institute therapy to remedy the disorder.?: 

In therapeutic counseling, the need for system and clarity 
in diagnosis and therapy is at least as great. Our file of ob- 
servations is less complete, however, because our work is 
newly begun. For the same reason, our methods of observa- 
tions are often cruder. 


tion. Five criteria are Proposed against which 
of diagnostic categories may be measured: 


1. They must identify real problems, 
2. They must be as inclusive as possible, 
3. They must lead to consistent and accurate diagnosis, 


4. They must possess relatively unique and distinctive charac- 
teristics, 


5. They must indicate distinctive and adequate therapy. 
3. Experimental Categories 


Diagnostic category systems have been developed by Wil- 
liamson and Darley,?> Munroe,** Bordin,?7 and Pepinsky.9$ 


202; Daniel I. Malamud, “Objective Measuremen 


Psychopathological Research,” Psychological Bullet 
240-258. 


t of Clinical Status in 
т, XLIII (May, 1946), 
is a group of symptoms dynamically interrelated in that 


they are manifestations of a particular kind of maladjustment, 


за Maslow and Mittelmann, 0p. cit., p. 303. 


versity Press, 1942, 
27 Bordin, op. cit. 
38 Pepinsky, 0p. cil. 
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The Williamson and Darley formulations represent the most 
commonly used categories in student counseling, and have 
been selected as the most systematic, clear-cut, and extended 
descriptions of a number of writers.?? Although the categories 
are designed for use with college students, they may be used 
with high-school pupils as well. Williamson and Darley have 
classified the minor functional maladjustments of students 
under "six broad, major areas of student activity": financial, 
educational, vocational, social-emotional-personal, family, and 
health. The authors present à concise summary of the most 
frequently appearing symptoms to be looked for under each 
major heading. An outline of these follows: 


Financial: 
Complete Self-Support 
Plans Incomplete Without Financial Aid 
Plans Limited by Financial Resources 
Тоо Much Outside Work : 
Worry over Family Financial Sacrifices 


Educational: 
Discrepancies Between Achievements and Abilities 
Discrepancy Between Ambitions and Abilities 
Discrepancy Between Claimed and Measured Interest 
Discrepancy Between Measured Interest and Ability 
Poor Study Habits 
Indecision 
Inappropriate Perspective on 
Lack of Motivation 
Lack of Skill in Use of Aptitude 
Plans Limited by Educational Red Tape 


‚ and J. M. Edmunds, “Coun- 


Education 


9? Of, (а) E, G. Williamson, H. P. Longstaft 
Seling Arts College Students,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIX (April, 


1935), 111-194; (b) Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. 
ew York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935, chap. 14; (c) ibid, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary 
School. New York: Harper, 1937, chap. 3; (0) А. В. Traxler, Case-Study 
Tocedures in Chiidace: New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1937 
imeographed); (е) A. C. Eurich and C. G. Wrenn, Appraisal of Student 
à aracteristies and Needs,” Guidance in Educational Institutions. Thirty- 
eventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
loomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1938, pp. 31-67. 
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Vocational: 
Discrepancy Between Ambitions and Abilities 
Discrepancy Between Claimed and Measured Interest 
Discrepancy Between Measured Interests and Abilities 
Genuine Measured Equipotentiality 
Parental Influence in Choice 
No Information or Misinformation About Occupation 
Conflicts Between Academie and Job Standards in a Given 
Occupational Area А 
Idealization, Romanticism and Fadism in Vocational Choices 
Use of a Job Label to Achieve Other Aims 
No Vocational Plan 
Failure to Relate Education to Job Adjustment 
Job Opportunity with Different Ability and Interest Patterns 
Social-Emotional-Personal š 
Personality Traits Precluding Life or Job Adjustment 
Inappropriate Socialization 
Sex Conflicts 
Family: 
Sibling Conflict 
Split-Family Situations 
Overdependence on the Part of the Student 
A Difficult Transition to Independence 
Serious and Overt Family Conflict 
Physical Health 
General Poor Health 
Residual Defects 
Specific Physical Defects 
Limiting Physical Handicaps 
Severe Physical Handicaps 
Persistent Worries About Health 40 


The Williamson and Darley categories are based upon the 
classification of hundreds of symptoms, noted by teacher- 
counselors, into logically related groups. It has been the 
Writer's observation that the categories are easily grasped by 
therapeutic counselors-in-training; hence, it might be inferred 
that they would be of value to counselors in the treatment of 


40 Williamson and Darley, 


- cit., pp. 172-173, 184-223. 
41 Williamso a a РВ М 


n, Longstaff, and Edmunds, op. cit, 
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new cases (see Chapter VII). Yet we must reject them for 
use in counseling since they do not identify real problems, 
nor do they possess unique and distinctive characteristics. 

| In the second place, if we assume that no two cases in a 
given category will necessarily have like problems, then the 
Williamson and Darley categories will be of little help in 
Pointing to differential and effective therapy for new cases. 
The therapeutic counselor who uses these categories will there- 
fore need to rearrange such symptoms as he observes into a 
new Gestalt before he can determine what needs to be done. 

A set of experimental categories has been evolved by 
Bordin and modified by Pepinsky. These categories include: 
Lack of Assurance, Lack of Information, Lack of Skill, De- 
pendence, Self-Conflict (Cultural, Inter-personal, and Intra- 
Personal), and Choice-Anziety.*? 

Lack of assurance. The Lack of Assurance client has prob- 
ably the least disrupting adjustment problem of all pupils 
Who report for counseling. He is like the physically fit person 
Who goes to a doctor to check up on his health, in that his 
goals are appropriate; he merely seeks “expert” corroboration 
of his own decisions. It is inevitable that many otherwise well- 
adjusted pupils will feel insecure in the midst of contem- 
Porary social and economic turmoil. Also, more and more 
Pupils are seeking counseling as this resource becomes better 
publicized in the community. Finally, many pupils report to 
the counselor out of curiosity, which can be turned to good 
advantage by the counselor who has the responsibility of 
Making this experience worthwhile. 

Counseling therapy for this type of client involves a care- 
ful review with him of his assets and liabilities, to let him 
See why his goals appear to be valid; it also involves pointing 
out efficient means of reaching these goals. 


—à 
42 Bordin’ igi ies were: No Problem (Lack of Assurance), 
5 original s i d Discrimination (Choice- 
arged upon Bordin’s 
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and there are numerous persons who profit by the gullibility 
of others through the media of dazzling "short courses to 
Success," 43 

The therapeutie counselor is often called upon to deter- 
mine whether the lack of information is а real problem, or 
whether it is merely symptomatie of another more basic 
maladjustment, Therefore, therapy should consist of more 


revealed as a “non-personality problem” he can be guided to 
better educational and vocational adjustment through infor- 
mation-giving in the interview.1# 


of skill. There are probably many clients whose 


Propriate life goals because of inability to perform adequately 
certain requisite acts.45 Although they have the necessary 


not learned for themselves, economical and efficient methods 
of reaching important goals, 


It is beyond the Scope of this discussion to deal with spe- 


eL R. Steiner, Where Do People Take Their Troubles? Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifin, 1945. 


“Е. G. Williamson and Е. 8. Bordin, “А Statistica] 
Counseling," Educational and Psychological М 
Ibid. “Evaluating Counseli 


Evaluation of Student 
Casurement, I (1941), 117-132. 
ng by Means of a Control Group Experiment, 
2, 1940), 434-440. 

and Darley (Student Personnel Work, esp. pp. 196-200) and 


\ ‹ nts, chaps. 7, 8, 14, 15) have con- 
siderable attention to the Problem of sk; i 3 + 
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cific methods of educating a client in the proper acquisition of 
skills*® The therapeutic counselor should of course make 
liberal use of whatever referral resources are at his disposal. 
Re-education, however, cannot be forced upon a client, and 
Опе of the counselor’s most difficult tasks is that of motivating 
the client. The wise therapist will set the stage and then sit 
back as much as possible to let the client initiate his own 
re-learning. 

Lack of independence. The Dependence client has learned 
to adjust by making others decide things for him, being un- 
able to choose for himself. His “biological” dependence on 
adults for food, clothing, and shelter has become a “cultural” 
dependence on adult regulation and determination of his cus- 
toms, goals, and expectations; in short, he has not been psy- 
chologically “weaned.” ** The counselor is often looked upon 
аз а source of individual attention, or as а parent-substitute. 

Because the dependent client has learned to lean on others 
Over a long period of time, re-education 1s often a slow and 
edious process, The client must be brought through a succes- 
Sion of therapeutic contacts to an emotional acceptance of 
himself as the person responsible for his choices and actions.!$ 
Ав Bordin has emphasized, partial guidance may be necessary 
m the early stages of therapy, but more and more responsi- 

Шу must be gradually shouldered by the client. 


Self-conflict, The literature on Self-Conflict is so bii 
at one cannot hope to summarize it in the brief space al cn 
to this important category. Briefly, it involves a complex 
= . +. 
some of the experimental literature (Gates, 
i p. cit., chap. 11). 


i е: Charles C. Thomas, 1937, p. 
асн oles of Abnormal Psychology. 


46 . 
McConnell has summarized 
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emotional problem, in that a role desired by the client is at 
variance with the dictates of his environment. Thus, there is 
confliet in ehoosing between two different and vitally neces- 
sary goals. In Cultural Conflict, the individual's desires are 
pitted against broad social forces, e.g., he is a member of à 
minority group and desires status in the larger social group. 
Inter-personal Conflict is more narrowly centered in the con- 
flict of the client's desires and those of an individual or small 
group of individuals (e.g. the family). Intra-personal Con- 
flict has its source directly in the client, who finds himself 
unable to play a desired role because of limitations within 
himself. 

The writer suggests the following tentative outline for 
treatment of Self-Conflict: (1) The client must be helped to 
release deep-seated feelings and to understand and accept him- 
self and his situation. (2) He must be helped to plan a satis- 
fying solution in terms of either (a) changing the external 
situation or (b) changing his own attitudes and behavior. 
(3) He must be helped to follow through with his plans?" 
Apologies are in order for a terse condensation of what is 
probably the most difficult problem in therapeutie counseling. 

Choice anxiety. This difficulty seems to appear most fre- 
quently in times of economie and cultural upset. Here the 
client is confronted with a choice between two or more equally 
unpleasant alternatives to action. This condition is distin- 
guished from Dependence and Self-Conflict in that it usually 
has a precipitating cause, i.e., a sudden and radical change in 
the client's environment, and in that the client, in the past, 
has apparently been a normal, well-adjusted person. 

There are two general forms of treatment. One is to help 
the client play down the importance of one of the alternatives 
во as to be able to accept another. The second plan is to help 


558; R. W. White, *A Preface to the Theory of Hypnotism,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXVI (October, 1941), 477-505. 

5°Cf. Maslow and Mittelmann, op. cit.; Rogers, Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy; and Porter, op. cit. 
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the client accept his situation emotionally to such an extent 
that he can bide his time until the problem solves itself. 
| In the writer’s study of the experimental categories, he 
found nearly all of them to be reliable and valid to the extent 
that competent therapeutic counselors could agree in diagnos- 
ing them." T 


Some Promising Possibilities 


There have been many indications in this chapter that 
therapeutic counseling is still in an embryonic stage of de- 
velopment. Although one hopes that the hundreds of horta- 
tory articles on counseling currently appearing in professional 
educational, and psychological journals will be supplanted to 
a greater extent by clear-cut and objective reports on experi- 
mental research, one is yet impressed by the enthusiasm 
shown. 

Three new trends in therapy and research should be noted 
by the counselor-in-training. One involves the increasing ap- 
Plication of projective methods, another is à movement toward 
group therapy, and the third is sociometry. It is too 
early to state what their permanent effects on counseling will 
be, but they are, for the moment at least, enjoying a cordial 


reception. 

Projective techniques. A proje 
by Frank 52 as “the presentation о 
signed or chosen because it will mean to the subject not what 
the experimenter has arbitrarily decided it should mean . . . 
but rather whatever it must mean to the personality who 
&ives it, or imposes upon it his private, idiosyncratic meaning 
and organization.” In short, the client is presented with a 

screen” outside himself, on which he “projects” his inner 


thoughts. The value of the method lies in its allowing the 
Ss 

us Тив caution is made that the write 

1 clients of the University of Minn 

edit his results are valid for other samp 

? L. К. Frank, “Projective Methods for the Study of Pers 


9f Psychology, VIII (1939), 403. 


ctive method was defined 
f a stimulus situation de- 


r's results were based on a study of 
esota Student Counseling Bureau. 


les is open to question. 
onality," Journal 
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therapist to probe for hidden motives without making the 
client aware of what is happening. Its chief limitation appears 
to be its lack of objectivity, since it allows considerable 
latitude in the interpretation of a given response. Fore- 
most among contemporary projective instruments are the 
Rorschach, a series of inkblots to which the client is asked to 
respond, and the T'hematic Apperception Test, a series of 
pictures about each of which the client is asked to tell a 
Story.?* 

Group therapy. This, as its name implies, is an attempt 
to treat groups of clients simultaneously. Its practice is based 
on the assumption that individual therapy conducted in the 
counselor's office may be a highly artificial situation, and that з 
the client may be forced to transfer his learning to social 
interaction outside the office. The theory is advanced that 
if а client can be treated as a member of а social group, the 
treatment process may have more realistic implications, A 
second rationale is that group therapy reaches more clients, 

~With less expenditure of time and money. As in other phases 
of therapeutic counseling, further experimentation is needed.55 

Socio-metric devices, A third promising lead is sociometry, 
the measurement of the structure of groups. In the classroom, 
for example, pupils may be asked to list the classmates they 
would like for friends and the classmates they would not like 
for friends, or they may be asked to list desirable luncheon 
companions as against undesirable companions, and зо forth. 
A pupil who is chosen frequently by his classmates as desir- 


5? А way to circumvent this difficulty with encouragi i 
А tu ging results is presented 
in Ruth L. Munroe, Prediction, of the Adjustment and Academic Parferanice 
of College Students by a Modification of the Rorschach Method, Applied 
аав Монар No. 7, Stanford University Press, 1945.” 
5+ Two excellent discussions of the projective methods ma Б found in: 
Robert W. White, “The Interpretation of Imaginative Pisis" Pas 
sonality and the Behavior Disorders, edited by J. MeV. Hunt. New York: 
gm ne 1944, 1 214-254; Helen Sargent, "Projective Methods: Their 
rigins, eory, and Application in Personality Research," Ps ical 
Bulletin, XLII (May, 1945), 257-293. dao uen 


55 Cf. "Group Psychotherapy: A Symposium," Sociomet t- 
November, 1945), 13-560. и YALE Amena 
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able is called acceptee, one who is frequently considered un- 
desirable is called rejectee, and one who is mentioned infre- 
quently as either desirable or undesirable is called zsolate.®® 
Bociometry appears to have considerable promise as one of 
the aids in evaluating the results of therapy. 


Summary 


. Three levels of counseling were introduced: (a) instruc- 
tional guidance, (b) faculty counseling, and (c) professional 
counseling. Therapeutic counseling, an emphasis given to pro- 
fessional counseling, is concerned with the diagnosis and 
treatment of minor functional maladjustments. Diagnostic 
categories were suggested as a means of bringing system and 
clarity into diagnosis and therapy and as a means of testing 
hypotheses concerning the effects of therapy. An experimen- 
tal set of diagnostic categories was presented. Finally, some 
promising leads in therapeutic counseling were discussed. 
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Helping Pupils Plan Their Programs 


NE or THE most important guidance activities is that of 

helping pupils plan intelligent programs. Far too little 

time and counseling effort have been devoted to this service. 

In many schools, an effective planning service would increase 
greatly the value of the guidance program. 

This chapter is concerned with the entire process of helping 
pupils build better programs. Attention will be given to the 
problem of subject choices, participation in extracurricular 
activities, and the choice of part-time work experiences, as 


well as to the problem of choosing wisely for leisure and 


recreational development. It will be necessary to consider the 
kinds of information that must be provided to the pupils and 
the extent to which they are made aware of their own inter- 
ests, abilities and needs. Consideration will be given to the 
Counseling process, which is so important in helping young- 
Sters, and, finally, some suggestions will be made regarding 


the organization of a planning program. 


Basic Principles 
Pupils must participate. Program planning is a coópera- 
tive process, in which an increasing share of responsibility is 
Carried by pupils as they mature and become more able to 
make most of their own decisions. Every pupil, therefore, has 
а basic right to participate actively in the process. It is im- 
Portant that we conceive of program planning as an oppor- 
167 
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tunity for pupils to learn to become more self-directive, and 
that the entire process should be used so that pupils learn as 
much as possible about caring for their own affairs. Only 
through participation can pupils learn the importance and 
the implications of different choices, as well as their personal 
responsibility for making desirable choices. 

In many schools, the act of course-selection by the student 
involves only acceptance or rejection. This concept is entirely 
too narrow, for the selection or rejection should be primarily 
an act carried on by the student as he considers the factors 
involved in building the best possible program. It is necessary, 
therefore, that choices be available to students and that they 
understand the implications of the alternate routes available. 

Alternatives should be available. Pupils not admitted into 
a training or educational activity should be helped to find 
other satisfying courses. The guidance program should so 
function that every pupil rejected for one activity is helped 
to find others that suit him as well. The very aet of rejection 
should be reduced to the absolute minimum. Adequate infor- 
mation about the course, the abilities and interests required, 
the abilities and interests of the pupils, and a careful dove- 
tailing of this information should help the pupil to see the 
reasons for alternate activities. If any doors are to be closed, 
it is important that other doors be opened. 

School inventories its resources. The physical facilities of 
the school must be taken into account during the program- 

. planning period. Every school has the responsibility of mak- 
ing à complete inventory of all of its resources. It must 
determine how these resources can be best employed, in order 
that the greatest number of the most appropriate students 
may be served. 

Pupils must know facts. Pupils cannot make intelligent 
choices unless they have acquired a great deal of basic infor- 
mation. They must have some information about employment 
trends and present-day conditions, since their vocational 
choices are conditioned by such information. Their educa- 
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tional choices are conditioned by their personal and vocational 
plans; consequently, it is equally important that they be well 
acquainted with the educational offering of the school. They 
must know the courses available, the specific activities of 
each course, the end purposes and values of these courses, 
and the requirements for successful participation in them. 
They must also know a great deal about themselves—their 
aptitudes and abilities, their interests and the interests they 
might be able to develop, their working efficiency, and their 
abilities in each of the many different fields open to them. 
Assisting the handicapped. The guidance program must 
recognize the fact that there will be some pupils who do not 
readily fit into the pattern of school offerings, and for such 
students the process of program planning must not be one of 
"dumping" them into the least resistant department. Two 
obligations rest upon the entire staff of the school: every 
effort must be made to reorganize the school program to care 


for a greater variety of interests and abilities, and the admin- | 
istrators of each area of school activity must study their own 
offerings more carefully to find activities appropriate to those 


who do not readily prosper: ; 
Personal development is important. The planning process 


must take into consideration the development of the pupil in 
terms of personal and social characteristics. In some cases, 
permanently affected the pupil 


Years of academic failure have | | 
and he needs a school environment conducive to а feeling of 
Personal worth. In still other cases, the pupil may have en- 
Joyed far too many instances of success without ever having 
been challenged really to test his abilities and exert himself. 
m each student's case must be ei in the light of 
its total eff he individual student. E 

huic bet Л Pupils have had only limited op- 
Portunities to test their abilities, to learn about their interests 
through actual application, to know occupational conditions 
and trends from first-hand experience, and to relate these 
factors to their own programs. The pupil’s entire program 
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must constantly take into account the necessity of exploration. 
It is important, therefore, that exploratory activities be pro- 
vided in each subject and at every grade level. It is also vital 
to permit sufficient flexibility, so that every student may at 
times explore a subject and then decide to move into other 
activities that seem more profitable. 

Counseling is essential. Competent counseling is an essen- 
tial part of the process of program planning. It might be 
thought of as the third side of an important triangle. 


SELF- UNDERSTANDING 


INTELLIGENT 
PROGRAMS: 


EDUCATIONAL AND 


COUNSELING 
VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Competent counseling necessitates two conditions: able 
teacher-counselors and adequate counseling time, so that 
every pupil may have ample individual attention. It is par- 
ticularly important that such counseling be available when 
pupils are planning their senior-high-school programs. 


Factors in Program Planning 


A successful program-planning service should be consid- 
ered as a continuous process carried on throughout a pupil's 
stay in the school. It involves learning about the individual, 
helping the individual to learn about himself, providing à 
great deal of educational and vocational information, and pro- 
viding adequate counseling services so that planning is care- 
fully and skillfully done. All these factors are important in 
helping pupils plan programs. 

Learning about the individual! At the time of the first 
contact between the child and the school, the process of 
learning about the individual should begin. From that time 


1 бее materials in Chapters П, IIT, IV, V and VI for additional suggestions. 
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on, the school should be alert to the need for collecting and 
recording significant information. À cumulative folder M usu- 
ally the best type of record to use, and at regular intervals 
the counselors should analyze the contents of these folders 
and prepare digests or summaries of the more important 
material. 

His likes and dislikes. А cumulative record of the ex- 
pressed as well as the evidenced likes and dislikes of an 
individual is very important. In fact, since an analysis is 
essential to intelligent program selection, attention should be 


given to such aspects of interest as the following: 

1. What general types or major kinds of interests are shown? 

2. How strong are these interests? 

3. How stable are they? What evidence is 
permanency? 

4. What i Г interr 
T hat important interre 
- 5. Do these interests tend to "cluster 

utually supporting areas? 
* 6. How are these interests related to actual experiences Or, 
nversely, to the absence of experience? 

7. How are these interests related to 

: 8. How are these interests related to n 
Pressures, or “gang” drives? 
e How stable and how 

need these interests? 
" 10. To what extent are these intere 
creational program? 
ГГ To what extent is the pu 
eve goals evidenced by interests? 
tio 12. To what extent do these interests 
nal “marketability”? 

hat To what extent can these interests b 
lons? 

td 4. To what extent are interests correlated with abilities, oppor- 
ities, and resources? 


there regarding their 
lationships are there between inter- 


” or group themselves into 


abilities or aptitudes? 
amily background, social 


important are the factors that have 


sts supported in а pupil's 
pil willing to “extend” himself to 
have educational or voca- 


e changed by new stimu- 


s and abilities of the 


Aptitudes and abilities. The aptitude 
ct of learning about 


Pupil constitute another important aspe 
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the individual. As in the case of interests, the study of abil- 
ities should be a continuous one, beginning at the time the 
child first contacts the school. Every evidence of ability or 
potential ability should be noted and made a part of the 
permanent record. Periodically, these records should be re- 
viewed, to discover long-time trends and other important 
characteristics of the ability pattern. The teacher-counselor, 
then, should recognize the importance of knowing about these 
things: 


1. The pupil’s general ability to do school work—both potential 
and demonstrated ability 

2. The special subject abilities 

3. The pupil's reading ability 

4. The pupil's working efficiency—study habits, drives 

5. The pupil’s level of achievement in those subject areas hav- 
ing relationship to educational and vocational plans 

6. The pupil’s specific vocational abilities: clerical, number, 
filing, mechanical, finger dexterity, visual, physical 

7. Abilities acquired through actual work experience, or in 
other ways 


8. Physical and health factors important in educational or 
vocational plans 


9. Social and personal characteristics related to educational or 
vocational plans 


10. Background information relating 
nomic resources, and personal contacts 


to family traditions, eco- 
These factors are important items for the teacher-counselor 
to know and are equally important as a part of the informa- 
tion the pupil acquires about himself. 

Sources of information. The teacher-counselor has many 
sources of information available, several of which have been 
discussed in detail in earlier chapters. The following list indi- 
cates those sources most useful in getting information perti- 
nent to the process of program building: 


1. Observation and th 


е use of the recorded observations of 
others. 
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2. Use of try-out and exploratory experiences; 
un i ан ay muU кушы 7 унс 
. Interviews with the pupil. This is опе of the most i 
and most neglected, sources of information. шари, 
Mss E. - of tests and inventories: school aptitude, achievement, 
2 М рае aptitude and ability, social and personality, 
E "d habits, and reading ability tests are among the most impor- 
nt. See detailed discussion in an earlier chapter. 
5. Use of the cumulative record. 
b 6. Use of autobiographies, anecdotal records, and other informal 
ut descriptive materials. 
" 7. Physical exams and health records to help determine physi- 
al appropriateness of plans. А 
in 8. Personal data blanks. These blanks can be most important 
inte ee Each school should devise its own blanks but should 
x i information important in program planning. The following 
This has been included here to illustrate this type of material. 
Tni 5 blank is used in Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
It nois, and is a more extensive one than is needed in many schools. 
18 included here so that schools may select those items appro- 
Priate to their own situations. 
9. Home visitation and discussions with parents. 
Tus Reaetions and opinions of other teachers, employers and 
er community adults. 


This inventory of the individual must be an important 
E of the program-planing process and most of the informa- 
ion should be accumulated as the child progresses through 
School. No counseling service can function effectively without 
adequate and accurate information about the pupil. 

Providing Educational and Vocational Information 

tional and vocational activities 
background of information. In 
information, it is neces- 
from grades one through 
pupils understand the 


Mio uas: choices of educa 
m са be based on an adequate 
Жав «Аме pupils may acquire such 
ind o plan an organized program 
ne Nes It is often necessary to help 
Cessity for this type of information. 
Rc an interest. There are many Ways by which the 
er-counselor can help to create an interest in securing 
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EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


Page 1 Use Ink 
STUDENTS’ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL AND Persona, Dara BLANK 


Are you likely to move from this ci у before finishing your high 
Date of Birth: Age, in years and months: 
Place of Birth а 

: -Heigh 


State foreign languages you Speak: 
Are you an American citizen? 


If not, what co 
Name Birthplace: country or sta 


Approz. age Living? 
Re: Father.. 
Re: Mother. 
Father's occupation 
Father's education: - 

Are Father & Mother ci izens of 
Father's church preference 


„І not, what country 
Mother's church preference 
Mother's racial stoc 


If Father or Mother attended college, state where 
Graduate? (If not how long attended): 
Want you to attend same college: 
Total members of your family: 


Names of Brothers and ages Names of Sisters and ages 


(After name check x those who attended H.S. ; xx those who graduated; xxx those 
who attended college; xxxxx those who graduated from college) 


How many live in your һоте?.............. 


ee 


From oldest to youngest, list occupations or grade in school, not mentioning names: 


3.. 


Other relatives in your home? (If so, state relationship) 
Do you have a step-father? (If so, what is his name) 


Step-mother? -Are you a ward of the state? 
If so, name:. 
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i " | Page 2 
i so, which did you like best, here or there, and wh; 
ave you always lived with your parents?. 


с many rooms аге 
an you study at home? (If not, why not?) 


[x would you rate your healt! oor, good, e ellent) 
нози have any health difficulties? (If so, name)... 
ere been any serious illness in your family within p: 


m n. hat way would you like to 
i here any health problem wi 


What i о you do for recreati 
E is your idea of a really go! 
Talon date with opposite sex? 
st your hobbies in order of preferenc 


and other extra-c cular activities in 
those in which you have had a leading part, 


Ош of school (state where) 


Ps. UD club organiz: 
= » 
hich you have had part. Underscore 


In school 


6. 

E " 

Sin, you ever belonged to Boy (Girl) Scouts? 

Belo В organization? (Name): — 
ng to “ү”? Similar organization? (Nam 


Hav 
e 
you ever attended any summer camps or © 


Still belong?.... 


іепсеѕ have you 


trips or traveling exper 


п? (If so, w 
....Did you like ï 
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Page 8 


Do you plan to attend next summer? ...Why or why not? 


Do you have any ressing financial obligations at pr Н 
Do you need help in financing your educational or vocational plans?. 
If so, what sort of help would you consider adequate 


What plans have 


Do you have a salary? 
parents when needed?. 


Part-time during school days -Do you enjoy 
your уогК?. Could you think of a better job you'd like with equal pay? 


——À — Would you like to keep on doing this kind of work after your formal 
education is completed? (Explain). Я 


List your work experience, showing (1) approximate dates, (2) employer, (3) kind 
of work, (d) like it? 


мо фи 5 фо он 


If you had your choice of jobs, 
you would be able to work then): 


would you select for next summer? (Assuming 


Previous to this school year had you seriously thoug! 
If not, can you explain why you haven't?. 


ave, can you say your plans seem 
What type or field?. 


If you to center around one specific type of 


The best thinking along these lines seem 
young people should investigate a number of occu] 
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Page 4 
you believe such a plan of appraisal i si i 
€ appraisal is better than taking things as they come and 
selection of one's life work by chance? Please explain your belief and eee Z s 


Can you name four or five (or more) types of work which you would like to investi- 
s to possibilities for you? If you can, please state in order of present prefer- 
TA 2 


5... 6. 
Now that you have listed them, after your selections mark them as follows: 1. Ca- 
ваг you think your parents would most desire for you, mark x. 2. The career which 

igh school courses have most influenced your decision, mark xx. 3. The career 
Some friend has recommended for you, mark xxx. 4. The career which your work 
experience has influenced you, mark xxxx. (Give this considerable thought before 
marking your answer.) 5. Career suggested by your reading and research this 
school year or last, mark ххххх. 


In order that you may have an opportunity to do some constructive thinking on 


your future possibilities, carefully list what you would consider your assets, or in 
holarship? personality? health? 


е words, your strong points. (Suggestions: sc 
leadership? hobbies? past experiences? journalistic aptitude? stenographic train- 
ing? athletic ability? musical talent? foreign languages spoken or written? personal 
&ppearance? travel experiences? special out of sc 
pi other which might fit your case): 


hool training? work experiences? 


T 
9... 

1L. 

Which subject taken in high school gave 

p ...Explain why 


12.. 
you thi 


e most enjoyment or satisfaction? 


Josest to your school marks average to date: 
ich shows your approximate average 


ne past semester: 1 2 3 4 5 6 
тг different circumstances can you 
you answered yes, explai 


do better school work?. 


feelings: Prompt: Irri í 
Prejudiced: Enthusiastic: Hesitant: 
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Thoughtful: Prefer to be left alone: Like to be with others: Very active: Scholarly: 
Friendly: Moody: Daring: Reserved: Sociable: Hard-working: Good school citizen: 
Easily discouraged: Careful of self: Forceful: Shy: Peace-loving: Like excitement: 
Given to day-dreams: Not liked by parents: Liked by parents: Many friends: 
Liked by most teachers: Disliked by teachers: Unhappy: Think of personal future: 
Like to earn money: Like school: Like to work: Like to be at home: Like to read. 


Page 5 

Assume you have heard of a job you desire and thereby wish to make application 
for it. You are told you will have to make a written application, listing reasons why 
you should be considered. In the space below, write your application. Do the very 
best you can—your efforts will be rated and your weaknesses will be pointed out 
to you in an interview later. Remember your handwriting is also being rated. 
Watch margins, straightness of lines, etc. You are not to practice on this, so 
organize your thoughts before you start to write. Use this page only. 


(Note: Remainder of page 5 is left blank for student’s use.) 


educational and occupational information. The following list 
illustrates some of these methods: 


1. By encouraging all teachers to stress the importance of care- 
ful program planning. 

2. By encouraging all teachers to discuss the values and out- 
comes of further specialization in their subject fields. 


3. By encouraging English teachers to include themes on future 
plans as a regular part of classwork. 


4. By providing exploratory opportunities, so pupils may 
broaden their horizons. 


. _ 9. By collecting college catalogues and filing these in a college 
information center. 


6. By offering educational and occupational information as a 
regular course. 


7. By sponsoring "information days" to provide stimulation 
and information. 


8. By studying the vocational activitie 
regular part of some school subject. 
9. By stressing the importance of vocational happiness, 


. 10. By using biographies and other materials that stress educa- 
tional and voeational activities. 


11. By use of posters, films, and other visual aids. 
12. By visiting local schools, businesses, and industries, 


s of the community as a 


There are many other ways to create interest in educa- 
tional and vocational information. It should be pointed out 
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that such information is of little value, and will not "take di 
unless pupils are interested. One of the most important aio 
ities of the counseling service is to determine the “counseling 
readiness” of each pupil. Many interest-getting devices a 
be used to insure a maximum of readiness for the information 
to be provided. 

Providing information. If the pupils are sufficiently in- 
terested so that there is a reasonable chance that the informa- 
tion program will “take,” it is then necessary to work with 
them in organizing a complete program of information. This 
program will be carried on in almost every activity sponsored 
by the school. Each school must determine how it can best 
provide adequate educational and vocational information to 
all pupils. Some possible ways are: 


1. Establish a course dealing with self-analysis, educational 


and occupational information. 
2. Develop units in several courses stres 


Vocational information. 
3. Encourage the formation of career clubs. These might be 


general clubs or, better, clubs centering on specific occupations and 
Sponsored by some competent adults in the community. 

4. Encourage pupils to make educational and vocational plan- 
books as a part of their class activities. 

5. Encourage pupils to interview some а 
area of their choice. 

6. Have pupils analyze their reasons for 
Vocational choices. 

7. Have pupils visit voc 
Programs, codperative students at work, 
grams, 

8. Present educational and 
all courses. 

. . 9. Sponsor career days, 
ings. 
а 10. Prepare а classified plan for i 1 
nal information, and make this available to pupils. 
11. Determine the amount of educational and occupational in- 


formati А 
ае possessed by pupils. 
2 See Chapters ҮШ. IX, X, ХІ. and XIX. 


sing educational and 


dults working in the 
their educational and 


ational departments, apprenticeship 
and other training pro- 


vocational information as à part of 
es, and similar meet- 


career confereno 


filing educational and voca- 
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12. Plan a list of resource people to whom pupils сап be referred 
for special information. 

18. Contact and use placement agencies, employment directors, 
and counselors in the community. 

14. Help pupils find the right kind of part-time and summer 
work experiences. 

15. Encourage pupils to study fields of work having common 
requirements and falling within the range of their needs, interests, 
and aptitudes. Я 

16. Encourage staff members to use some of their interview 
opportunities for the purpose of informing pupils. 

17. Encourage pupils to collect, free and inexpensive materials 
related to their school and working interests. 

18. Require some mastery of educational and vocational infor- 
mation as a requirement for graduation. 

19. Develop exploratory and try-out experiences in both educa- 
tional and vocational fields. 

20. Prepare printed and mimeographed bulletins. 

21. Make a community occupational survey. 

22. Provide directories of agencies and individuals interested in 
and available to pupils. 

23. Use films, slides, and other visual aids, portraying educa- 
tional and vocational activities. 


24. Introduce the maximum amount of educational and voca- 
tional information in all subjects. 


25. Sponsor subject conferences centering attention around voca- 
tional possibilities in subject areas, 


26. Sponsor a ninth-grade orientation course. 
27. Schedule a series of orientation events to help pupils become 
acquainted with the school and its offering. 


28. Prepare a handbook about the school and its offering. 


These suggestions illustrate some of the many ways in 
which pupils can be provided with more adequate informa- 
tion. Each school must use all resources available to insure 
that pupils do acquire the information they need to plan 
intelligently. 


Steps in Program Planning 


Cumulative information. The necessity for a continuous 
process of accumulating and recording information about 
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pupils has already been discussed. This body of material 
should follow the pupil from grade to grade and from school 
to school and should be used whenever important choices are 
to be made. It should be readily available to that teacher or 
counselor responsible for assisting the pupil. The necessity for 
continuously providing educational and vocational informa- 
tion has already been discussed. This process should be a part 
of almost all school activities, at every grade level. The blank 
on pages 182-183 illustrates one type of self-analysis blank 
that can be used. It was developed by the Occupational Re- 
search and Counseling Division of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Publie 
Schools. 

Parents participate. The г 
planning has been seriously neg 
the fact that parents must beco 
if it is to be as effective as possi 
when pupils are making importan 
parents should be drawn into the planning process. Program 
Panning should be a coüperative responsibility at every grade 

evel. А 

Teacher-to-teacher responsibility. As pupils face the prob- 
lem of planning for the next year, we should recognize the 
importance of a coórdinate responsibility for the present 
teacher and the one the pupil will have the following year. 
As the pupil moves into junior and senior high school, pro- 
gram planning will be a joint activity of teacher-counselors. 

Extended counselor relationships. The importance of & 
continuous long time relationship between the pupils and the 
teacher-counselor cannot be overemphasized, and every effort 
Should be made to have pupils stay with the same counselor 
for several semesters. This type of organization greatly in- 
creases the efficiency of the counselor, and it also makes 
Possible more effective counseling relationships. 


Provide for fewer different pupils. It is possible to increase 
markedly the effectiveness of counselors by reducing the num- 
y have to work. This 


SW of different pupils with whom the 


ole of the parents in program 
lected in most schools, despite 
me identified with the process 
ble. At those strategic periods 
t, long-time plans, the 
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Yzan: 


SrupENT's NAME.. 


ZI. How Gocd Is Your Health? 
A. Check any health problems which apply to you: 


-Defective eyesight Underweight -Nervousness 
-Defective hearing Overweight -Bad tonsils 
-Defectiveteeth =... Easily tired -Weak heart 
B. Have you ever been told you should wear glasses? 
Do you wear them поз?....................... -If not, why not? 
C. Name any other special health problems or physical handicaps which you 
have: 


IL. What Kind of Impression Do You М ake on Other People? 
A. Check the ways in which you think you make a poor impression and 
ought to try to improve yourself: 
„Clothes untidy =. Do not speak 
.--Hair untidy distinctly 
Talk too much 


Tnattentive 

-Not prompt 
-Feelings get hurt 
easily 

—S Too easily led by 
Get easily dis- others 


Moody couraged — —— | Can't always be, 
-—Aetbabyish = Make excuses for counted on to do 
ise „Bite nails your own failures what you say you 
КОРЕР. Impolite ог dis- will do 
courteous 


B. Now list the ways in which you make a good impression on other people: 
(Your Good Points) 
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ПІ. How Do You Spend Your Leisure Time? 
A. Check below the things you most enjoy doing: 


.Reading -—..... Hiking Outdoor Sports 

-Writing — Taking things 

.Piano apart 

Singing — Meeting new -—...Making things 
-— Playing other musi- people What kind of 

cal instruments .....Being with your things? 


friends а 
Now go back and underline those which you especially dislike. 


B. What are your favorite interests or hobbies?. 


C. What magazines do you like to read? 


D. Name the kind of books you especially like 


. In what clubs and activities do you take part in school? 
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сап be done in many different ways. One method has been 
described in the previous paragraph. Other ways are: to have 
the counselor have his counselees in classes, to combine the 
homerooms and the first-period class, to “block schedule" the 
program so the teacher-counselor has the same pupils for 
more than one subject during several consecutive periods. The 
core currieulum has real possibilities as а type of curricular 
organization. 

Counseling time must be provided. No program planning 
can be effective unless time is provided for teacher-counselors 
to meet with individuals and small groups. This, indeed, is one 
of the most important Steps to be taken in developing the 
entire guidance program. A desirable goal, which may be 
possible in the future, would be one hour of counseling time 
for each 50 to 75 pupils. Since most schools would find it 
impossible to meet such a goal, an immediate start might 
be made by providing one hour of counseling time daily for 
each 100 pupils. Part of this counseling time would be devoted 
to helping pupils plan their program. 

Counseling suggestions, Other sections of this book are 
devoted to Suggestions for techniques to be employed by 
teacher-counselors, The following points relate particularly 
to the problems occurring at the time of program planning: 


1. The pupil must actively participate in the planning process. 
2. The pupil has the tight to make the final decision in most 
cases, 
3. Counseling must help the pupil retain his own self-respect. 
4. There is a continuous need for counseling while planning 


the program, during the training Process, and after the student 
enters his next school or work experience, 


5. The counselor must take into acco: 
(opportunities, stigmas, traditions), 


6. Counseling should be based on the job to be done and should 
not be carried on as a compensation for i 


unt the local situation 


happy living in addition to success on a job. 


8. Counseling must recognize that the same job varies in char- 
acteristics in different situations. 
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9. Counseling must help the individual develop skills needed 
to secure a job or enter an educational activity. 

10. The counselor must help the pupil see the important aspects 
of himself and of his plans. 

11. The counselor must recognize the extent of counseling readi- 
ness on the part of the pupil. 

12. The counselor must help a pupil see himself in relation to 
general and specific fields of study and work. 

13. It is important to help pupils rebuild or replace their 
choices, rather than destroy them. 

14. The counselor should encourage the pupil to create most of 
the suggestions and to develop most of the plans. 

_ 15. The counselor must help the pupil to learn as much about 

Зои as possible, and help him become independent of the coun- 
selor. 


Strategic planning periods. There are certain times during: 
à pupil's progression through school when greater emphasis 
and more time should be provided. These critical points 
might be considered program-planning periods. The following 


times are particularly important: 

moves to the junior high school. During the 
last semester of the sixth grade, а great deal of pre-orientation and 
planning should be carried on. his discussion should eventuate into 
tentative plans for subject and extracurricular activities for the 
Junior high school. 

2. During the last year of the junior high ] 
of a four-year senior high school. This is one of the most important 
planning points. At this time pupil, parents, and counselors should 
review all information, analyze future possibilities, and build а 
tentative three-year high school program. Ample counseling time 
must be available, so that each pupil may have а lengthy individual 
conference. E. 

3. At the time of specific vocational choice, when the pupil is 
Teady to make specific vocational preparations, he should have an 
Opportunity to relate his educational and vocational plans. At this 
time, the teacher of that area of specialization should enter the pic- 
ture. He should participate in this planning period. The vocational 
teacher may well serve as а joint counselor during the time the 


Pupil is engaged in such planning. 
А 4. During the senior year, or Just 
Plan to leave school before graduation. 


1. Before a pupil 


school, or the first year 


ust prior to leaving for those who 
This is an important time 
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to plan the next step. Employers, college and training school regis- 
trars, and other representatives of adult educational and occupa- 
tional fields, should be drawn into the planning at this stage. 

5. Those pupils shifting from one area of interest to another and 
those pupils uncertain and confused about their plans are also in 
need of adequate counseling help. Such pupils are facing these prob- 
lems at all times and the counseling service should be available for 
help at all times. 

6. Pupils in conflict situations. There are many situations that 
result in conflict and confusion for the pupil: a student of low aca- 
demic ability, who is constantly prodded to do better work; a pupil 
with a continuous experience of academic failure; a pupil handi- 
capped by poor working habits or lack of basic skills; a pupil of 
high ability and low achievement; a pupil whose interests and 
abilities are not used in school work; a pupil whose abilities and 
interests are at variance with subjects taken and future plans. 


This list could be increased greatly. These pupils often must 
be found before they can be helped, and each one needs skill- 
ful help in planning better programs, 

Improving school work. In some cases, the process of 
program planning will involve a study of means by which the 
pupil may become more effective in the courses already under- 
way. In such cases, a careful analysis of all the factors men- 
tioned in this chapter would seem to be desirable. In addition 
the use of a blank might prove very helpful in developing 
remedial procedures, The following inventory shows the ex- 
cellent possibilities of such an inventory in analyzing many 
factors influencing school work. The author of this useful 
device has been kind enough to permit its complete publica- 
tion here. 

These inventories can be used by counselors and teachers. 
They are very useful as basic material to aid in determining 
the content for many types of group discussions in class and 
in other group situations, The counselor will find these instru- 
ments of great value in individual counseling. The blanks can 
be filled out by the student and brought to the conference, This 
approach provides one quick method for identifying the par- 
ticular point of view held by the student. 
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INVENTORY OF STUDY HABITS AND FACTORS 
INFLUENCING WORK SPIRITS 


DATE. eines 


To the Student: 


: Tn order that your advisers and teachers may have some definite and accurate 
information concerning problems and difficulties that you may have with your 
School work, you are asked to indicate your frank and honest answers to the follow- 
ing questions. Each question is followed by three pairs of parentheses, as follows: 
Yes( ) No( )?( ). Indicate your answer by making а cross (X) within 
One pair of parentheses. à 

Answer Yes or No if possible, even if the answer is a general one. If you are not 
certain of the answer, check the question mark ? (. ). If you do not understand 
the question, skip it. The questions do not apply to any particular class, but to 
your school work as a whole. 


1. Do you usually know how to help yourself 


when you get stuck? Yet ) Not ) T€) 
2. Do you usually get all the help that you . . 
need from your teachers? Ye ( ) No( ) rt | 
3. Do you often have trouble keeping your _ _ 
mind on your work? ye ( ) №() ?( ) 
4. Are you often disturbed by people who sit _ 
near you? ye ( ) No() ttj 
5. Do you often forget to bring ESEI n. 
erial il , books, ete.) to class _ 
with v й ye ( ) NoC) ?( 
6. Do you find many school tasks too long and Т ы 
А Ба to carry through? Ye () NoC) ?() 
die Ў writing hinder you in 
es the chore of writing hinder y dar j3 Be TET ) 


getting English work done? pun 
8. Could you make up good compositions if it 

were not for the bother of writing them : А 

down and correcting them? | Ye ( Мо( ) Ж. 
» m you make it a habit to study фей, 

ions for a j tarting to do the 
К Mors or a job before starting жый з аз Fi . 
0. While f ish 
you are at school, do you о {еп wis . к 

1 that you were at home? Yes( ) No( ) FED 
1. Do you think that your teachers are usually н — “ak 
fair in their treatment of you? А Yes( ) No ? 
Do you usually finish up one job in а school 
Subject before starting another? 
—— 


wi Copyright, 1945, by Olga Leap, Chairman, 
innetka Publie Schools, Winnetka, Ill. 


Yes( ) No( ) Z4 3 
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13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17, 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2). 
22. 
23. 
44. 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 


86. 


Are you ever afraid to ask your teacher for 
help? ы 
Is it hard for you to say what you mean in 
writing? 

Do yon often take part in class discussions? 
Do you dread making a report before the 
whole class? 

Is it hard for you to understand the mate- 
rial in your Social Studies books? 

Are you often annoyed because your 
teachers do not check your papers as 
promptly as you think they should? 

Do you think of your teachers as friends? 
Are your parents usually satisfied with your 
efforts in school? 

Do you often get tired of studying before 
the end of a study period? А 
Do you often skip steps or parts of assign- 
ments to try to short-cut your work? 

Do you do some reading almost every day 
at home? 

Do you think that most of the other mem- 
bers of your group are smarter than you 
are? 

Do you often waste time getting started on 
your work at the beginning of a class 
period? 

Do you think that your writing is easy to 
read? 

Do you often put off doing assignments 
until the last minute? 

If you are asked to make written book re- 
ports, do you usually write them as soon as 
you have finished reading the book? 

Do you often use the dictionary without 
being sent to it by your teacher or parents? 
Is most of your out-of-school time filled 
with planned activities so that you don’t 
have much free time for play? 

Do you think that your teachers should see 
to it that you get your work done and are 
prepared for high school at the proper time? 
Do you usually begin special assignments 
well ahead of the time they are due so that 
you do not have to do a hurried job? 

Do you expect to graduate from high 
school? 

Do you think that you get enough sleep? 
Do you think you know what you want to 
be when you grow up? 

Do you know how to find out things that 
you don’t know by using books and refer- 
ence material in the library? 


Yes ( 


Yes ( 
Yes ( 


Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 


Yes ( 


Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 


Yes ( 
Yes ( 


Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 


Yes ( 


Yes ( 


) 


) 
) 


) 
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No ( 


No ( 
No ( 


No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 


No ( 
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. Are you easily interrupted while studying? 
. Are you satisfied with anything that “gets 


Ьу,” even if it is not as well as you can do? 


. Do you feel that you are behind in any of 


your school work now? 


. Do you think that the things that you are 


learning in school will always be useful to 
you? 


. Are you often late to school? 
. Do you take pride in handing in neat legible 


papers? 


. Do you consider yourself a healthy person? 
. Do you like to have your parents visit 


school? 


. Do you usually reread (proof-read) your 


tests and compositions before handing them 
in? 


. Do you have a hobby? 
- Do you think that you are lazy? 
. Do you think that your teachers should 


make you get your work done? 
Are any of your class periods so long that 
you get tired and bored? 


‚ Do you have trouble finding good books to 


read? 


- Do you read well enough to enjoy reading 


just for fun? 

Do any of your teachers spend too much of 
your class time talking to you? 

Do you consider the daily preparation of 
your lessons your most important job? 


- Do you like to read story books that fit into 


the Social Studies work that you are doing? 
Do you usually listen to at least one news 
broadcast every day? 


- Have you lost much time this year because 


of illness? 

Do any of your teachers, ог either of your 
parents, expect you to do more work than 
you can do? 

Do you often study hard and then forget 
what you have studied? 

Do you have a regular bedtime? 


- Does difficulty with spelling keep you from 


doing as much writing as you would other- 
wise do? 


- Are you proud of your school? 
- Do you often go to the movies on school 


nights? 

Do you follow with interest the activities 
9f the school council? 

Is it hard for you to work with other 
people? 


Yes ( 


Yes ( 


) 


No( 
No( 
No( 
No( 
No( 


No ( 
No ( 


No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 


No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 


) 
) 
) 
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65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 


69. 
70. 


Tl. 


72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 
84. 


85. 


86. 
87. 


. Do you hold any class offices? 

Do you wish that you were back in the 
elementary school? 

Do you dread going to high school? 

Do you think that you are as smart as your 
brothers and sisters? 

(If you have no brothers or sisters, do not 
check this question.) 

Do you like school? 

Would you rather go to some other 
school? 

Do you often find that your mind is so busy 
thinking about something outside of school 
that it is very hard for you to make it stay 
on the school job at hand? 

Do you think that many grownups mis- 
understand you? 

Do you consider some of the school tasks 
set by your teachers a waste of time? 

Do you do your part to keep the classrooms 
nent and attractive? 

Is there anyone in any of your classes 
whom you greatly dislike? 

If you could, would you change any part of 
your daily program? 

Do you sometimes come to school when 
you feel too sick to work? 

When your teachers or parents are cross, do 
you think that they don’t like you? 

Are you nearly always very tired by the 
time school is out in the afternoon? 

Do you sometimes think it is fun to be 
naughty just to see what your teachers or 
parents will do? 

Do you have to be “in the mood” to do 
your best work? 

If something should happen to make it nec- 
essary for you to leave school tomorrow, do 
you think you could work out your own 
education satisfactorily? 

Do you think that people are kinder to you 
when you are sick than when you are well? 
Do you get reasonably prompt help from 
your teachers when you need it? 

Do you enjoy the attention that you get 
from your teachers and parents when your 
work displeases them? 

Do you think that the teacher’s main job is 
to keep order? 

Do you have a good light on your work in 
all of your classes? 

(Please list the rooms where your light is 
poor.) 


Yes ( 


Yes ( 
Yes ( 


Yes ( 


Yes ( 
Yes ( 


Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 


Yes ( 
Yes ( 


Yes ( 
Yes ( 
Yes ( 


Yes ( 
Yes ( 


Yes ( 
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No ( 


No ( 
No ( 


No ( 


No ( 
No ( 


No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 
No ( 


No ( 
No ( 


No ( 
No ( 
No ( 


No ( 
No ( 
No ( 


м м 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 
93. 
94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 
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Сап you see the blackboard and wall maps 
easily? Ye ( ) No() ?() 
(List any rooms in which you are not able 
toseethe blackboard and wall maps easily.) 
Do you think that if you are honest and 
obedient that you will be successful in life 
even if you don't work very hard? Yes( ) No( ) ?¢ ) 
Do some people “get on your nerves" so 
that it is almost impossible for you to work 
or play with them without trouble? YXes( ) Noc ) 70) 
Do you want to be of useful service to your 
fellows more than you want to make 


money? Yes( ) No( ) ?() 
Do you think that the amount of money 
one has is a good measure of success? Yes( ) No( ) 24 ) 
Do you think that we should have more 
school holidays? Yes( ) No( ) ?( ) 


Do you sometimes visit with your cam 
in class because you have no other chance ч А 
to talk to them? ye ( ) No() ?() 
Do you do your work in spurts, getting a 
lot done in a short time and then loafing . , 
for a while? Yes ( ) No( ) T) 
Do you find that you are inclined to con- 
centrate on one kind of work at a time, 
temporarily giving less attention to other 
subjects? i 
Do you make an effort to give айни 
attention to speakers in class, assembly, - _ 
and church? Ye( ) No() ?() 
Do any of your teachers have habits or " 
mannerisms that annoy you? А Yes ( ) No() ?() 
Do you think that you have any pago or 
manneris t annoy any of your . А 
755 аии Ye() No() PEI 
If there were no law requiring you to 
attend school, and your parents gave you . Е 
a choice, woul you quit school now? Ye( ) No() ?‹ ) 
Do you belong to any school committees, 
Service organizations, business enter- xut Her ) 
prises, or clubs? a Ros 

(If ‘the omar to the above question 18 Yes, please write the = of 
those organizations in the space below. If you hold an ой ru ар) 
Special responsibilities in any of these organizations, please note that, 109- 
то you think that you are learning Eo 
Skills in your participation in these 
organizations? Ye ( ) No( ) 


Ye( ) No) ?() 


How could your adviser and your teachers be of more help to you? 


What do you consider your most difficult problem in relation to your 


school work? 
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Following Through 


Placement and follow-up. No plan for program planning 
would be complete without some attention to the opportu- 
nities and responsibilities for placement and follow-up serv- 
ices. The following statements are becoming more and more 
accepted: 


1. The school has the responsibility for the first job placement. 
2. The counseling program has a responsibility to help pupils 
into the next grade, school, job, college, or life activity. 


3. The counseling program should offer Some assistance to 
former students. 


4. Follow-up studies may be used to: 
а) Evaluate the program of the school. 
b) Discover the needs of pupils as they leave school. 
c) Gather data about job trends and opportunities. 
d) Maintain contact with employers and registrars. 


Evaluating the planning program. Each school must de- 
vise methods for evaluating its own program of helping pupils 
Select their activities, The check list below may be helpful 
as à method by which each counselor can test her own work, 
and can also be used as a basis for faculty discussion. 

Successful program planning depends on several impor- 
tant factors: the school must learn about its pupils, the pupil 
must learn about himself, the pupil must learn about educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities, counseling services must 
be provided, and the pupil must be helped to learn how to 
plan intelligently. All these activities ean eliminate much of 
the random and unwise planning now taking place. 


EVALUATION BLANK ON PUPIL PROGRAM PLANNING 


PURPOSE: To determine the extent to Which the counseling service helps 

pupils plan more intelligent programs. 

Directions: Mark each item in accordance with the following scale: 
0—Not at all 
1—Very little 
2—Somewhat 
3—Quite a bit 
4—A great deal 


. Have tests and inventories 
. Does the pupil carry the major 
. Are acceptable a 
. Does the pupil have enough informa 
. Does the pupil have enou 
. Does the planning process take into accou 
.Is the program plan based 


. Is the pupil learning the 
. Does the counselor cons 
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.Is enough counseling time available so that every pupil can receive 


adequate individual attention? 


. Is a cumulative record available to the counselor? 
. Does this record provide information about: 


а) Interests (present and past) 

b) Abilities and aptitudes (academie, vocational, personal) 
c) Actual work skills and experiences 

d) Personal and social characteristics and adjustments 

е) Complete school records 

f) Family background and other background data 


g) Aims—ideals—aspirations 
h) Leisure and extra-curricular interests and activities of the pupil 


. Is the counselor also acquainted with: 


a) The opportunities available to the individual pupil 

b) The financial, health, and other resources of the pupil 

c) The problems and difficulties of the pupil 

d) The counseling readiness of the pupil 

e) The extent to which the pupil is self-directive, or must lean on the 


counselor 
been used sufficiently to add to the infor- 


mation, or to check its accuracy? . 
responsibility for planning his own 


program? 
Iternatives developed, so that a pupil not accepted 
field still has a satisfying course of action to follow? 


in one particular : i 
tion about the educational offer- 


ings to make intelligent choices? і . E 
igh vocational information to make wise 


educational and vocational plans? 
nt the personal and social 


development of the person? « к 
on adequate exploratory experience, or 


does it provide for such experience? : 
“how” of personal planning? 
tantly try to help the pupil “learn about 


self”? 
nning process (parents, employers, 


. Are other people used in the pla 


specialists from academic fields, etc.) 


C) TOTAL of all items. 
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Helping Pupils with Their Problems 
— 


o PORTIONS OF this book have given attention to the 
specifie techniques and tools at the disposal of the 


Counselor. It is easy for a counselor to become so engrossed 
in one or more of these techniques that he views each student 
аз another opportunity to try out à pet procedure. Specifically, 
this has frequently been done with tests. Two faets should be 
emphasized in this connection. First, real understanding and 
ability to use any counseling procedure comes only from re- 
Peated use of that procedure in actual counseling situations. 
Thus, no one becomes à counselor by reading about counseling. 
Second, attention must always be focused on the individual 
Student and his problems. No matter how good à technique 
may be in general, it should not be used unless there is а 
high probability that it will prove helpful to the student. 
Although ability to make such a judgment comes only through 


experience, it is possible to make some suggestions as to the 
techniques most likely to be of service with various problems. 
be devoted to such sug- 


The major part of this chapter will 


gestions. 

Guidance includes all problems. In selecting problems for 
Consideration, an attempt has been made to select the most 
Common problems presented by students. The bases for selec- 


tion will be discussed below, but it may be well to mention 
here that the selection was not based on any limited meaning 
195 
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of the term guidance, such as that proposed by Myers.! It is 
the writer’s opinion that anyone who attempts to do guidance 
or counseling work must expect and be prepared to cope in 
some fashion with any type of problem. Frequently, this may 
mean referral to another agency, but appropriate and cave- 
fully handled referrals represent good guidance practices. 


Techniques for Isolating Student Problems 


Use of surveys. In order to justify the choice of problems 
in this chapter, consideration must be given to techniques 
that are suitable and that have been used in learning about 
students’ problems. There are at least two other reasons for 
mention of these techniques here. In a school with inadequate 
counseling facilities, a survey of the incidence of various prob- 
lems may prove effective in demonstrating the need for such 

services. A school with extensive counseling services may also 
find an occasional survey helpful, because the major problems 
of students vary from year to year and from school to school. 
For example, a counseling program that failed to recognize 
new problems and different interpretations of old ones would 
be hopelessly ineffective, 

Methods of isolating problems. The most common tech- 
niques for identifying student problems are: 


1. The use of prepared inventories or checklists. 
2. Questionnaires. 


3. Requests that students write out two or three of their major 
problems or concerns. 


4. Record of problems brought to counselors by pupils. dá 
5. Test results. 
6. Group discussions. 


Case-studies, interviews, and observation of students at 
work or play, have also been used. Perhaps the easiest and 
quickest technique is the use of inventories or check lists. 


1George E. Myers, Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941, pp. 15-37, 
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Mooney's Problem Checklist? is an example of this type of 
instrument. Such a check list should be based, as is Mooney's, 
on one or more of the other techniques suggested above. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to insure coverage of all student 
problems, and perhaps even more diffieult to phrase them in 
language meaningful to students. A distinct shortcoming of 
such inventories is that they measure frequency of occurrence 
rather than intensity of problems, and then measure only 
these problems that were included in the inventory. 
Shortcomings of problem surveys. There are certain prob- 
lems, such as the choice of vocation, which every student faces 
at one time or another.’ It is apparent, then, that any survey 
that ranks problems in terms of the number of students indi- 
cating the problem will place such responses near the top of 
the list. On the other hand, a problem that is faced by every- 
one is usually much less serious to each individual than is a 
problem that is more or less unique. This is not to say that 
frequently occurring problems are unimportant, but it is clear 
that, where such problems are not complicated by other prob- 
lems, they are less apt to include intense emotional involve- 
ment. It is clear also that in all check lists, inventories, and 
especially in interviews, students tend to emphasize those 
problems that are “respectable,” in the sense that everyone 
has them. Perhaps an inventory of problems based upon rank- 
ing, or on a paired-comparisons technique, might be used to 
determine intensity of problems. Thus far, there has been no 


report upon such an approach. 


The Use of Problem Areas * 

study of student problems, it is con- 
into categories. The number of 
that it is impossible to discuss 


Advantages. In the 
venient to classify problems 
Specific problems is so large 


——. 

2 Ross L. Mooney, The Problem Checklist. Columbus: The Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. 

2 бее Chapter II for an analysis of basic growth concepts. 


*See Chapter VI for an analysis of classification of problems. 
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them all or even to list them, but it is possible to determine 
а few areas into which many problems can be grouped. Such 
categories are advantageous in working with students if the 
classification of a student's problem in a given category yields 
some of these results: 

1. Suggests the person or agency to which the student 
should be referred. 

2. Suggests counseling procedures for handling the prob- 
lem. 

3. Suggests closely related problems. 

Most guidance workers are accustomed to speak in terms 
of some common problem groupings. Thus, we hear students 
described as having a vocational problem or an emotional 
problem. This point of view erroneously suggests that there is 
but one such problem of each kind. A vocational problem im- 
mediately suggests certain procedures and certain types of 
material and the experienced counselor will immediately 
think of several factors, or related problems, that need to be 
investigated. Classification of a problem as emotional imme- 
diately raises questions as to the type of person who should 
work with the student. 

Difficulties. Classification of problems would seem to be 
helpful in determining the common problems of a group of 
students, and numerous studies have used this approach. Com- 
parison of the results of the various studies is difficult, both 
because the problem areas used vary greatly in number, name, 
and scope, and because the classification of specifie problems 
into areas varies with the individual who does the classifying. 
The difficulties involved may be made clear by considering 
two problems: 

1. Fear of examinations 

2. Choice of course of study 
Both of these may be considered as academic problems, or the 
first may be labelled as an emotional and the second as ® 


voeational problem. The meaning of “academic” and its rank. 


as a problem area сап vary considerably, according to the 
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decision on such classifications. Actually, the decision on such 
a classification can only be made, if at all, in terms of a par- 
ticular student. This points up the fact that an attempt to 
restrict specific agencies to the handling of specific types of 
problems is an excellent way to create friction and insure poor 
counseling. 

Problem areas. The following areas have been chosen to 
facilitate the consideration of student problems їп this 
chapter: 

1. Vocational problems 

2. Academic problems 

3. Emotional and social problems 

4. Health problems 


5. Financial problems 
Although the rubrics, vocational and academic, have not 


always been used, all studies of student problems show that 
these types of problems are very common in the minds of 
Students, although they are not necessarily the most serious. 
Аз was implied earlier, it is possible that these rank higher 
because the problems involved are more obvious in nature. 
However, in many cases, а vocational or academie problem 
may have its source in an emotional or social difficulty that 
the student may not realize or be willing to admit. 

. The conjunction of emotional and social problems above 
is based on a personal opinion that social and emotional 
maladjustments are so closely interlaced as to be distinguish- 
able only at the verbal level. Health problems and financial 
problems are much less frequent than the preceding three, and 
are usually of concern to the counselor only as they are com- 
Pounded with problems of the first three areas. 


Discrepancies between Actual and Stated Problems 


Reasons for discrepancie 

the possibility of discrepan¢ 
.Problems, Students may not 
because they are too close to th 


s. A counselor needs to recognize 
y between actual and stated 
recognize their real problems 
em or have lived with them too 
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long. Thus, excessive parental dominance may be accepted by 
a student and not recognized as a source of numerous second- 
ary problems. Students may wish help but be unwilling to 
confide, or be emotionally blocked in trying to discuss their 
problems. Intimate, personal, and social problems often cause 
this situation. Students may deliberately attempt to conceal 
the real problem, or the cause of their stated problem. 

Need for determining the primary difficulty. Determina- 
tion of the primary difficulty is not always easy, but there 
can be no doubt of the necessity for doing so if the student 
is to be permanently helped. Otherwise, the counselor may 
frequently be in the position of a physician who treats symp- 
toms of a disease rather than the disease itself. Jt is even 
conceivable that treatment of symptoms or of secondary prob- 
lems may have serious results by forcing the disease or 
primary problem to seek another and more dangerous way of 
revealing itself. In other cases, consideration of secondary 
problems may be the best and only way to diagnose the pri- 
mary problem. This is a trial and error procedure, to be sure, 
but even in more exact sciences this procedure must be used 
if direct methods fail, 

Problems do not occur singly. This discussion leads to a 
consideration of the suggestion that problems do not generally 
occur singly and, furthermore, that the problems of a student 
are not generally confined to one problem area. At the present 
time, we know litéle about common constellations of problems, 
but every experienced counselor is aware of this complication. 
Later in this chapter, when particular problems are consid- 
ered, an attempt will be made to Suggest associated problems 
that have been noted. 


The Guidance Approach to Solving Problems 

Problems are natural. The emphasis given to the problems 
of young people in the past few years and the increasing 
feeling of a need for guidance and counseling have developed, 
on the part of many people, the feeling that problems are 
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somehow unhealthy. Without minimizing the need and de- 
sirability of guidance, it is necessary to recognize that the 
existence and recognition of problems is a healthy sign. If we 
accept this viewpoint, it becomes apparent that the function 
of guidance is not to solve problems but to help each indi- 
vidual to arrive at the point where he can solve his own prob- 
lems. The counselor need not feel too concerned over those 
students (and there are many) who do à reasonably efficient 
job of facing and solving their problems. It is the student who 
has not learned to face or to solve his problems who needs 
attention. The statement that it is not the function of the 
counselor to solve problems does not preclude the fact that, 
in the case of some students who are faced with a serious 
problem and who are totally incapable at that stage of han- 
dling it, he may have to suggest and even urge on the student 


an appropriate course of action. 


Student Reaction to Counseling 

counseling. Like everything 
student reaction to counsel- 
udent. Awareness of some of 
help to avert them or to save 


Independence—the goal of 
else connected with counseling, 
ing depends on the individual st 
the more common reactions may 


Worry over the results. 
l. Some students tend to resent suggestions, even when 


they have practically forced the counselor into making the 
Suggestions. With such students, the strategy should be (as 
it always should) to lead them to propose ideas, rather than 
to suggest ideas to them. Such phrases as “JT suppose you 
have thought about—” or «T don't know whether it would 
help you, but some students have—" may expedite the ac- 
серќапсе of suggestions when it is impossible to get the stu- 
dent to take them directly. In any case, the counselor should 
Not get involved in arguments with such students. 

2. Some students are very receptive to suggestions, and 
Seem so earnest about their intention of following them to 
the letter that the unwary counselor may feel highly gratified. 
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Not infrequently, each suggestion is given only a half-hearted 
iry, with the result that it fails. The counselor may or may 
not hear from the student again, and, in either case, the 
student is worse off than before the alleged counseling took 
place. 

3. Some students come back again and again to the coun- 
selor, who may feel that this shows excellent progress. This 
may be true, but it is equally likely that the student is de- 
pending too much on the counselor. Occasionally, these stu- 
dent may feel that they are unloading their problems on the 
counselor and make frequent visits to find out whether the 
counselor has solved them yet. 

4. Frequently students with whom а counselor has made 
а promising beginning fail to return, and perhaps even fail 
to express appreciation. The counselor may regard such con- 
tacts as failures, but that is not always the case. A fairly 
self-reliant student may not need many cues and may have 
obtained the help needed. 

5. Some students need only an unbiased but sympathetic 
friend and confidant. In the process of expressing their prob- 
lems, they also decide what to do about them and need, at 
most, only a word of encouragement. 

6. Some students are rather clever at using a counselor as 
a foil against school authorities or parents. A counselor’s sug- 
gestion or approval of the student’s suggestion may be sought 
only to avert an action by someone else. In such cases, the 
counselor’s suggestions may be deliberately or unconsciously 
misinterpreted. 

There are many other possible reactions, but the list given 
above will serve to make the counselor aware that the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward counseling will indicate, to a large 
extent, the value of the experience. 


Consideration of Specific Problems 


The approach used in the problems that follow is one in 
which consideration is given to possible complicating factors 
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in each problem, followed by a list of suggestions as to pro- 
cedure. In each case, the suggestions are based on the assump- 
tion that the stated problem is to be the point of attack in 
counseling. 

Selection of specific problems. After the various surveys 
of student problems were considered, those that follow were 
selected because they seemed to represent the most commonly 
recurring ones in the five areas mentioned earlier. They also 
Seem to represent a fair sampling of the various problems that 
a counselor may have to face. In each case, it is assumed that 
the counselor has available, or will obtain, such routine in- 
formation as grades, family background, personal history of 
the student, and other necessary data. Where possible, it is 
probably desirable to obtain such information from records, 
rather than by consulting the student. 


Vocational Problems 


Kinds of vocational problems. Vocational problems raised 
by students fall into three major classes. The first class in- 
Volves a desire on the part of the student for detailed knowl- 
edge of his own personal qualifications. Problem Iis a typical 
question of this kind. The second class involves & desire on 
the part of the student for more detailed knowledge of the 
requirements and the trends in vocations. Problem II repre- 
Sents this desire. The third class involves interest in knowing 
Where and how to obtain а job, and is exemplified in Problem 


Problem I— Vocational choice. “For what kind of work 
àm I best suited?" Students who raise this question may have 
Made no vocational choice, may be uncertain about a tenta- 
tive choice, or may have made an unwise choice. Most. stu- 
dents who present this problem have one or more additional 
Problems in the same or in other areas, and frequently the 
unstated problems must be treated before real progress can 

е made on the problem of vocational choice. 

Background. Some of these related problems are: 
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1. General emotional instability, such as an inferiority complex 
or a complete lack of self-confidence. 

2. Parental domination, exemplified by pressure toward an un- 
wanted vocation. 

3. Inadequate financial resources for training in a desired voca- 
tion. 

4. Inadequate background for choice, because of limited social 
and vocational experience. 

5. Lack of interest in or difficulty with school work. 

6. Health or physical deficiencies that restrict vocational choice. 

7. Unrealistic evaluation (over- or under-estimation) of abili- 
ties, frequently fostered by parents. 


Counseling techniques. The interview of the counselor with 
the student should accomplish the following objectives: 


1. Determine what occupations the student has considered and 
the reasons for each. 

2. Determine what occupations may have been rejected and the 
reasons therefor. 

3. Determine what vocational experiences the student has had 
and his attitude toward them. 

4. Consider the implications of hobbies, interests, and extra- 
eurricular activities. 

5. Help the student to the rationale of occupational choice 
through comparison of actual interests and aptitudes with occupa- 
tional requirements. 


Depending on the complexity of the problem and extent 
of information already available, the student may be en- 
couraged to take: 


1. One or more vocational-interest inventories 

2. А school-aptitude test (preferably one with verbal and non- 
verbal sections) 

3. Achievement tests 

4. Aptitude tests (mechanical, clerical, artistic, musical, ete.) 

5. Personality or social-adjustment inventories, 


The requirements of occupations suggested by the student 
may be checked against these test results. The counselor’s an 
student’s knowledge of the requirements of occupations, or the 
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Minnesota Occupational Rating Seales, may suggest other 
suitable vocations. Discussion of this material with the stu- 
dent will usually serve to narrow down considerably the num- 
ber of occupations from which he desires to choose. The 
counselor and the student may further narrow the field by: 


1. Reading occupational information material 

2. Interviewing men in the various occupations 

3. Taking a course in occupational information 

4. Recalling part-time or vacation work experience 

5. Adopting experimental programs that are basic to one or more 


of the vocations under consideration. 


igh school who expect to attend 
r necessary nor desirable to 
al field of work, but students 


For most students in h 
college, it is probably neithe 


decide on more than the gener 
who may wish to enter upon technical programs, such as 


engineering, veterinary work, or medicine, need to plan accord- 
ingly in high school. Students who go to work immediately 
after leaving high school will be more concerned about the 
definiteness of their choice, but in many cases their lack of 
maturity may preclude a final decision until а year or more 
after leaving school. This fact emphasizes the need of follow- 


Up services for such students. 
Problem II—Occupational in 
Problem is indicated by the question: “How do I learn about 
Occupations?” Usually the question is in terms of a specific 
type of job, for example: "What must I do to become а 
lawyer?” “What are the opportunities in social work?” In 
Some cases, the form of the question implies that the student 
as made his vocational choice and is simply seeking further 


informati i -< Jack of logic may bother Шеге 
ation about it. This is doubting the suit- 


Selor, i 3 re reasons for 
алы амына aad ый but there is some danger т - 
raising this point immediately. The student may feel that ks 

question is being evaded, and the reaction may be pum 
bad if his decision has been made only after considerable 


formation. The nature of this 
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emotional strain. The counselor may also be concerned if it 
appears that the student has made no analysis of his own 
abilities. It may be possible to raise this issue tactfully, but 
care must be exercised, because a student may occasionally 
resent the seeming evasion of his request. 

Background. Consideration of the stated problem may be 
most appropriate if the vocation mentioned is unsuitable. It 
is quite likely that the student will realize this as the re- 
quirements and the necessary abilities for the chosen vocation 
become clear. In fact, some counselors believe that the initial 


step in vocational guidance should be an extensive survey of 


the student realizes that there exist many Jobs with widely 
different requirements is he ready to analyze himself. There 
can be no doubt that the estimate of his various abilities will 


Counseling techniques. The techniques to be used here 
will vary according to the occupation specified, since much 


aration is required for some vocations 
than for others, Needed information may involve any or all of 
the following, 


1. Amount and type of education required 

2. Choice of school courses 

3. Choice of college or other training program 
4. Apprenticeship or on-the-job training 

5. Choice of level in the occupation 

6. Expense of the preparatory program 

7. Coéperative work-school experiences 

8. Personal characteristics 

9. Special skills 
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10. Method of return and of advancement 
11. Earnings and other compensations 
12. Qualifications required 

13. Trends 

14. Labor unions 

15. Health hazards 

16. Restricting lag 


Assistance on most of these points will be supplied by 
reference to appropriate occupational-information materials. 
Items 4, 6, and 7 will frequently have to be answered in terms 
of the local situation. Suggestions regarding item 3 will be 
mentioned later, when this problem is discussed in its own 
right. Item 8 involves the recognition of personal characteris- 
tics necessary in the occupation but not possessed in sufficient 
degree by the student. At this point, the student must decide 
whether such characteristics can be developed and, if the 
decision is in the affirmative, map out a program to that end. 
Item 9 refers to skills necessary or desirable in the occupation 
but perhaps not specifically contained in the training program. 
For example, typing is a very important skill for anyone 
planning to enter journalism. Use of the slide rule is necessary 


for an engineer, although frequently it is not taught at any 
Point in the program. Oceasionally, a student will mention 
al combination with which 


some unusual occupation or unusu 
the counselor is unfamiliar and upon which there is little or 
no published information.* In such cases, it may be necessary 
to consult one or more people working in the occupation or 1n 


related occupations. 

Referral. The matter 
occupation has been mentioned. This is 
cases where little published material is ау 
where students are unable to profit greatly from readin 
material. It may be added that there is much material written 
On occupations that is not suited for student reading, and 
Sy 

5 See Chapter XIX for sources of information. 


of referral to people working in the 
valuable not only in 
ailable but also 
g such 
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some that means nothing to anyone. Referrals may also be 
helpful in the case of willful individuals who are unwilling to 
accept the implications of counseling. Thus, a lad who wishes 
to be an aecountant but who does not have the appropriate 
abilities or interests may realize this fact after talking to an 
accountant, when no amount of test data or other information 
would convince him. 

Appropriate individuals for referrals may be diffieult to 
find, but in any community there usually are people who are 
willing to confer with students if they are not imposed upon. 
As schools develop adequate guidance programs, such referrals 
will become easier, because men or women in almost every 
line of work will themselves have been "through the mill." 

Occupational trends. One of the most difficult questions 
encountered by a counselor concerns opportunities and trends. 
Where a long period of preparation is involved for a job, it is 
natural for one to be concerned about the probability of place- 
ment at the end of the training, but it is exactly in such situa- 
tions that the least can be said. Such materials as the book 
Occupational Trends in the United States ® will help the 
counselor to understand trends, but obviously will not enable 
him to answer all specific questions. Community job surveys 
will be of material assistance in indicating new jobs available 
and replacements needed. 

It may be desirable to have a prepared form in which the 
student may write the various points concerning the jobs in 
which he is interested. Such forms are easily prepared, and 
they expedite comparison of various jobs, point by point, as 
well as make it possible to see a particular job from an over- 
all point of view. 

Problem III—Tob hunting. “How can I find a job?” The 
student who raises this problem may be seeking part-time 
work, full-time work for a vacation period, or a full-time per- 
manent job. In the latter case, he may be looking for a job 


6H. Р. Anderson and Р. Е. Davidson, Occupational Trends in the United 
States. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1940. 
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after terminating his schooling at an approved point, or with 
the idea of dropping out of school. 

Background. Unless the student has had previous counsel- 
ing with regard to vocational choice or has some choice based 
on logical considerations, it may be desirable to start there. 
1f the student is capable of further education, there may be а 
financial difficulty that prevents it. If the student is dropping 
from high school or college before graduation, the primary 
problem may be academie, emotional, or social, even though 
the student emphasizes, and perhaps even believes, that the 
difficulty is financial. 

Requests for assistance in finding a job, whether it be full- 
time or part-time, may be а student's way of offering excuses 
for an unsatisfactory academic performance. Blaming poor 
performance on inadequate study time resulting from part- 
time work is frequently less damaging to the student's self- 
esteem than is а flat admission of incapability. Especially 
among college students is there а marked tendency to use this 
excuse. A typical situation runs as follows: 

A second-quarter freshman, placed on probation, came in 
to discuss his scholastic situation. He blamed his difficulty on 
the fact that he was working twenty to twenty-five hours a 
week and carrying a full schedule. He resisted the suggestion 
that his schedule be reduced, because “Gt will take too long to 
graduate.” He did not respond to the obvious comment that 
at his present rate he would never graduate. Further discus- 
sion elicited the information that he did not work during his 
first quarter and did no better scholastically. He reluctantly 
admitted that there was no real necessity of working, but 
insisted that he would not stop. The ability of the student 
Was such that successful academic achievement would be 
doubtful in any case. Thus it is probable that, even though 
the student did not recognize the fact, the job was a defense 
mechanism that provided a socially acceptable reason for poor 
grades, 
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Counseling techniques. The counselor will assist the stu- 
dent in determining the type of job to consider, and he may 
assist the student by giving suggestions regarding letters of 
application or regarding procedure in interviews. Placement 
itself involves a knowledge of job opportunities and of em- 
ployers that the usual counselor will be unable to obtain. 
Moreover, it is undesirable for many different, counselors to 
attempt to maintain the necessary contact with employers, 
even if it were possible to do so. 

Considerations in locating part-time jobs. With regard, 
therefore, to students seeking assistance from the counselor in 
locating part-time jobs, the appropriate procedure would in- 
volve some of or all the following steps: 


.. l. Determine whether the student really needs a job, as well as 
why he thinks he needs a job. 

2. Determine whether the student has considered the implica- 
tions of a job with reference to academic work, and to social and 
extracurricular activities. 

3. Determine the number of hours that the student might work, 
and, if necessary, consider the rearrangement of his schedule for 
this purpose. 

4. Consider whether there are 
jobs that might be useful in ma 
student's development, 

5. Make a referral to the placement director or office. 


6. Give verbal or written Tecommendations to possible em- 
ployers. 


any particular types of available 
king needed contributions to the 


ere should be more self-reliance 
less need for continued assistance: 
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Academic Problems 


Problem I—Educational plaüning. This problem is ex- 
emplified by such questions as: “What kind of a course should 
I take in high school?” “Should I go to college?” “What 
college should I attend?” 

Background. Questions of this type might be classified as 
vocational in nature, but many students raise such questions 
before they have become greatly concerned with vocational 
choice. In fact, high-school programs and college-entrance re- 
quirements force the student to face these questions at the 
ninth or tenth grade level. The choice of program at this 
point is a difficult one for the immature adolescent, since 
there is apt to be considerable conflict engendered by the 
-inter-action of: 


. The attitude of parents toward education 
. The prestige implications of college education 
. Financial status 


. The student's interests 
. Intelligence and aptitudes of the student 


. The student's past achievement 
. The student's immaturity 
. The student's vocational goals 


Qo c oU ҥн» HG 


In some cases all factors will be important, while in others 
only one may be important. The point of attack may change 
completely the classification of the problem. Thus, for a par- 
ticular student, everything may point to the desirability of a 
college education, but there may be no funds available and 
the family may even need the financial assistance of the son 
or daughter, This might turn the problem into à financial one, 
Or again into an emotional one because oi the student's in- 
ability to cope with the disappointment. These possibilities 
are sufficient to suggest that problems of educational planning 
are not always to be solved easily, even though they are com- 
Monly regarded as less complicated than other problems. 
Although it is always most desirable to have the student 
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approach the counselor, it may be necessary for the counselor 
to set the scene or even to open the issue. 

Counseling techniques. In working with a student on edu- 
cational planning, an accurate estimate of the student's schoól 
aptitude is necessary, but this item should not be (as it fre- 
quently is) the sole basis for counseling a student to decide 
on a college preparatory program. A knowledge of many other 
factors is necessary. Most of these can be learned from the 
student and some may be eliminated speedily as non-signifi- 
cant. 

Counselor's obligations, A counselor should be familiar 
with all the courses of study available, with college-entrance 
requirements, and with the requirements in terms of school 
aptitude, interests, and special aptitudes called for by the 
various currieula and colleges. He should be prepared to raise 
and answer questions dealing with the difficulty of changing 
from one course of study to another, and the possibility of 
entering college on the basis of a non-college preparatory 
course. In so doing, the counselor recognizes and makes clear 
to the student that a decision made at a certain point is not 
necessarily irrevocable, 

Use of student interests. An approach to educational plan- 
ning through interests seems to be one of the most promising, 


sometimes very helpful to have the student check all the 


students arrive by this procedure at a perfectly acceptable 
program, or at one in which minor adjustments, either in a set 
curriculum or in the student’s Proposed program, сап be 
made. Students who have done this are apt to have a far 
different attitude toward their program than when they are 
told to choose between several curricula, | 

Need for knowledge about college programs. In working 
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with a student who raises the question about going to college, 
the counselor’s function should be to let the student see how 
his interests, abilities, and financial status, line up with the 
requirements of available colleges and college programs. A 
student who professes a desire to go to college may change his 
mind when he examines the kind of program required there. . 
Girls desiring а college home-economies course sometimes 
visualize it as sewing and cooking. When they find that con- 
siderable work in science is required, their desires may change. 
Similar situations are found with regard to engineering, busi- 
ness administration, and other courses that interest the 
Student. 

It is а well-known fact that colleges vary considerably in 

&dmission requirements, in standards, and in cost. Some in- 

- formation on these points, at least for nearby institutions, is 
needed by the counselor who is to be of service to а student 
selecting a college. The counselor should make available such 
information or its sources. In this connection, à file of current 
college catalogs is a necessity. 

Problem II—Academic difficulties. These are exemplified 
by such questions as: “How can I improve my grades?" 
“How can I overcome my fear of examinations?" ^Why am I 
SO disinterested in my courses?" *Why do I have to take 
—HUÜÓ 22] 

Background. Questions of this type are presented by the 
good as well as by the poor student. Grades, fear of examina- 
tion, interest or lack of it, are all relative. А grade of "B" may 
hurt an all “А” student worse than an “Е” hurts many others. 
A good student may exhibit extreme disinterest in certain 
courses, even when he makes satisfactory grades in them. 

Academic problems not always “real.” The counselor must 
remember that academic problems, like vocational problems, 
are “respectable.” The student presenting them may be doing 
So because he hesitates to present his real problem. Again, 


even though improvement of grades may be a real problem, 


the low grades may be the result of some other problem. 
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Frequently, a student of high ability will do unsatisfactory 
work because of emotional disturbance. The counselor will 
find (and so will many a teacher) that students frequently 
seek conferences on academic difficulties not because they 
really want help, but as a rather subtle way of presenting a 
reason for unsatisfactory work. 

It is only fair to say that questions regarding disinterest 
and compulsory courses are in part а result of the school 
curricula. In a few cases, there may be unreasonable demands, 
but the counselor who daily hears many student complaints 
against courses must, guard against the ostracism by the teach- 
ing staff certain to be directed against him if all complaints 
are taken at face value. Any person, student or otherwise, 
who expects to do only those things he thoroughly enjoys is 
more unreasonable than some curricula, 

Counseling techniques. When the student asks about the 
improvement of grades, the counselor must obtain an accurate 
measure of the student’s ability. Some data indicative of the 
achievement level of students of varying ability must also be 
available. The counselor may find that the student is perform- 
ing above, below, or just at, the point his ability indicates. 
If he is performing at or above his ability and is still doing 


1. The possibility of excessive outside work 

- Poor study skills or inability to use the library 

. Time budgeting 

- Inadequate skills in reading, arithmetic, or English 
- Athletic participation 

. Lack of motivation 

- Excessive social activity 

. Disparity between interests and courses 

. Poor home background 

. Health handicaps 
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Asking the student to keep track of how he spends his 
time for an entire week will frequently throw much light on 
some of the above points. How-to-study classes and remedial 
instruction may be necessary to cope with certain of the other 
factors. 

Fear of examinations. Fear of examinations is natural, but, 
except in the case of a few very nervous individuals, the fear 
appears to increase directly with the student’s lack of prepara- 
tion. There are numerous helpful suggestions regarding ex- 
aminations, which are too well known for repetition here. It 
should be made clear to the student that confidence in his 
own knowledge is a helpful remedy. In some cases, the fear 
may result from the inability of the student to make the kind 
of grades demanded by friends and relatives. In such cases, 
some discussion of the problem with parents may be necessary. 

Lack of interest. Disinterest in courses or resentment to- 
ward a required course may result from the student’s failure 
to realize how it fits into the general pattern of his education. 
If so, the counselor may be of considerable help by pointing. 
Out such implications. In other cases, it may be desirable to 
check the student's plans and in the light of the findings 
change courses, curricula, or even schools. 


Social and Emotional Problems 


Problem I—Personal Difficulties. This problem is illus- 
trated by such questions as: “How can I become more popu- 
lar?" “How сап I overcome my worries, self-consciousness, 
Ог inferiority complex?" How can I improve my social skills?" 
"Should I get into more student activities?" 

Background. While these questions seemingly imply some- 
What different, problems, it must be remembered that students 
thus involved are usually neither very concise nor clear in the 
Statement of their problems. In fact, it is the exceptional 
Student who will pose any one of these problems directly to the 
Counselor. Usually, this type of problem will have to be in- 


, 
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ferred from other remarks and from general information on 
the student’s activities. А 

Seriousness of these problems. Although problems of this 
type are much less frequent in actual statements by students, 
it is probable that they are more frequent and more serious 
than any other type of problem. There can be no doubt that 
such problems are frequently the cause of academie, voca- 
tional and health problems. It is equally true that any type of 
problem that remains long unsolved is apt to result in some 
emotional or social difficulty. 

Counseling techniques. Problems involving social and emo- 
tional adjustment, more than any other, are apt to require 
long-term counseling, and are also likely to involve indirect 
methods and the use of many other people and agencies in 
their solution. The obvious procedure of pointing out the 
Student's shortcomings, or of telling him to join this or that 
organization, results in nothing but loss of confidence in the 
counselor. Tests are less effective here than in some other 
problem areas, but the results of personality tests, check lists, 
and anecdotal records, may be very helpful. 

First of all, the counselor should free himself of any feeling 
that extensive social participation is desirable for all indi- 
viduals. There has been too much talk of introvertive and 
extrovertive behavior, with the popular implication that the 
first is undesirable and the latter desirable. Society errs in 
putting a premium on extrovertive behavior by placing those 
whom it wishes to honor in extrovertive jobs, usually to the 
detriment of job and man. A £ood example is the typical col- 
lege procedure of making poor department heads or deans out 
of good research men. Worry about inadequate social partici- 
pation is frequently forced on a student not by his own desires 
but by well-meaning friends, parents, teachers, and counselors, 
who insist that he get into more activities and make more 
friends. 

Origin of difficulties. The idea suggested here is funda- 
mental, in that a student's problems often grow out of dis- 
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crepancies between what he himself, or someone else, wants 
him to be and what he is. Difficulties may arise in the area of 
social and emotional problems because a student is pushed 
into more social activity than he likes, or is prepared to cope 
with while performing other obligations. Diffieulties may arise 
because the student who is functioning adequately in the 
social area wishes to be “їп” everything, or to be the leader in 
every activity. Such difficulties are just as real as under-social- 
ization, and are sometimes more difficult to handle. 

The counseling viewpoint. The counselor who accepts the 
viewpoint of the preceding paragraph will try to determine 
whether the student is concerned for his own sake, or because 
others tell him that he should be. In the former case the 
counselor will assist the student to improve his social relations, 
While in the latter he will assist the student in setting his own 
goals and in understanding the nature of the conflict forced 
upon him. If the student is genuinely concerned, the coun- 
selor faces the difficult problem of helping him to rebuild his 
Personality. 

Indirect procedure. It has been stated that social and emo- 
tional problems often require non-verbal and indirect counsel- 
ing procedure. On some problems of this kind, a student may 


“talk out” a problem with a receptive counselor, but the 


student, rather than the counselor, will have to do the talking 
d. In many cases the coun- 


if anything is to be accomplishe 

selor will find it desirable and possible to “work behind the 
Scenes,” By taking other teachers and perhaps one or two care- 
fully chosen students into his confidence, it may be possible 
to encourage the student gradually to take part in activities. 
Assignment of specific tasks is an excellent way to involve 
Such students in activities, provided the earlier tasks do not 
require much social skill. Thus, the student might be asked 
to arrange the chairs for a small group meeting, or to assist 
Others in decoration for a party, but not to see that all the 
EUests are introduced to one another. Under-socialization cer- 
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tainly cannot be overcome by pushing students into activities. 
To attempt to do so is almost certain to result in agonizing 
experiences for the students, and an even more complete 
withdrawal. | 


the existence of this problem is usually, *Why don't I get 
along with my family?" Conflict between high-school or col- 
lege students and members of their immediate families is 


and daughters should be permitted to assume independence in 
thought and action. Naturally, unreasonableness will be found 
on both sides, 
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Counseling techniques. It is frequently of some comfort 
and assistance to students to find that family conflicts are 
natural rather than otherwise. If the counselor can refrain 
from taking sides, he may help the student to see the parental 
viewpoint. Not infrequently, young people are given no oppor- 
tunity to present their own ideas at home, and accordingly 
appreciate the opportunity of talking at some length with а 
sympathetic older person. The counselor may find that the 
Student's plans are much more appropriate than those en- 
forced by parents, and in such cases à letter to the parents or 
а conference with them may bring about a change of attitude. 

Counselors usually will.not find it possible to do much 
toward resolving deep-seated and long-existing disagreements. 
P articularly in the case of separated or divorced parents, the 
counselor will do well to act as an impartial confidant, rather 
than to offer specific advice. It is almost impossible to learn 
all the pertinent facts, and even if they should be available 
one frequently finds that the logical solutions are not always 
the most attractive. For example, it is apt to be embarrassing 
for a counselor to advise a young person to live with one of 
two separated parents and then find that he or she decides to 
live with the other. . а 

Use of test data. When family expectations are inconsist- 
ent with the student's abilities, test data may prove of value 
in Showing the parents that they are setting unreasonable 
goals for their son or daughter. However, greater caution and 
tact must be used in presenting test data to parents than to 


Students themselves. Many parents will resent very strongly 


any implications that their child is less capable in any way 
{ or are suspected, 


than any other child. If family conflicts exis т аге 

а personality inventory may be helpful in validating the sus- 
Picion and in defining more precisely the nature of the diffi- 
culty, Checking the student’s responses to each item is usually 
More revealing than consideration of the total ratings on the 


Inventory. 
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Physical and Health Problems 


Problem I—Physical handicaps. This problem involves 
the questions: *How can I overcome my disability?" *What 
kind of jobs are open to me, considering my handicaps?” 

Background. Poor health or physical disability presents а 
different problem to the counselor than the topies previously 
discussed. Physical handicaps represent conditions that the 
counselor can do little to ameliorate, and the main task is to 
take the problems as they exist and give them proper con- 
sideration in connection with other problems presented by the 
student. This situation is implied by the two questions posed 
above. 


Some of the more common disabilities the counselor meets 
are: 


1. Poor vision 5. Paralysis 

2. Poor hearing 6. Low metabolic functioning 
3. Speech defect 7. Faulty motor coürdination 
4. Loss of limb 8. Heart trouble 


9. Tuberculosis 


Some of these disabilities will be apparent to the counselor 
at first contact; in other cases, the disability will not be known 
even to the student. There are students who will try to con- 
ceal their handicap in order to carry an inappropriate load of 
Work, or to participate in some sport or other physical activity- 

Counseling techniques, Counselors must accept all physical 
handicaps in a matter-of-fact manner, not insisting that the’ 
individual talk about the handicap, but not avoiding it if it 
comes naturally into the conversation. In the case of most 
physical handicaps, the accompanying mental handicap is apt 
to be more serious than the physical. This is particularly true 
where parents or friends have been oversolicitous regarding 
the handicap, to the point where the handicapped individual 
has lost initiative and expects others to do everything for him. 

Use of medical reports. When one of the questions listed 
above is raised by a student, the counselor must first obtain 
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а rather accurate statement of the seriousness of the condition 
and the limitations imposed by it. In some cases, the informa- 
tion will be adequately supplied by the student, but in others 
ап examination by a physician may be necessary. In request- 
ing information from the physician, emphasis should be placed 
on knowing the prescribed limitations on the individual's 
activity, rather than on the precise nature of the disability. 

Overcoming physical handicaps. Overcoming physical 
handicaps may take the form of avoiding activities where the 
handicap operates, or it may involve training or treatment 
to eliminate the handicap. The latter would seem to be prefer- 
able where possible. Thus, the student with a removable or 
improvable speech defect should be encouraged to seek clinical 
treatment, rather than to avoid situations requiring speech. 
Girls are sometimes sensitive about wearing glasses, and all 
young people are sensitive about hearing aids; yet failure to 
use these items, when really needed, is apt to result in more 
intense social and emotional disturbance than when they are 
worn, 

Jobs for handicapped. Most counselors will find difficulty 
in Suggesting appropriate jobs for those with serious handi- 
caps. State rehabilitation services may be of considerable help 
Оп this problem. Problems in placing injured. veterans has 
given rise to a number of publications indicating job possi- 
bilities for those variously handicapped. Generally speaking, 
„the more education that a handicapped person has, the easier 
it becomes to place him. This, however, should not mean 
indiscriminate counseling for more education. The blind and 
deaf, for example, need if anything to be more, rather than 
less, intelligent than the average college student in order to 


Master college work. 


Financial Problems 


Problem I—Part-time work. The student faced by this 
Problem asks: “How can I find part-time work?” “Will part- 
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time work lower my scholastic standing or necessitate elimina- 
tion of other activities?” 

Background. Problems of this kind are significant in coun- 
seling more because of the implications in other problem areas 
than because the counselor ean provide much direct assistance. 
The student who engages in a large amount of outside work · 
is certainly endangering other aspects of his development, 
although most studies have indicated that a moderate amount 
of work does not significantly lower students’ grades below 
those of non-working students of equal ability, 

Work not always necessary. At the college level, coun- 
selors may find students who come from high-income families 
trying to earn enough money to pay all their college expenses. 
This may be a result of the student’s desire to assert his inde- 
pendence, but it may also be due to a parental feeling that 
nothing is appreciated unless it is obtained the hard way. If 
the student is capable of working without jeopardizing his 
scholastic status, and if jobs are sufficiently plentiful so that 
those who must work to remain in school are not left jobless, 
there is probably no serious objection to this attitude. In 
general, however, it would seem best for the counselor to hold 
to the viewpoint that the student’s job is that of acquiring 
an education, which is a full-time activity in itself. 

Counseling techniques. Assisting a student to find a part- 
time job is often not a counseling function, but the counselor 
may be able to suggest jobs that will aid the student in 
rounding out his educational program, or in providing eX- 
periences that will be of definite help in narrowing down his 
vocational choice. Some of the remarks made earlier regarding 
the question “How can I find a job?” may also be helpful in 
this connection. 

Effect of part-time work. Whether or not the student 1$ 
concerned with the effect of part-time work on his grades, the 
counselor must be. Since our educational programs are pitche 
at the level of the average student, some students will be able 
to work and still do superior work, while others may need to 
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reduce their academic program. The student should be brought 
to the point of seeing this clearly and he should also be clear 
as to his reasons for seeking work. If it is simply a case of 
having surplus time, and if it is evident that there is no job 
possibility that will make a significant contribution to the 
. student's development, he may be led to seek more participa- 
tion in school activities or even to elect additional courses. 

Problem II—Educational opportunities. This problem in- 
volves the questions: “Сап I obtain а scholarship for col- 
lege?” “How much does it cost to go to college?" 

Background. These questions may be asked purely at the 
informative level, where no real problem is involved, but there 
can be а very serious problem involved for the student who 
does not have access to funds that will permit him to go to 
college. In this case, the problem may develop into one con- 
cerning the possibility of self-support, and therefore of part- 
time work while in college. 

Scholarships. Many students, parents, and some colleges, 
regard scholarships more as an honor than as а source of 
financial assistance for students who could not otherwise go 
to college, and this leads to competition for scholarships on the 
part of students who are well able to meet their own expenses. 
Until such time as financial aid is more plentiful, such com- 
petition should be discouraged. 

'T'here is some tendency for students and parents to select 
а college on the basis of securing a scholarship or by compari- 
son of fees, Even if one acknowledges that this may be neces- 
Sary in eases where financial considerations are predominant, 
itis a practice to be discouraged, since colleges vary so greatly 
in their offerings and the quality of training received in a par- 
шы field is certainly more important than the difference m 

ees, 

The best source of information regarding scholarships and 
fees is the college catalog, since available scholarships are con- 
Stantly changing and fees are also subject to change. Most 
catalogs include estimates of room, board, and other expendi- 
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tures, beside fees. Every school and college counselor should 
have access to an extensive set of such catalogs. 

Conclusions.” The preceding discussion of student prob- 
lems has been kept at the level of praetical counseling. The 
following references have been selected because they provide 
somewhat more detailed discussion of some of the problems 
than was possible here. Most counselors will find that these 
more detailed references will be of greatest value after they 
have faced a number of actual counseling situations. Experi- 
ence in counselor training indicates that most discussions of 
student problems and of techniques for handling them are 
boring if not meaningless until the counselor begins to asso- 
ciate the points of the discussion with individuals with whom 
he has worked. Most suggestions to be found in books on guid- 
ance may sound simple and obvious on reading, but the coun- 
selor will do well to ask himself whether these suggestions are 
sufficiently well understood and mastered so that they are a 
part of his counseling kit. 
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The Contributions of Classroom Teachers 


XPERIENCE HAS SHOWN that an effective guidance pro- 
E gram requires the coóperative effort of teachers, admin- 
istrators, special guidance workers, health specialists, parents, 
and the community at large. Good teachers throughout the 
ages have known that their function was broader than the 
academic training of the mind, but in recent years classroom 
teachers have become aware that their major responsibility 
lies in common enterprise for the all-round development of 
students. 

Classroom teacher important. The guidance function of 
the classroom teacher includes: (1) assisting with the orienta- 
tion and adjustment of students to the school; (2) studying 
the pupils in order to understand their backgrounds, abilities, 
interests, and needs; (3) assisting with special problems of 
students; and (4) developing teaching methods that aid in 
the all-round development of students. 

The guidance practices set forth in this chapter are pre- 
sented as suggestions to classroom teachers. They will be most 
useful when modified and applied to fit given classroom situa- 
tions. No ready-made practice can be as effective as one that 
is developed from experience with a particular evidence of 
need. Teachers who have accepted responsibility for an appro- 
priate share in the guidance program of the school use their 
classrooms as practical laboratories, in which they develop 
effective guidance practices. 

a 226 
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"Making a Good Start 


As a basis for effective classroom work, the teacher tries to 
create and maintain a friendly, congenial, coóperative atmos- 
phere that contains real joy in living for all Within this 
atmosphere he develops an individualized teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship, based upon mutual respect and liking. The subtle 
and pervasive influence of the teacher's personality in the 
classroom is a primary factor in determining the progress of 
students. The teacher who is “outgoing,” friendly, happy, and 
enthusiastie, will find those same traits reflected in the re- 
Sponse of his students. 

Helping students to know each other. Although a 
friendly, comfortable teacher-pupil relationship is essential 
for effective work, even more important for a pupil's progress 
is the assurance that he is accepted and approved by his 
fellows. The teacher will find ways of helping each student 
to know his classmates and to win a satisfying status within 
the group. Whenever a class is formed, whether the group is 
new to the school or its members merely new to each other, 
а first step for the teacher is to help the students to become 
acquainted, The devices used for helping the class to get ac- 
quainted should be determined by such factors as the age of 
the pupils, their grade in school, and the size of the class. For 
example, what is done in a class of thirty freshmen will be 
different from what takes places in a class group of fifteen 
Seniors, 

While carrying out routine es 
the teacher may find chance opportunities to men yit 
appreciation certain out-of-class activities of a few pupils in 
the group. Thus, the class may become aware that its mem- 
bers include a violinist, a staff member of the school paper, 
а pole vaulter, a football player, and a member of the student 
council, In order to break the ice, the teacher may state briefly 
and frankly the importance of quickly coming to know every- 
Опе in the class. He may introduce a few members of the class 


procedures on the opening day, 
tion with 
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and then ask certain students to introduce any classmates 
whom they happen to know. 

Using games. А class of younger pupils will enjoy some 
informal, get-acquainted games. The teacher may arrange the 
class into small groups of four to six members, and suggest 
that each group direct their conversation to such toples as: 
the names of pupils in the group, the schools previously at- 
tended, hobbies, favorite desserts, and how each one spent the 
summer vacation. The groups may change at frequent, brief 
intervals. Later, pupils may be called upon to introduce two 
or three classmates to the class, and to give interesting bits of 
information about them. 

A game of cumulative introductions also has an appeal for 
younger students. А pupil may say, “Му name is Mary Smith. 
I wish to introduce Alice Gray, Henry Brown, and John 
Jones.” Then John says, “My name is John Jones. May I 
present Mary Smith, Alice Gray, Henry Brown, and Jack 
Carter." Jaek then repeats the names previously given and 
adds a new one at the end. Each time, the last-named person 
will try to repeat all previous names and add a new one. 

А get-acquainted party may be held during a class period 
or after school during the first two weeks. This party should 
be planned and managed by pupil committees, with teacher 
direction at a minimum. Pupils should be encouraged to de- 
velop original games and activities, while keeping in mind 
the major purpose, that of helping everyone to know every- 
body else. The program might include mixers, a “who’s who” 
quiz composed of questions about class members (e.g., Who 
spent last summer on a ranch? Who has an interesting collec- 
tion of dolls?), a contest, a take-off on a well-known radio 
program, and group singing. 

After several class sessions have been held and various 
devices have been used to help the pupils to know each other 
the teacher may give notice that on the next written test one 
question will be to identify at least ten members of the class 
Some reward or special recognition may be given to those who 
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are able to go well beyond the minimum of ten in identifying 
their classmates. 

Use of committees. As the year advances, the class may be 
so organized that students come to know each other better 
through working on small committees, which frequently 
change in membership. These committees may be responsible 
for various class activities, and should be planned in terms of 
the needs of the class group. They may include such groups 
as the following: an executive committee, a hospitality com- 
mittee, a housekeeping committee, an attendance committee, 
a welfare committee, а field-trip committee, an outside-speak- 
ers committee, and a bulletin-board committee. Certain class 
projects or unit assignments may also be developed through 
the work of small committees, which assume responsibility for 
certain phases of the larger project. 

Assisting the new pupil. When a new pupil joins the class, 
the teacher should give him a sincere and cordial welcome. 
He should then introduce him to the class, with a friendly 
ng the school from which he comes, or with 
remark. The teacher may then call 
s to introduce to the newcomer a few 
near him. The hospitality com- 
lected student, should be made 
ce to the new student 


comment concernir 
a similarly appropriate 
upon one of the student 
of the pupils who are seated 
mittee, or some carefully se 
responsible for giving special assistance t ude 
during the next few days. Such help will include acquainting 


the new pupil with class procedures, special class plans, and 


general information about the school. A particular obligation 
ds. Very soon in 


Will be to aid the student to make new frien 
the day the teacher should have а private conference with the 
new student, in order to get some knowledge of his background 
and possibilities; he should then see that the latter is placed 
Оп à committee where he can easily contribute something to 
the group, and where he can soon feel that he has a share in 
the class, 

Orientation of pupils. When a class first enters upon anew 
Subject, field, the teacher must belp the group to orient them- 
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selves to the subject. They should be helped to understand 
why the subject is offered in the high-school curriculum and 
what benefits will accrue from its study. The students should 
know how the subject prepares them for college entrance, how 
it provides basie knowledge for certain vocations, and what 
its other specific values are. The teacher should explain the 
scope of the course and should outline the general plan of 
organization. However, the teacher may ask the pupils to help 
in the specific planning within the broad framework of the 
course, since the detailed planning should be governed in part 
by what the pupils themselves hope to gain from the course. 
The students should therefore be led to set specific goals for 
themselves and plans for the achievement of those goals. 

As the members of the class come to know one another, as 
they participate in class activities and committee work, there 
inevitably develops an indefinable oneness of spirit, a “we” 
feeling, which adds a satisfying plus-value to codperative 
effort on small and large projects. The class becomes a work- 
ing unit. 

Getting acquainted with the school. Although the teacher 
is rightly concerned with get-acquainted activities encom- 
passed by the four walls of his classroom, his responsibility 
also extends to the larger area of the school as a whole. 
Through regular class activities the teacher will find opportu- 
nities for his pupils to learn how the school operates, tO 
understand some of its traditions, and to become familiar with 
certain clubs and other school activities. 

Some high schools provide specific units in the course of 
study in English or in Social Studies for discussion that will 
serve to acquaint pupils with their school; other schools 
provide such information through homeroom activities, Whe? 
no such provision has been made, the classroom teacher might 
set up a unit to meet this need. The unit should be limited ОГ 
expanded to fit into the time available. The class might helP 
to plan and organize a “Know Your School” project on the 
lines suggested on the next page. 
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Knowing the school. This objective may be accomplished 
by assigning the following topics: 


1. How was our school started? 
2. What are the school traditions? 
3. Who are some graduates that have brought distinction to 
our school? 
4. What school clubs may we join? 
5. What special activities does the school sponsor? 
6. What sports are included in our athletie program? 
7. What matters of school policy should we understand and 
observe? 
8. What subjects are required for graduation? 
9. Who are our teachers? 
10. Who are our student leaders? 
11. What are our school songs and yells? 
12. What can we do to improve our school? 


Each topic selected may be the responsibility of a small 
volunteer committee of two or three students. The sources of 
information for committees investigating such topics will in- 
clude: the student handbook; the yearbook; the school paper; 
the program of studies; interviews with graduates of the 
school, including members of the families of fellow students, 
as well as selected persons in the larger community; inter- 
views with administrators, teachers, various staff members, 
and student officers of organizations; and field trips to certain 
Portions of the school. | 

Committees should be encouraged to seek original and 
varied means of reporting their investigations to the class. 
Devices for presenting their findings may include oral reports, 
panel discussions, radio quiz programs, dramatic skits, demon- 
Strations, pantomime, talks by guest speakers (including 
teachers, student leaders, and outside speakers), and a con- 
ducted tour of the school. . 

À class project of this kind may bring interesting results. 
Ап outgrowth may be an invitation for the class to develop 
its findings into an assembly program for the school or a 
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division of the school. Group enthusiasm and interest may 
give rise to the development of creative activities, such as the 
making of a school movie, creative writing, and the applica- 
tion of arts and crafts. 

Helping pupils to feel that they belong. А final step in 
the adjustment of the pupil to the school is the development 
of a feeling of “belonging.” This process is one of gradual 
attainment. A pupil’s sense of “belonging” is increased by 
every activity that makes him feel more secure. As he comes 
to know and understand his teachers, as he builds friendships 
and learns to work with his fellow students, and as he begins 
to know his school and to find himself a part of it, he begins 
to feel at home; he feels secure. 

A pupil’s sense of “belonging” is most enhanced by his 
contributions of service to the school. The classroom teacher 
will find many opportunities, small and large, for students to 
give service to the school. As the teacher comes to know the 
potentialities of his students, he may assign individual re- 
sponsibilities when appropriate occasions arise. Such assign- 
ments will include care of the room, various details of class 
routine, courtesy to visitors, leadership when the teacher 15 
absent, work on special committees, representation of the class 
in larger school projects, individual projects requiring special 
talent or ability, and many other tasks that relate to the 
nature of the classwork at hand. 

Service projects. As students grow in experience and та” 
turity, their capacity for responsibility in service increases: 
Service projects are so commonly a part of the work of classes 
in fine arts and manual arts that they require no discussio? 
here. However, a teacher of an academic subject may likewise 
encourage a class to plan and carry out a service project for 
the school. Such projects may be small or large, and of ар 
infinite variety. They will be of most value if they evolve as 
an outcome of the regular work of the class, and so bear ® 
direct relationship to it. But, whatever benefits accrue, ре!“ 
haps the most satisfying to the student is the knowledge tha 
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the school has need of him and that his services are useful to 
the school. 


The Teacher Studies His Pupils 


Tf a teacher is to guide effectively, he must know his pupils 
very well; he must understand as thoroughly as possible their 
backgrounds, their interests, and their potentialities. To obtain 
such an understanding requires special techniques and skills, 
but a thorough knowledge of a student also requires time and 
comes only gradually, as a result of continuous study. It is 
therefore an educational loss when a teacher’s program is so 
organized that he does not keep a group of pupils longer than 
a semester. There is an educational gain for students who 
work with the same teacher for a year or more. 

The teacher observes his pupils. [The teacher who is 
trained for effective guidance of his pu ils will form certain 
habits of observation. As the class assembles each day, the 
teacher will note, as unobtrusively as possible, the general 


appearance, attitudes, and behavior, of the pupils. He will 


be alert to discover anything different from the usual in the 
he teacher who follows 


appearance or conduct of а student\T 

Such a practice develops & sensitivity that enables him, with- 
Out conscious effort, to become aware of the signs of the un- 
usual, when these are displayed by his students. 

Among the signs of illness or of emotional disturbance that 
may be noted are: unusually flushed or pale cheeks, evidence 
of skin infection, inflamed eyes, dilated pupils of the eyes, 
Swollen eyelids, coughing, sneezing, sniffling, listlessness, rest- 
lessness, nervous reactions, mouth breathing, limping, and 
Peculiar posture. 


The teacher may note the : é 
lescents in members of the opposite sex by observing especially 


their increased interest in their own personal appearance. 

Oys may make a radical and sudden change from a careless, 
tousled appearance to one of sleeked hair, creased trousers, 
Polished shoes, and a careful following of the prevailing style 


developing interest of ado- 
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in sport shirts and jackets. Girls may show a close conformity 
to the prevailing mode in hair styling, make-up, wearing ap- 
parel, and costume jewelry. 

The teacher may extend his casual observation of his 
pupils from the classroom to other localities about the school 
—to the corridors, the lunchroom, the assembly, the athletic 
field, and various school functions. He will note that certain 
pupils tend to gather in groups for chatting and visiting be- 
fore and after class and for participation in various school 
activities; some students will be seen to associate only with 
one or two chosen friends; others will appear to be almost 
always alone. 

The teacher will be interested in his pupils’ response to 
him, as well as in their reactions to others, as he meets them 
on the street, at public places in the community, and in their 
family circles. All such observations will add to his under- 
standing of their personalities, their particular needs, and 
their ability to contribute to other students in the class. 

The teacher examines the school records! One of the most 
important resources for the teacher who is eager to understand 
his students is the cumulative folder. Here the teacher шау 
expect to find significant information concerning health, 
school marks, standardized test data, out-of-class activities; 
and personal data in the form of registration cards, auto- 
biographies, diaries of daily activities, questionnaires, and 
compositions dealing with personal experiences. ) 

The teacher should not attempt to keep in mind all the 
data in the cumulative folder of any particular student. He 
should scan the material once for general background, per- 
haps taking particular note of certain items that seem tO 
offer significant clues for understanding the pupil. As the year 
progresses and a special problem arises, the teacher should 
again study those records that might have a bearing on the 
problem. In those instances in which the teacher must make 
а thorough study of a pupil, he will, of course, make ал 
intensive review of the records. 
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Health data. When the teacher examines the health record 
of a pupil, he may find that all data indieate normal health 
and growth, or he may find one or more items showing a 
deviation from the normal. For example, the pupil may be 
overweight or underweight, immature or too mature for his 
age; he may have defective vision, a hearing loss, or a speech 
defect; over a period of years, he may have had an illness such 
as anemia, asthma, bronchitis, or tuberculosis. Knowledge of 
the health history of a student is an essential tool in the 
guidance kit of a teacher. 

Finding school abilities. The teacher who has trained him- 
self in the study of school marks will find himself rewarded 
with significant information, of considerable aid to him in 
understanding his pupils. He will find that the marks of a 
‘student fall into a certain pattern, a pattern that may be 
studied for consistency or inconsistency. For а stable pupil 
who is making steady progress in terms of his ability, the 
pattern will be consistent, whether the progress be on a high, 
а medium, or a low level of achievement. For example, a 
pupil’s record may show consistently high marks in English, 
consistently medium marks in foreign language, and consist- 
ently low marks in mathematics. Another pupil’s record of 


school marks may show inconsistencies—erratic progress in 
the pupil’s marks 


terms of ability to achieve. For instance, А 
in a specific subject field may vary markedly from time to 
time. Or again, his marks in all subjects may at times rise 
sharply or drop noticeably. When such inconsistencies occur, 
the teacher should seek their cause. Careful investigation may 
reveal such contributing factors as emotional instability, poor 
adjustment to a teacher's personality, ill health, poor study 
habits, or unhappy home conditions. | 

Using tests. Standardized test data provide а valuable re- 
Source for comparison of & pupil's school marks with his 
capacity to learn and his achievement, as indicated by stand- 
ardized tests, For instance, a student may have high intellec- 
tual capacity and may show excellent achievement wheh 
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measured by standardized tests, and at the same time make 
very low or failing marks in his school subjects. When this 
occurs, the teacher may again seek for causes among such fac- 
tors as emotional problems, lack of interest or competing 
outside interests, poor study habits, and family difficulties. 

Extra-class activities. The teacher should be concerned to 
know something of the nature and extent of a student's out- 
of-class activities, within the school and elsewhere. The teacher 
should seek to know the school clubs and the out-of-school 
organizations to which a student belongs, the extent of leader- 
ship and participation he shows in such activities, and the 
after-school or Saturday job at which he is employed. Such 
information will give the teacher insight into the pupil's in- 
terests and personality. 

Personal data. Of the greatest value to a teacher who 
studies the records in a cumulative folder is the acquisition 
of personal data about the student. It is most rewarding for 
the teacher to examine the registration card, the personal 
inventory, the autobiography, and other forms that give рег- 
sonal information. The most significant items will include the 
pupils age and the date of his birth, his address and tele- 
phone number, family data, and recreational activities. The 
pupil's age will indicate whether his school progress has been 
normal, retarded, or advanced; his address may reveal some- 
thing of his economie or social status. In а community in 
which almost every family has a telephone, the lack of one 
may be an indication of a low-income level. 

Knowledge of family background contributes much to the 
teacher's understanding of a pupil. The teacher who has lived 
and taught in à community for many years may acquire an 
invaluable personal acquaintance with family backgrounds 
that covers two or three generations, but for most teachers 
such is not the case. It is usually necessary to consult the 
school records. The teacher should note especially the father’s 
place of birth and occupation, the mother's maiden name ап 
place of birth, whether or not both parents are working» 
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whether either parent is deceased, whether there is a step- 
parent, whether the pupil has older and younger brothers and 
sisters, together with the educational status or occupation of 
each, and what foreign language (if any) is spoken in the 
home. 

The teacher studies pupil interests. It is а generally ac- 
cepted fact that the most effective learning occurs when the 
material to be mastered is interesting to the learner. The 
teacher should capitalize upon the present interests of a pupil. 
In developing a new subject, he may create new interests by 
building upon known interests, and by relating present inter- 
ests, where possible, to the new material. It is therefore im- 
portant for the teacher to obtain a thorough acquaintance 
with the interests of his students. 
` There are many avenues by which the alert teacher be- 
comes aware of pupil interests. The chief sources for this 
information are observation, study of material in the cumu- 
lative folder, and conversation with the pupil. Through ob- 
Servation, the teacher will learn something of a pupil’s recrea- 
tional activities, his hobbies, and what he enjoys in his free 
reading. From the cumulative folder, the teacher may study 
the pupil's personal-data questionnaire; a profile of his inter- 
ests as shown by standardized inventories, such as Kuder's 
Preference Record; a diary of the pupil's daily activities; and 
compositions describing personal experiences. Where such in- 
formation is not available in a cumulative folder, the teacher 
May devise a simple questionnaire that will help to reveal 
Pupil interests, Through conversation with the pupil, the 
teacher may follow up clues to pupil interest secured through 
other sources, . f 
. The teacher interviews his pupils. The personal interview 
18 one of the most effective techniques for gaining an under- 
Standing of а pupil. A teacher may benefit from every oppor- 
tunity for informal conversation with a student, such as inci- 

ental chats before and after class, and chance meetings about 
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the school or at social gatherings. However, the teacher will 
find the planned interview most helpful. 

Early in the course, the teacher may announce his free 
periods and the evenings when he will be available for student 
conferences. He may extend a cordial invitation for students 
to come to him to get acquainted or to obtain help with their 
classwork. However, since only a few students are likely to 
come of their own accord for the first interview, the teacher 
may prefer to make a less obvious approach. He may schedule 
a series of small group meetings or committee conferences to 
talk over plans or progress. Later, he may call in students for 
individual interviews. 

Get-acquainted interview. The first interview should be 
largely a get-acquainted chat. In some instances, the teacher 
may well use an excuse that will seem to the student a normal 
or logical reason for an interview, but in other cases he may 
frankly state that he thought it would be well to take a little 
time to get acquainted. Whatever the approach, the teacher 
should have in mind a definite purpose and plan for the inter- 
view. He may wish to start with the pupil's class card, check- 
ing for accuracy such items as the pupil's address, telephone 
number, and daily schedule of classes. This may lead naturally 
to a discussion of courses that the pupil is enjoying, previous 
schools attended, what the pupil likes best about this school 
what he most enjoys doing for fun, what he does during 
summer vacations, and what he thinks he will do after be 
finishes high school. The teacher may end the conference 
with a friendly invitation for the student to drop in again, OF 
to let the teacher know when he can be of any help. 

Later interviews may be planned by the teacher, as the 
need becomes evident, to help with individual problems. Whe? 
a teacher has been studying a pupil through observation, the 
examination of school records, and the exploring of interests: 
a personal interview provides an excellent means for follow- 
ing up and clarifying certain clues. The conference may 815? 
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be used to help the student to think through a special prob- 
lem and to find remedies for it. 

The teacher consults with others. The teacher who seeks 
to know his pupils and their needs will have occasion at 
times to consult with others concerning a pupil’s welfare. 
One of the best sources ot information usually is the pupil's 
parents. The teacher who confers with a student's parents 
will not only obtain a rich store of valuable information 
and help for a present problem, but will also establish a 
working relationship that will tend to prevent or correct 
later difficulties. As problems arise, the teacher will find it 
helpful to consult other teachers and staff members who 
know the student well. 


Assisting with Special Problems 


No one else in the high school has quite the same oppor- 
tunity for discovering the special problems of students as 
has the classroom teacher. In addition to daily contact with 
a student in class, the teacher may also have that pupil 
in a study hall, a homeroom, or for an extracurricular activ- 
ity. But even if the association is limited to a class, the 
teacher who carefully studies his pupils becomes aware of 
their special difficulties more readily than can other staff 
members, who see the students less frequently and under 
different circumstances. 

Some problems will be sufficiently common to the class 
for the teacher to use group methods of correction, while 
other situations may require individual effort. The teacher 
may attack certain problems, only to find that he cannot 
correct them without the assistance of the counselor, the 
dean, the school nurse, or other appropriate staff members. 
In such instances, the teacher may provide invaluable 
assistance in a coöperative solution. In still other cases, the 
teacher may give excellent service in recognizing and identi- 
fying special problems outside his province, and in referring 
them to the appropriate source for help. 
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Developing effective study methods. One of the essen- 
tial tasks of the teacher is to provide variety and zest in 
class activities and to avoid the dullness and boredom re- 
sulting from too much routine, in order that study and 
preparation for class may remain interesting and stimulat- 
ing. Having supplied this and other types of motivation, 
the teacher must still assist students in developing effective 
study habits. In presenting new material to be learned, the 
teacher must give enough help for pupils to understand the 
processes involved and some effective ways of making an 
independent attack upon the problem. This is especially 
necessary in a beginning course in a subject field, but it is 
equally important whenever new units of work are intro- 
duced. For the various phases of the work, the teacher will 
show specific devices and methods of mastering the material. 
He will illustrate with examples or give demonstrations that 
clarify the methods of study, and he may well call upon 
students to describe other devices they have found helpful 
in effective study. 

Discussing study problems. A thorough discussion of 
good study conditions is time well spent in any class. If the 
students themselves, through discussion, think through and 
set forth the essentials for effective study, they will gain much 
more in understanding and in desire to build good study habits 
than they would from reading, or from listening to the teacher 
state the requirements for studying effectively. Topics that 
might be developed in class discussion could be built around 
such questions as the following: 


1. Why should one have a special place in which to study? 
2. What are the essentials of a satisfactory place for effective 
studv? 

3. Why should one who is studying try to avoid distractions, 
such as radio programs or the conversation of the family? 

4. What are the values of a time budget or study schedule? 

5. How can one reduce the time required for study, yet do 
more effective work? 


6. Why should one keep a careful record of assignments? 
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7. What are the best devices for learning the material of this 
course? 
8. What constitutes effective review? 
. 9. How can one improve his ability to concentrate? 
10. What health factors influence ability to study? 


Helping individuals. Having given help toward effective 
study through group methods, the teacher may still find, 
rather frequently, an individual case in which a student has 
superior ability but earns low or failing marks, The teacher 
may find that the student spends plenty of time in study but 
just does not get results. When he explores the causes, the 
teacher may discover various contributing factors. For exam- 
ple, some health difficulty may be interfering; there may be 
а vision handicap; the student may have a slow rate of read- 
ing; he may never have read much, and thus have a poor 
reading vocabulary; he may be spending his study time in 
daydreaming over a strong competing interest; or finally, he 
May still lack adequate incentive, or interest in the work of 
the course. After analyzing the situation to the best of his 
ability, the teacher may consult the parents and certain staff 
Members, such as the reading specialist, the counselor, or the 
School psychologist, and then work coüperatively with them 
to improve the student’s study habits. 

Assisting with educational planning. Every teacher may 
Contribute something to the future educational plans of his 
Students, In the opening days of a course, he will show how 
the present work is basic to later work in that subject field. 
Не will help the students to see the relationship of the task 
at hand to the advanced work to come. He will show how the 
Course contributes to cultural background, to certam skills, 
to Preparation for college, or to 2 possible career. As he opens 
the eyes of the students to future possibilities, the teacher 
increases, ор develops new, interest in the present course. 

. When a teacher finds that à student has a very strong 
Interest or an unusual talent in a subject, he may give him 
Mvaluable aid through individual conferences, at which time 
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the two may discuss and explore the student's potentialities. 
At times, a teacher who has won the confidence and trust of 
& pupil may find that pupil coming to him for educational 
advice of a kind he is not fully qualified to give. In such an 
instance, the teacher should advise as fully as he can, and 
then refer the student to adequate sources for additional 
information. 

Contributing to vocational planning. The teacher of any 
subject holds the potential keys to the future vocations of 
many of his students. Just as he shows the educational possi- 
bilities of his course, the teacher is likewise obligated to 
present the vocational aspects of the subject field. Some teach- 
ers use visual aids, such as charts, pictures, and films, to 
present vocational possibilities that may be pursued. 

When the teacher finds a student with a strong vocational 
interest related to his subject, he may give him valuable ex- 
ploratory or try-out experiences as opportunities occur аф 
School. Again, he may help the student to obtain real work 
experience by recommending him for a job on a part-time 
basis, or one that may be held during the summer vacation. 
Such experiences will test the capability as well as the inter- 
est of the student, and will help him to a decision concerning 
а vocation. 

Improving health handicaps. The alert teacher is soon 
aware of certain physical disabilities or health handicaps 
within a class. He should be as casual as possible about them, 
even apparently indifferent or unaware of them at first, since 
pupils are often acutely sensitive to their shortcomings. In 
br A Ge ome P to be different from their class- 
For ел б d go to Je engths to conceal their infirmities- 

» a pupil who blinks and squints at the black- 


board may insist that he can see perfectly well. In such A 
case, the teacher should apparently accept his statement, but 
soon after make a general shift i 


5 é n the seating arrangement, 
in order to put him in а front seat, 5 


When a teacher receives a report that a student's hearing 
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is defective, he should seat the pupil on the left side of the 
room if the defect is in the right ear; on the right, if the defect 
is in the left ear. If hearing is defective in both ears, the 
student should be seated a little to the front of center. Should 
the hearing loss be severe; the teacher may advise the parents 
to obtain a hearing aid for their child, and to arrange for les- 
Sons in lip reading to be given him. 

In school situations in which health handicaps are not 
handled by the health department or by special staff members, 
the classroom teacher may personally discuss with parents 
Such matters as orthodontia for crooked teeth, speech re-edu- 
cation for speech difficulties, consultation of a physician con- 
cerning a pupil who is excessively overweight, and treatment 


for acne, Whatever the organizational plan of the school, the 


teacher is in a position to make initial efforts toward remedial 


Work, to watch progress, and to coóperate in, arranging for 


effective treatment. В 
ifficulties. Perhaps the least tangi- 


Adjusting personality d 
ble guidance responsibility of the classroom teacher is that of 
aandling personality problems. Astuteness in recognizing and 
1n dealing effectively with emotional and personality malad- 


justments comes only with training and the experience of long 
Practice, However, the teacher who 1s concerned with his 
Pupils’ welfare will recognize undesirable traits, will seek for 
their causes, and will evolve effective practices for coping with 
them, | 

of maladjustment that 


Among the more obvious symptoms | i 
ve behavior, excessive 


May present themselves are aggressl 
Shyness, extremes in grooming and in dress, rudeness, and dis- 


plays of temper. Whatever form the maladjustment may take, - 
the teacher should study the pupil and his home background 
in order to determine contributing factors. Attempts to help 
Correct the difficulty will require patience, as well as willing- 
Dess to tolerate and to ignore the undesirable behavior while 
Seeking to find a remedy for it. When the teacher feels suffi- 
Ciently confident that he understands the causes of the malad- 
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justment, the remedy will lie in substituting for the undesir- 
able behavior a desirable activity that will give the pupil 
the satisfaction he has been seeking. For example, the teacher 
may discover that the aggressive behavior of a student is an 
attempt to compensate for a feeling of failure in his relation- 
ships with his parents, or that it stems from a lack of attention 
and affection in the home, or that it is the result of а strong 
feeling of inferiority to certain classmates. The remedy in 
such instances will be an activity that the student will enjoy, 
that will give him a definite feeling of success, and that will 
win for him sincere approval or admiration on the part of his 
classmates or parents. 

Emotional problems. (Certain emotional difficulties may 
prove too deep-seated for the teacher to correct. In such & 
case, the teacher should refer the problem to the appropriate 
staff member-}+-the counselor, the dean, the school physician, 
the school psychologist, or the principal. Additional referral 
may be necessary, after consultation with the parents, to 4 
guidance clinic or to a psychiatrist. Whatever the procedure, 
the teacher will still be in a position to help indirectly, by 
virtue of his understanding of the problem and through the 
opportunities he finds to provide the pupil with satisfying 
activities. 

Aiding with family problems. There is not much a teacher 
can do directly to assist pupils with their family problems. 
However, a sympathetic and understanding teacher can pro- 
vide a listening ear when the pupil feels like confiding his 
troubles. Expressing his anxieties in words will sometimes 
prove a relief to the student, and at the same time will give 
him a chance to think a problem through. Such advice as the 
teacher can give may aid the student in reaching a decision 
or in working toward a solution. The teacher’s friendly inter- 
est may give him just the moral support he needs to tide 
him over an adjustment to a broken home, the death of 2 
parent, or the first weeks with a stepparent. When the prob- 
lem is one of financial need, the teacher may help the student 
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to obtain part-time work and vacation jobs. Knowledge of 
certain family difficulties will lead the teacher to consult with 
other members of the school staff or with community welfare 
agencies. 

Enriching recreational activities. The classroom teacher 
may play a vital part in enlarging and enriching recreational 
interests and activities. The material to be learned during the 
course may offer opportunities for creative expression in art, 
crafts, musie, or writing. The teacher should be alert to en- 
courage original ideas and the creative expression of them. 
As an outgrowth of the course, hobbies may be developed and 
free reading may be directed to an extensive exploration of 
certain interesting topics. For example, such outcomes are fre- 
quent in seience, English, and social-studies courses. А boy 
Who has been introduced to the history of rock formation may 
become deeply interested in making a rock collection and in 
reading extensively in geology. Such intense interests also 
lead to vocational choices. 

Contributing to social status. Every pupil needs a feeling 
of acceptance and of approval by his peers. It should be the 
Purpose of the teacher to find ways of contributing to the 
social status of each pupil. A basic fundamental for such à 
Program will be the teacher's attitude of respect for the per- 
Sonality of each student. No pupil should be rejected by the 
teacher, but each should be treated courteously and with sin- 
Cere respect and good will. The teacher's example will provide 
the best single source for cultivating such an attitude among 
the students. 

Certain individuals in the class may need extra help 
toward social status, because of certain lacks or handicaps. 
For example, the girl or boy who presents an unattractive or 
unkempt appearance may be privately helped to acquire 
habits of cleanliness and good grooming. The student who is 
new to the school may be helped to feel more secure by being 
Slven tasks he can perform readily and successfully, tasks 
that the rest of the class regard with approval. The new 
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student may also be helped by having him work on a small 
committee and thus develop friendships within the class. The 
student from a minority group may be led to contribute to the 
group something requiring a special ability or talent peculiar 
to him, which the class will admire. The teacher should be 
quick to commend publicly a student whose social status 
needs reinforcement, in his own eyes or in the eyes of others. 


Guidance Through Teaching Methods 


The major contribution of the teacher to the guidance of 
his pupils will come through his teaching methods and prac- 
tices designed for the all-around development of his students. 
The teacher's methods will involve group activities, for the 
most part, but he should not lose sight of the individual 
within the group. The teacher should give an important piae? 
to learning activities that include real-life situations, and he 
should give special emphasis to providing experiences that 
cultivate wholesome boy-girl relationships. 

Developing good citizenship. The ultimate goal of the 
classroom teacher is to help his students to develop into effec- 
live, responsible citizens. The teacher contributes to this 


process as he develops, through his subject field, certain 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes. 


Perhaps nothing contribute 
adult citizenship than the day 
living that goes on in a classroom organized with that pur- 


pose in view. Some teachers organize their classes by means 
of a regular election of officers; 


others evolve a plan by which 
the leadership changes or rotates automatically. Some class 
situations readily lend themselves to the following of such 
patterns as the town meeting, the open forum, or the panel 
discussion. The laboratory plan of working in small units or 
committee groups is one of the best types of organization, in 
terms of possibilities for democratic practice. 
Practicing democracy. Whatever the plan of organization, 
the citizenship values lie in such outcomes as the following: 


s more toward preparation for 
-by-day practice in democratic 
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1. Training and practice in leadership 

2. Training and practice in followership 

3. Development of group spirit 

4. Sharing in decisions 

5. Practice in arriving at a consensus of opinion through group 

discussion 

6. Encouragement of initiative 

7. Learning to work with others 

8. Stimulation of original ideas and creative work 

9. Learning responsibility and obligation to the group 
10. Understanding of democratic principles 


The classroom teacher commonly emphasizes such require- 
ments as punctuality and regularity of attendance; prompt- 
ness in meeting obligations; . coöperation in certain matters 
of class routine, such as distribution of materials, collection of 
papers, and the arrangement of chairs; and dispatch in ob- 
taining assignments. Pupils need to understand the why of 
Such requirements. Through discussion, they may be brought 
to realize that these matters have significance in the frame- 
Work of smooth and efficient operation of the class, and that 
each student shares the responsibility for the progress of the 
group. The pupils may also understand that such regulations 
develop regular habits of work, and that their coüperative 
efforts in class result in better progress for each individual. 

It is likewise important for students to comprehend that 
their classwork provides practice in developing responsibility, 
and that being reliable and dependable is a major obligation 
of citizenship, The teacher demonstrates this factor by re- 
quiring his students to assume responsibility for doing their 
Work, for making up work after absence, for planning and 
Organizing units of work, and for carrying through plans 
agreed upon. As students advance through high school, the 
teacher enlarges the degree of student responsibility. Inereas- 
ingly, he permits student projects to succeed or fail according 
to the students! own ability to carry through their plans. Stu- 
dents who know that the responsibility truly rests upon them 
Vill rise to the necessary heights for successful achievement. 
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Often the most effective learning occurs as the result of mis- 
takes the students have been permitted to make. 

Encouraging participation. One of the most satisfying 
tasks of the teacher who is helping in the process of develep- 
ing citizenship is that of providing opportunities for students 
to practice sharing and contributing to the class group. As he 
studies his pupils, the teacher should be alert to discover 
talents, hobbies, and special interests that can be utilized. He 
may then suggest ways in which various students may make 
& worthy contribution to the group. In some instances, the 
teacher may wish to preface this step by asking students to 
volunteer services or contributions they would like to make 
to the class. It is sometimes chastening for students to be 
faced with such questions as: What can I do for this class? 
What have I to offer in service to the group? Probably no 
other school experience is so uplifting to the spirit of 2 
student as that of knowing he has been of real service to his 
fellow students. 

Providing for individual differences. While the teacher is 
concerned with helping each student to be a worthy member 
of his group, he must also try to meet the varying individual 
needs of his pupils. As he comes to know their individual 
differences in abilities, interests, and desires, he will seek 
ways to cultivate those differences and to make each student 
stand. out as increasingly different in certain respects; for the 
effective teacher knows that each pupil’s success depends upon 
his ability to make a unique contribution. For example, the 
student with talent in musie, art, creative writing, or in 
speech, should be encouraged to cultivate that talent: Like- 
wise, the teacher should stimulate the student with ability in 
science, mathematics, social studies, household arts, or indus- 
trial arts, to strive for outstanding achievement, inorder that 
he may make a satisfying contribution to Society and achieve 
success in his vocation. 

Providing for learning through doing. As teachers have 
come to accept the theory that we learn by doing, they have 
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sought more and more to provide real-life experiences as 
learning situations. For example, in a science class students 
Set up experiments of practical concern to them, such as vary- 
ing the^diet of white rats in order to learn the lessons of 
nutrition. In a geometry course the class may work out proj- 
ects of actual measurement, so that they may learn at first 
hand the theory of angles. In a social studies course the class 
may make field trips to various places in the community, in 
Order to experience more fully the problems being considered. 
In classes in household arts home projects of concern to the 
girl form the core about which most of her work is developed. 
In courses such as literature and history, where it is not possi- 
ble to provide actual-life experiences as the medium for learn- 
ing, there is still abundant opportunity to relate and to apply 
Ше material studied to present-day problems of living. No- 
Where is there a richer store for application than in the study 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans and their contributions 
to modern civilization. ' 
Cultivating wholesome boy-girl relationships. No single 
actor of his high-school experience is of more vital impor- 
tance to the adolescent than his relationship to members of 
the Opposite sex. For this reason, the greatest contribution 
the teacher can make to the future happiness of his students 
18 to foster wholesome boy-girl relationships within his class. 
he teacher may do this in many ways, through the normal 
Progress of activities involved in the course. For example. boys 
and girls may work together on committees, panel discussions, 
demonstrations, and special projects. Such activities, under 
the Supervision of the teacher, provide normal experiences 
that lead to happy and natural friendships. The alert teacher 
Will note instances in which a boy or girl does not readily 
make friends, or in which he or she is guilty of crudities or 
other behavior that make it difficult for his fellow students 
Les accept him. Such problems should become matters of indi- 
Vidua] study, and may lead the teacher to seek help from other 
Staff members, 
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Thus the teacher works with his students, helping them to 
fit into the school, studying their special needs, and adapting 
his teaching methods accordingly. As he gives them practice 1n 
meeting responsibility through the daily work in his class, 
the teacher receives his greatest professional satisfaction 1n 


seeing his students develop into the responsible citizens of 
tomorrow. 


The Teacher and the Counselor 


The teacher and the counselor will find many ways {0 
coóperate to increase their joint effectiveness. Neither can 
operate effectively in isolation. The teacher is constantly not- 
ing important data to be added to the cumulative record. He 
notes signs of disturbance that need to be checked. He obtains 
data about the plans and problems of his pupils. He provides 
many opportunities for group therapy. He works constantly 
with the counselor on special problems. He provides much 
educational and occupational information. In these and in 
many other ways, the work of the teacher supplements the 
work of the counselor. 

The counselor, in turn, provides a great deal of assistance 
to the teacher. He contributes information about pupils, helps 
with special cases, makes studies to provide special informa- 
tion, reports on home and family conditions, and provides 
data about the problems faced by pupils leaving the school. 
In addition, he accumulates information about pupils before 
they come to the school, conducts educational and occupa- 
tional surveys, and refers pupils to teachers for special help- 


In these, and in many other ways, the counselor and the 
teacher work together. 
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Group-Guidance Techniques 


ITHIN THE LAST ten years, much has been written 
V V about “individualized instruetion" and "personalized 
guidance.” Instruction should meet individual needs, and 
much of our guidance work should be personal and strictly 
confidential. Guidance workers, however, have found that 
group activities play an important role in a complete guidance 
program. Psychologists emphasize the fact that man is essen- 
tially a group animal. 

Use of group to meet common problems. The teacher- 
counselor uses the 
of the individuals in the group. 
lems with which teacher- 
groups of pupils are: customs and traditions of the school, 
using the library, 
lems, safety, 


ages and disadvantages; 
how to evaluate one’s interests and abilities, 


The group has man 
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dividual behavior. Mental hygienists have long known that 
the individual's reactions to the group are exceedingly sig- 
nificant. The teacher-counselor and others who work with 
youth must frequently organize activities that will give the 
individual a favorable opportunity to learn from the group. 

The secondary school is composed of many different kinds 
of groups, ranging from the formal class groups to the most 
informal “bull sessions." 

Definition of group. As Slavson points out, “We conceive 
а group as an aggregation of three or more persons in an 
informal face-to-face relation where there is direct and dy- 
namic interaction among the individuals comprising it, and 
as a result the personality of each member is fundamentally 
modified.” 1 Those of us engaged in school work sometimes 
forget that pupils learn not only from the teacher, but also 
from the group. The teacher-counselor should use the group 
as a guidance vehicle, so that pupils learn both from the adult 


leader and from one another. 


Purposes of Group Guidance 


If group-guidance activities are to succeed, careful plans 
Must be made by the teacher-counselor. It is obviously diffi- 
cult to work out desirable plans unless the purposes of the 
activity are first agreed upon and accepted. Each staff will 
Want to help formulate the purposes of the group-guidance 
activities the school is to carry out. These purposes will differ 
from school to school. Some of the purposes each school staff 
should consider are: 


1. To provide pupils with information that will orient them to 
the new school. 
_2. To provide pupils 
activities, regulations, and cus 
3. To provide pupils with 
work. р рир 


—— 
18. R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group Therapy, The Commonwealth 


Fund, 41 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 1943, p. 2. 


with information relative to the courses, 
toms of the school. 
basic information about the world of 
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4. To give material and information that will help pave the 
way for individual counseling. Я | © 

5. To help the pupils learn how to live effectively by partici- 
pating in the activities of the group. 

6. To help pupils discover, as members of a group, that they 
аге not so different from other people as they felt they were. 

7. To provide an opportunity for pupils to weigh and evaluate 
the arguments and evidence submitted to the group. (If guidance is 
primarily concerned with the problem of helping pupils make wise 
choices, this should be an especially valid purpose.) 

8. To provide the teacher-counselor with an opportunity to col- 
lect “mass information” needed for individual counseling, 

* 9. To provide group therapy, especially for those pupils who 
do not adjust to the influences of the outside world, as witnessed 
by the fact that they have withdrawn from its activities, 

10. To provide an opportunity for pupils to adjust their beha- 
vior in accordance with group values, 

11. To provide help with Some personal problems by exposing 


them, in an impersonal way, to the more objective points of view of 
others. 


Principles of Group Guidance 


Topic must be significant. First of 
out that group- 
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ing committees, and questionnaires, should be utilized to dis- 
cover the interests of the group. 

Active participation essential. Active participation by the 
pupils is essential to effective group guidance; they must 
react to the counselor's efforts. Many experienced teachers 
will testify that this second principle is difficult, yet necessary 
for successful group work. If something does not happen for 
each member, the work of the group becomes unreal and 
deadening. In this connection it is especially important to 
remember that *We learn what we live," not what we hear, 
or even what we discuss. The importance of participation and 
activity can be illustrated by а remark made by a pupil at 
a student council conference: “The principal frequently dis- 
cusses problems with us, but nothing ever happens, so what?” 

The sponsor must prepare. For most of us, it will take 
More preparation and planning to get ready for a thirty- 
minute group-guidance period than to prepare adequately to 
teach a sixty-minute class. The important thing, however, is 
that the teacher spend time to discover pupil interest, to 
Secure material, to train pupil leaders, and to prepare the 
&roup for effective partieipation. The teacher must employ 
All the techniques of group leadership. T 4 

Pupil effort necessary. Group-guidance activities will 
not be meaningful or helpful unless pupils themselves put 
forth some effort. Part of this effort must be made before the 
group meeting. First, the pupil discussion leader must study 
the topic under consideration and acquire some skill in con- 
ducting the meeting. Second, the pupil members of the group 
must also put forth some effort, both before and during the 
Meeting. i 

Group work and individual counseling complementary. 
It is not necessary to separate group work from individual 
counseling, because both are important in an effective guid- 
ance program. Moreover, it should be emphasized that group 
guidance cannot be effective unless group discussions are re- 
lated to the counseling program. In emphasizing the impor- 
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tance of group work, it should be made clear that there 1s no 
substitute for sympathetic and intelligent individual counsel- 
ing, but that such counseling can be done better, and more 
economically, in conjunction with effective group guidance. 


The Techniques of the Group Sponsor 


The activities and techniques used by group workers will 
vary with different groups, and to a certain extent with differ- 
ent projects involving the same pupils. The informal nature 
of this work and the necessity that the teacher be sensitive 
to pupil interests make it impossible to prescribe a set pattern 
of procedures for the group sponsor to follow. Some of the 
more effective techniques are illustrated in the activities of 
successful group workers. 

Importance of the first group meeting. Skillful group 
workers consider the first meeting with the group the most 
crucial and important of all. In effect, they say frankly that 
the group-guidance sponsor is frequently “on the spot” at 
the first group meeting. Some group sponsors go to the first 
meeting with definite plans to discover the major interests of 
the group, which is probably the best procedure to follow 
with voluntary, out-of-school groups. In many class- and 
homeroom groups, the problem of rapport is exceedingly im- 
portant. One skillful worker of our acquaintance always uses 
the first few meetings to establish rapport. 

The mechanics of group leadership. Experienced group 
counselors practice the mechanics of group leadership. One of 
the most difficult tasks faced by workers with youth is the 
problem of group control and organization. In order that 
group guidance may be effective, the teacher-counselor must 
acquire efficient plans for group organization and must do an 
effective job of group-psychology engineering. Professor Fritz 
Redl? who has had valuable experience in developing the 


? George Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, Discipline for Today's Children. and 
Youth, Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, National 
Education Association, 1944, pp, 51-53. á 
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Detroit group project, has made some excellent suggestions. 
The following organizational mistakes, which he lists, should 
be studied by all group guidance counselors: 


Organizational Mistakes 


Too much autocratic pressure—especially at age ranges where 
gradual emancipation from adult leadership is а natural and impor- 
tant trend. Program and organization so adult-centered that there is 
little feeling of real and meaningful participation by the members 
of the group. 

‚Тоо little security given the group adult leader, leaving the 
children constantly exposed to the strain of self-responsibility and 
moral guilt. Tossing all responsibilities over to the group with little 
reference to their developmental need and emotional maturity is 
often mistaken for “self-government” and “education for democ- 
racy,” which it certainly is not. 

' Too high or too low standards for group behavior. The first 
mistake exposes them to moral defeatism with the result of irre- 
Sponsible mischievousness as a way out. The second mistake” gives 
them no chance to satisfy a normal amount of “group pride.” As a 
result they get disgusted, disgruntled, develop a feeling that their 
Stroup life is childish, not worthwhile, and they produce reactions 
Similar to those of boredom and fatigue. 

. Too much organization—life regimented by a thousand silly 
little rules which you bump into wherever you turn, resulting in 
trouble-avoidance taking the place of really serious group-minded- 
ness, 

Too little organization so that all 
à moment-to-moment basis and the chi 

© expect. 

Group organization out of focus with age, developmental ma- 
turity, special type, background, specific needs of the group. This 
1s often especially true where schools change their clientele, as, for 
example, when new boundaries are set up for the area served by the 
School, and foreign relief clientele replace а hyperambitious, over- 
Protected group from a “refined” neighborhood, while teachers and 
School organization maintain the same basie disciplinary pattern. 

Onstant revision of fitness of organizational pattern to total school 


St. A Ы 
Tucture and needs is essential. 


issues have to be decided on 
ldren never quite know what 


, Use of group to develop projects. Creative group sponsors 
Utilize the group to develop ideas and projects. It has already 
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been emphasized that group guidance eannot succeed unless 
the teacher-counselor makes careful plans. These plans should 
create а favorable opportunity for the members of the group 
to play an important part in the actual development of the 
group projects. Some of the things that a teacher-counselor 
might do to promote creative group activities are: 


1. Meet with a steering committee to canvass possible projects. 
2. Organize a research committee to help collect usable plans.? 


3. Arrange for the group to analyze and consider the suggestions 
secured. 


4, Help the group to decide on the final plans for the project. 
5. Organize the members of the group into an effective working 
unit, so that the project may be carried out with dispatch. 


Effective use of committees. Active participation was sug- 
gested as one of the principles of group work. If there is to be 
pupil participation and action, then it is desirable to arrange 
for active committee work. Two types of committee have been 
utilized by group sponsors: standing committees and short- 
term committees. Teacher-counselors have frequently ob- 
servéd that too many standing committees “just stand.” This 
observation would apply to adult groups as well as to groups 
in a school. The important thing is not whether the teacher- 
counselor works with standing committees or short-term com- 
mittees, but whether the teacher-counselor is able to perfect 
a committee organization that will work. For many years, 
Miss Margaret Newhouse, of the East Lansing High School 
staff, has used committees effectively as a part of the educa- 
tional-guidance program of the school. Pupils from her classes 
g0, as committees, to each member of the staff to discover and 
explore the possibilities of the various courses offered, The 


questions used by these pupil committees when interviewing 
staff members follow: 


з For a detailed description of the activities of a i i 
1 upil ttee 
see Fred B. Dixon, “Projects De ip a А 


è for the Research Commissi tudent 
Council,” School Activities, March, 1945, рр. 243-245, the Stu 
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EAST LANSING HIGH SCHOOL 
East LawsiNG, MICHIGAN 


COMMITTEE SHEET FOR INVESTIGATING THE VALUE OF 
Scoot SUBJECTS 


1. With what type of subject matter does this course deal? 
2. Are there any prerequisites to taking this course? 
3. When does one take the course, and how much credit may one 
earn in it? 
4. Is the subject required or is it an elective? 
. 5. May the credit be used for college entrance? For a major or 
minor? 
i ч Does the course develop valuable skills for use in everyday 
ife 
7. Does the course help to prepare one for any particular occu- 
pation? 
. 8. Will the subject improve one's ability to enjoy and appre- 
Clate life? 
9. What does the teacher expect the pupil to get out of the 
course? 


Add any other questions you wish to those suggested 
above, Committee chairmen make appointments with teachers 
of each of the subjects offered in the curriculum and talk 
with them concerning the course. When the committees have 
completed their work, a report is made by each group to the 
entire class, 

Training discussion leaders. 
Spend considerable time training рир 

uch of the success of a group-discussion period depends on 
the leader's skill. The teacher-counselor might make the fol- 
lowing suggestions to pupil discussion leaders to increase 


their effectiveness: 


The teacher-counselor must 
11 discussion leaders. 


iscussion. This means that the dis- 


1. Plan in advance for the d J 
the topic chosen for 


cussion leader should be well prepared on 
Iscussion, 

to „2 Avoid talking too much. It is the le 
9 express themselves. 


ader's job to get others 
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3. Secure participation from all in the group, if possible. 

4. Discourage a few from monopolizing the time of the group. 
"This might be done by saying, *Could we hear from someone who 
has'not spoken on this topic?” 

- Hold the group to points being discussed. 

- Keep the thoughts of the group progressing. 

- Obtain brief statements, not speeches. 

. Avoid leaving the discussion “up in the air." 

. Prevent wrangling over small points or verbal differences. 
. Indicate the agreements reached. 

11. Indicate the difference of opinions, 


12. Summarize the discussion before the close of the meeting. 


e 
O00 -100 


Preparation for group discussion. The success of a group 
discussion does not rest on the work of an able and well- 
trained pupil leader alone. The teacher- 
prepare the other members of 


nt. The old slogan, “You lose a 
| ment," might apply here, Finally 
the teacher-counselor must teach the group to respect the 
opinions of each of its members. This does not mean that all 
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of materials suggesting some "question starters," see Make 
Youth Discussion Conscious.* 

Skill in using printed materials.? The teacher-counselor 
must aequire skill in using printed materials with groups. 
Many of the activities and projects of group guidance center 
around the use of printed information. This is especially true 
When new groups enter à school and the teacher-counselor is 
faced with the important problem of orientation for many 
pupils, 


Techniques of Sponsoring the Assembly 


The all-school assembly is probably the most common 
group meeting found in American high schools. For some 
reason, writers in the field of guidance seldom emphasize the 
Significant opportunities for effective group guidance the as- 
sembly provides. For example, а recent writer, discussing at 
Some length the various media for group guidance, mentions 
the assembly only in a footnote. Many practical school ad- 
ministrators and guidance workers will testify that the school 
assembly easily ranks with classes and homerooms as a helpful 
guidance vehicle. For this reason, it is essential that the 
teacher-counselor master the techniques of assembly-spon- 
Soring, 

Purposes of the assembly. The teacher-counselor cannot 
Use the assembly with much effectiveness for guidance pur- 
Poses unless he understands its varied purposes. The follow- 
ing list would indicate that the school assembly should be 


More than an “entertainment period”: 


1. To interest pupils in the activities of other groups. 
2. To emphasize correct audience habits. 
3. To promote good sportsmanship. 
—— 
* Make Youth, Discussion Conscious, 


ront Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. , . 
5 See Chapter "RIX for suggestions about group-guidance materials. 

C 5 Anna, Y, Reed, Guidance and Personnel Services in Education. Ithaca: 
rnell University Press, 1944. 


Junior Town Meeting League, 400 S. 
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4 intelligent public opinion. . 
_ Te s denis нне ha curricular and extracurricu- 
ivities. 
bs a stimulate interest in all-school projects. 
7. To demonstrate outstanding classroom projects. 
8. To provide a forum for discussing important guidance topics. 
9. To correlate school and community interests. 
10. To uncover new fields of interest, | 
11. To dramatize the customs, traditions, 
school. А 
12. To provide an opportunity for 
school problems. 


and ideals, of the 


"town meeting" discussion of 


Careful assembly planning needed. Careful planning and 


skillful guidance are both needed if the teacher-counselor is to 
make the school assembly a valuable educational experience, 
for those in the audience as well as for the pupils taking part. 
Plans should be made by the teacher-counselor to enable pupil 
groups presenting assembly programs to be sure that: 


1. The program is accurately timed. . 

2. Each pupil knows what to say. 

3. Each pupil speaks loud enough to be heard, 

4. The program is ready to start at the time set. 

5. The program is educationally significant. 

б. Someone is available who knows when the curtains are to be 
puiied. 

7. The program does not drag. 

8. All stage properties are in the 


right place, 
9. The program is “interesting, 


instructive and inspiring.” 
Original assemblies de 


sirable. The þe 
assemblies usually “ 


grow” out of the wo 
club. The teacher-counselor should be ale 


even lead pupils into plannin 
teacher-counselor might sug 


1. The Hi 


8% secondary-school 
rk of some class or 


-Y group present a vocational-guidance skit. ' 
cupations class dramatize advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various occupational families, 

3. The commercial club dramatize correct business manners. 
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À. The home-economies class present a style pageant. 
5. The English class dramatize a recent book on guidance or 
mental hygiene. 
. 6. The economies class present an original thrift program. 
- 7. The sociology class work out an original assembly dealing 
with vocations in the field of social service. 


Creative assemblies are not easy to develop. Nevertheless, the 
original assembly offers a unique and fruitful feld for the 
skillful teacher-counselor. 

Few adults qualified. Few adults are qualified to appear 

оп assembly programs. The teacher-counselor must practice 
great care in the selection of outside speakers. The purpose of 
the assembly is neither to furnish the place for the so-called 
celebrities of the community to “save the world,” nor to 
recognize prominent outside citizens by asking them to speak. 
Each person invited to speak in a high-school assembly should 
(1) have something worthwhile to offer to high school pupils, 
and (2) should know how to say it. The second requirement is 
just as important as the first. No business man, minister, 
educator, politician, or professional man, should be invited to 
talk in a high-school assembly unless he fulfills both require- 
ments, Few people can qualify when tested by the principles 
above. 
_ Skillful sponsoring 
important techniques of grou 
the sponsor. It involves more t 
groups: It is especially importan 
that sponsoring an assembly carries wW. 
not only of understanding the place 
total program of the school, but also 
assemblies. 


Technique of Sponsoring School Clubs 


School clubs represent another important group activity 
of the secondary school that, like the assembly, has tremen- 
dous guidance possibilities. One of the most frequent questions 


of the all-school assembly is one of the 
p guidance to be mastered by 
han the ability to handle large 
t for the teacher to realize 
ith it the responsibility 
of the assembly in the 
of planning effective 
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raised by guidance-minded teachers is, “What does the club 
sponsor do?" Anyone familiar with the literature on student 
activities knows that there are a number of excellent descrip- 
tions of school clubs and their offerings. On the other hand, 
there has been little attempt to analyze the activities and 
techniques used by the successful club sponsor. Counselors 
repeatedly advise pupils to participate in some club activity. 
Frequently, however, these activities have little to offer the 
pupil, because their sponsor has not mastered the techniques 
of sponsoring. 

Club sponsor must be informed. Granted that the club 
sponsor understands why clubs exist in schools, it becomes 
profitable to consider the question, “Just what does the club 
sponsor do?” One of the points that cannot be overstressed 


procedures for the realizati 
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earnest and dynamic that the members appropriate and use 
his ideas. 

Club officers. The discerning sponsor sees that the man- 
agement of the club is carried out principally through its 
officers. This is done not because it is the easiest procedure, 
but because the sponsor realizes that in this way greater edu- 
cational returns are secured both by the officers and the 
members. Officers who are consulted and given responsibility 
work at the job. The success of democratie and socialized 
methods is largely dependent upon the selection of the right 
Officers, and, the wise sponsor leads the club to choose them 
with deliberation and judgment. The fact that this can be 
done without dominating or over-riding the club members is 
attested to by a legion of sponsors. After the officers of the 
Club are elected, it is necessary to give them some individual 
training for their new work. 

Clubs and the emotions. The 
Place of the emotions in living, and is particularly alert to 
the emotional disturbances of adolescence. Appreciating the 
Deed for cultivated emotionalized attitudes to cultural living, 
the sponsor sees in the club à splendid way of training the 
emotions. In recent years, psychologists and curriculum spe- 
Cialists have presented а convincing case for understanding the 
emotions and the part they play in life and in education. 
The informed teacher sees in clubs, formed as they are on the 

asis of interests, a readier means for shaping wholesome 
emotionalized attitudes than is the usual class. The adolescent 
heeds a variety of ways to express his natural idealism. Ап 
adequate number of effective clubs is of paramount impor- 
tance, if the secondary school is to assist in furnishing youth 


With wholesome emotional growth. 


wise sponsor understands the 


Summary 
The techniques of group guidance will vary from teacher 
to teacher, and even with the same teacher when he is work- 
Ing with different groups. Group guidance cannot be successful 
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unless the teacher-counselor has the active participation of 
the group. Meaningful participation is impossible unless the 
pupils are working on projects and activities in which they 
are interested. The teacher-counselor must acquire skill in 
sponsoring discussion groups, assembly programs, and club 
activities, if he is to develop effective group-guidance 
activities. 
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Organized Group-Guidance Activities 


"Ta MODERN GROUP-GUIDANCE program is concerned with 
helping each pupil to become more effective in his per- 
sonal, social, and group relationships; with helping him to 
understand and use the offerings and activities of the school 
and community; and with helping him to learn more about 
his interests, aptitudes, abilities, experiences, needs, and 
problems, 

No one pattern of organization for group guidance in these 
&reas can be recommended for every school situation. The 
total organization of the school, the size of its enrollment, its 
financial condition, the per capita pupil loads of its teachers, 
and the awareness of pupil-needs on the part of its teachers 
and administrators, are all factors determining the type of 
Organization and the amount of group guidance to be used in 


a given school system. 

There is, in other words, 
Suidance program. Schools must nec 
can with what they have to work 
Program calls for well-organized acti 
through the twelfth grade, only 2 small percentage of our 
Schools are ready to project such a comprehensive program; 
however, every school can and should do more. Whether this 
Mvolves adjusting the curricula or the subject matter, begin- 
Ning a testing program ог incorporating occupational informa- 


lon j Est a Я 5 
Оп into existing courses, starting orientation programs or 
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nothing rigid about a group- 
essarily do the best they 
with. While а complete 
vities from kindergarten 
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student councils, is dependent entirely upon the needs of the 
pupils and the receptiveness of the faculty and the adminis- 
tration. 

In the following pages, certain group practices that have 
proved successful in different school situations are presented. 
No attempt is made to present ideal programs or organization. 


Group Guidance in the Elementary School 


Two-fold responsibility. The main objectives of a group- 
guidance program in the elementary school are at least two- 
fold. In the first place, the elementary school has the responsi- 
bility of building up a large store of information about each 
individual pupil, not only for its own use but for the teachers 
and counselors of the secondary grades. Secondly, the elemen- 
tary school has the responsibility of promoting better personal 
and social adjustments for the children it serves. 

Information is important. Probably the most discourag- 
ing faetor а sehool counselor has to face is lack of adequate 
information about a given individual. No matter how compre- 
hensive the school records, certain types of information that 
would prove most helpful are often not available. But it is 
possible to provide reasonably adequate information through 
comparatively simple cumulative records that begin in kinder- 
garten and follow the child through to his high-school gradua- 
tion, The kind most generally preferred by teachers and coun- 
selors are kept in a letter-size, two-page manila folder, This 
cumulative record may be supplemented by additional in- 
formation, which may be filed in the folder. Such data may 
include anecdotal records, correspondence with parents Or 
other teachers, records of pupil interviews, visiting-teacher 
reports, pupil-growth records, and the like. 

Suggested cumulative record aids. On the following pages, 
& convenient cumulative-record check list for teachers and 
administrators and an Interesting type of pupil-growth record 


1 бее Chapter II and III for important types of information, 
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are illustrated. The check list was developed by the depart- 
ment of guidance and placement of the Lansing (Michigan) 
Publie Schools, and has proved to be a convenient way for 
teachers, counselors, and administrators, to check the types 
of information that should be recorded in any grade. Different 
forms of the check list are available for the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high schools. The first-semester kindergarten 
teacher, for example, should look down the column headed KB 
to note the data she should supply. The second-semester 
kindergarten teacher looks down the column headed KA, and 
50 on. If the requisite information has been filled in by a 
preceding teacher, à later-grade teacher needs only to note 
changes that have occurred since then, as in the item, “Num- 
ber of people in family." For new pupils, the teacher must 
naturally record all items checked in the column for that 
grade. Teachers are not expected to fill in the School Record 
or the record of Extracurricular Activities of preceding grades. 
This check list has done much to insure the uniformity of 
cumulative-record information. 

The Pupil-Profile Record shown on pages 971-272 compares 
Measures of mental growth and measures of height and weight 
of an individual pupil with the norms for boys and girls of 
comparable type. The heavy diagonal line represents the norm 
for children of given age and class groups. The beginning 
kindergarten girl will, for example, average 5 years in age, 
41.7 inches in height, and 36.1 pounds in weight. There is a 
card of different color for the boys, because their norms are 
different. The growth of the individual in the five areas shown 
on the profile is recorded in terms of differently colored lines. 

his gives a quickly and easily interpreted picture of a given 
Pupil’s immediate status in each of the five areas, as well as 
of his long-time growth compared to а normal group. The 

ack of the profile card is used as a recording sheet for the 
Statistica] data proper. This profile record, like the check list 
described above, was also developed by a committee of teach- 
ers working with the guidance department of the Lansing 
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CHECK LIST FOR RECORDING CUMULATIVE-RECORD DATA 


EB|KA|1]2|3]4|58|0B| бА 
Personat Data * 
HIHB. resa 2 
Male-Female. ж 
‚ Place of birth = 
Date of birth... XIx|x|x|x|xixix|x 
= x 
X|x|x|xixix|x|x|x 
хіхіхіхіх |х 
IXIX|Ix|Ix|x|x 
XIx|x|x|x 
XIxixix|x|x 
= x x 
®|х|х|х|х!х|х| Е 
x XIx|x|ix|x|x x 
X|x|x|xixix|x|xi|x 
PHOTOGRAPH. .. e eee essei Ue у, ... x 
Famity DATA 
X | (note new step-parents) 
х | (Note changes under Memoranda) 
County or state of birt x 
National descent... . x 
Occupation...... X | (Note changes under Memoranda) 
anguage in home. x 
Educational status, x 
Date naturalized , (When and if needed) 
Cause of death. (When and if needed) 
tep-parents.  . (When and if needed) 
arital status, . | X | (Note changes if any) 
With whom does child res X | (Note changes if any) 
Consecutive ADDRESSES AND Ѕснооіз 
(In case of new transfers: 
Show last school attended. 
Include schools within the city. 
5 Record dates of entry and leaving) 
EXTRACURRICULAR АсттутттЕв.......,. Жж» xi|x|x 
EALTH APPRAISAL 
Sickness and year. *|xixixixixixixix 
(Record on profile sheet) 
X|x|x 
x 
(Whenever data is available 
Trsr Recorp 
Intelligence. , x|x x» x 
Achievement. x x 


8 Should be found at 
18 checked for ndergarten В should be filled out as of 
‘This information may be obtained f 
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Publie Schools. Tt is still in the experimental stage and prob- 
ably will not mean a great deal in terms of growth data for 
Several years. It has already proved itself, however, to be an 
ideal instrument with which to emphasize the importance of 
individual differences within the classroom, and it has been 


Publi А TM Үкү... АТН. M.A. — Blue Pencil 
ие Schools of Lansingje Michio HEIGHT — Red Pencil READ. MA. — Blue Broken 
PUPIL GROWTH PROFILE RECORD 


WEIGHT — Red Broken ТО MA. — Green Pencil 


BIRTH DATE. 
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havior problems in the secondary schools that might have 
been prevented had there been an adequate guidance program 
in the elementary school. How many children have become 
behavior problems because they have been forced to read at 
too early an age? How many children might have been saved 
from the effects of depressing home circumstances and re- 
sulting maladjustments at school had they had the help and 
encouragement that they needed at school? How many chil- 
dren have personal and social problems of various sorts with 
Which they need help? These are difficult questions to answer, 
but the problems are real. It has been the exceptional elemen- 
tary school that has made much tangible effort to solve them. 
The alert school will use the services of a psychologist, a 
visiting teacher, or a school social worker, if they are avail- 
able, and will hire teachers who are interested in children as 
individual people. It will provide orientation programs for 
new children, and social programs for all children. It will 
Provide occupational and educational information, and will 
encourage case-study methods of analyzing pupil problems 
and pupil behavior. It will try to utilize all the social agencies 
and local community resources. Regardless of the limitations 
of the school in funds or facilities for guidance, the elementary 
school can and should do more than it is doing at present. 


Group Guidance in the Secondary Schools 
ry schools. The responsibil- 


ities of the secondary school for group guidance include 
gathering cumulative-record information and working for 
better personal and social adjustments, processes that were 
begun in the elementary school. It has, further, the responsi- 
bility of helping each pupil develop the necessary educational 
and voeational information and skill needed for success m 
School and on the job. It must help the pupil to deal with his 
Own personal problems, to codperate with others, and to de- 
velop group leadership. 

Aim of homeroom plan. Historically, 


Responsibilities of seconda 


the homeroom was 
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one of the earliest guidance organizations established in the 
School. Its main purpose has been to set up an ideal, intimate, 
democratic relationship between students and teachers, in 
which the currieula, extraeurrieular activities, and general 
guidance program, might be better coórdinated. Homerooms 
-have been in existence under different names for two or three 
decades. They were started in many schools mainly to take 
care of various necessary administrative and extra-class activ- 
ities, and probably have made their most important contribu- 
tion in this administrative area, rather than in the guidance 
areas that gradually evolved. If a general evaluation were to 
be made, it would probably be safe to say that in general, 
high-school homeroom programs have largely failed because 
of the lack of organization: the allotting of too much time to 
the homeroom period before the teachers became actively 
interested in it; the number of interruptions that have been 


ge of interests of high- 
out of and beyond the 
or place for individual 
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problems are freed from their traditional subject-matter areas 
and become a two-hour, half-day, or even whole-day program, 
depending upon the grade level to be taught. The core teacher 
is а teacher-counselor and serves as special adviser for her 
group. The activity approach adopted by the core curriculum 
ensures a live and vital pupil interest. Under this plan guid- 
ance projects become an important part of the program, and 
the teacher-counselor who is with the pupil so much of his 
day is enabled to understand his problems and needs better 
than teachers who instruct him only one class hour per day. 
The plan has been criticized because it demands adequately 
trained and exceptionally interested teachers. The pupil load 
per teacher, furthermore, must be small enough to allow for 
the needed individualization of instruction and counseling. 
The core curriculum has been tried with varying success on 
every level from kindergarten through the first two years of 
college, Administrators and teachers who wish to observe the 
core curriculum in action will probably not have to go far 
from their own schools to find several variations of this plan 
in existence, А 

The block program. The block program works in the same 
manner as the core curriculum, and is, in fact, a variation of 
it. It provides a plan whereby given teachers, through а com- 
bination of subject areas (such as Social Studies and English; 
Social Studies, English, and Mathematies; or Science and 
Mathematics), are placed in contact with selected pupils for 
longer periods of time, and thus are better able to counsel 
and guide them. Ordinarily, the block program provides a less 
drastic break with traditional subject-matter lines than does 
the core curriculum, but it is open to the same general criti- 
cisms, 

A combination program. Another variation of the core 
curriculum, which has been much discussed, seems to have 
Some merit, but has not often been tried. This is the plan of 
Combining the homeroom and a class into a lengthened home- 
Toom-class period. This process utilizes the administrative 
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values of the homeroom organization, along with a type of 
block program that provides the extra time and curricular 
incentives homeroom teachers have felt they needed in order 
to work effectively with their pupils. With this plan the honie- 
room teachers can still follow their pupils for the three or 
four years of their junior- or senior-high-school careers. The 
author believes this plan to be entirely practicable and work- 
able, and it does not disrupt the usual organization of the sub- 
ject-matter fields. 

Changing emphasis of group guidance. Since the early 
vocational-guidance movement was the parent of our present 
guidance philosophies and programs, it was very natural that 
guidance programs in the secondary schools should emphasize 
vocations and vocational information. Formerly, one course in 
occupational guidance and information on the ninth-grade 
level was expected to do the whole job of guidance for the 


school. Gradually, however, we have become aware that there 


are other factors involved in success than vocational informa- 


tion. We are, therefore, shifting our emphasis in group-guid- 
ance programs to consider the actual problems and perplex- 
ities of our youth in n 


› nuch wider areas. We have come to 
expect the subject-matter teachers to present more and more 
of the important Occupational information related to their 
fields. English teach 


ers, for example, must oint out the 
hundreds of occupati i ә 


lated to deep апа abiding 
; m addition, show how the 
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Guidance units in regular courses. These activities are of 
Such tremendous importance that they simply cannot be left 
to chance. They must be written as units into the very courses 
' of study, and used! More and more of such units are finding 
their way into the organized curriculum. The following ex- 
cerpt is taken from the first unit of a course of study for 
the first half of a seventh-grade course in Social Studies: 


Getting the Most Out of School 


Some Suggested Phases of the Unit: 

1. Deciding how schools help us 

2. Becoming familiar with the school 

3. Finding out how our schools have developed 
4. Working with others in school 

5. Learning how to study 

6. Using the library 

7. Seeing motion pictures at school 

8. Listening to radio programs at school 
9. Keeping the school clean and attractive 
10. Caring for school property 
11. Participating in recreation in school 
12. Choosing and participating in clubs 


ivities for Developing the Unit: 


Some Suggested Pupil Act 
ization of the school for various activi- 


, L. Discussing the organ 
ties, Work, and anie 5 
2. Making a tour о 
3. Drawing floor plans 0 
dia Considering certain pha: 
council, general organization, 


and so forth | 
5. Finding out why publie schools are necessary In à republic 
6. Reporting on various phases of the school organization 
E Becoming acquainted with school counselors 
a Estimating and studying the cost of schools 
9. Finding out how the costs are met — | 
10. Discussing ways in which one can codperate in school 


ll. Interviewi ] leaders, the principal, the superintend- 
ae ducation regarding their duties 


› Ог members of the board of e ^ юте 
in 2. Interviewing the janitors, cafeteria manager, and librarian 
Tegard to their duties 


f the building to become familiar with it 


f the school 2 
hases of the school organization—stu- 


clubs, special electives, library, 


ent, 
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13. Reading issues of the school paper from past years 

14. Writing a history of the school 

15. Comparing the present school with that of ancient and colo- 
nial times 

16. Writing to students in other states about their schools 

17. Budgeting time for study and play 

18. Becoming familiar with school aids to study in the library 
and homerooms 

19. Listening to radio programs about education 

20. Seeing movies about education 

21. Preparing scrapbooks or posters about various phases of 
school life 

22. Exhibiting scrapbooks 
various phases of the unit 

23. Dramatizing an oldtime school scene 

24. Suggesting possible improvements for the school 

25. Filling out a personal inventory blank 


› posters, and handwork illustrating 


Additional units havin 
and electives, vocational g 
well be inserted into th 


iquette for school dances and banquets, à 
orientation and school customs, eleventh- 
grade units on community occupations and labor laws, and 
twelfth-grade units on finding a job and taking the next step 
beyond high school. The trend has been to relieve the home- 
rooms of more and more of the responsibilities of this type of 
Write it into existing courses of study- 

Importance of ninth-grade general-guidance course. The 
heart of the sroup-guidance Program, however, can be, and 
е eighth-grade or early ninth-grade 
that has evolved from the original 
ourse. This course is sometimes ай 
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| elective, but, more commonly, is a required course classed with 
mu ed Studies. It is now beginning to be generally agreed 
| pils in the eighth or ninth grades are not yet ready for 
intensive occupational analyses, such as formerly appeared in 
Courses designed for their age level. On the other hand, theirs 
15 the age of newly awakened interests in personal develop- 
ment, and it has been found to be an excellent time to pro- 
mote units in self-inventory, self-analysis, facing personal 
problems, and making general plans for the future. While oc- 
cupational information must naturally enter into the course, 
the emphasis is now on general fields of related occupations 
and away from the specific occupation with its detailed job 
analyses and its “Career Book.” 
, The topical outline is illustrative of the content of the 
Present day ninth-grade general-guidance course: 


Suggested Topics in a General-Guidance Course 


How to Study 
а) In general 
b) In this special guidance course 
The Importance of Planning 
а) A field of work 
b) A course of study 
'The Value of Education 
a) Financial 
b) Intrinsic 
Adjusting Ourselves to School 
The Real Meaning of Service 
What is Success? 
Characteristics Necessary to Success 
The Importance of Personal and Social Adjustments 
Self Study and Testiug Program 
(Have I got what it takes?) 
Choosing a Course of Study 
(My four-year ptan) | . 
Choosing and Preparing for a Field of Work 
Mechanical Oceupations 
The Field of Science 
Opportunities in the Field of Sales Work 
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Occupations in the Fields of Art and Music 
Occupations Demanding Literary Ability 
The Field of Social Service 

Clerical Occupations 

Agricultural Work 

Domestic and Personal Service 


Applying for the Job—Working Permits and Labor Laws 
Earning Promotions 


Establishing my Credit 
Making Use of Leisure Time 
Being a Worthwhile Citizen 


The general-guidance course is pupil centered. The activ- 
ities in this type of program should, of course, be very flexible 
and very largely pupil-centered. With the exception of the 
first unit or two in which the teacher is pointing up the pur- 
poses, problems, and general idea of the course, the pupil 

- should, through committee Work, codperative study groups, 
and self-inventory and self-analysis procedures, carry the 
brunt of the responsibility for the development of the course 

In order to assist the pup 
teachers of this general 
Schools, in coóperatior 
developed an interest 
This sheet combines 
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be entirely accurate, bu 
er be presumed to i | 
comes mu to point to certain general pe oy aid 
that us be substantiated by additional testing in 
cases. 


SCHOOL MARKS 


English 
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Science 


Shop or Home Economics 


Social Studies 


Arithmetic Reasoning 


Arithmetic Skills 


Reading 
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The tests used in this battery have included the Stanford 
and the Progressive achievement tests for the appropriate 
level, the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Maturity, the Min- 
nesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, the Cardall- 
Gilbert Test of Clerical Competence, the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board, and the Kuder Preference Record. A mimeo- 
graphed Manual of Directions has been prepared and placed 
in the hands of the pupils during this unit to help them 
interpret the results of the tests listed above for themselves. 

Opportunity for good public relations. The activities of 
this type of general-guidance course elicit the highest interest 
of parents and friends of the pupils who are taking the course. 
When the pupil takes his profile record home, many parents 
аге encouraged to come to school for personal conferences 
with the teachers and counselor, and thus the guidance pro- 
gram really reaches the home. This circumstance can make 
the course one of the finest instr 
tions that is available to the sc 
case of educational 
self-inventorying 

Educational 
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importance should be considerations of how much and what 
kind of training and education are required in the various 
fields, and where that training can be acquired. Also of im- 


Public Schools of Lansing, Michigan 
9B TENTATIVE REGISTRATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Name. е. Birth Date 


l— c——— na [5 
Address__ — — — — —  — — — Таїерћопе._____бтайе. 
School _ _ _ SS.-V Teacher 


Check the high school that you plan to attend: — Easter J. W. Sexton Technical. 


Check the curriculum which you are electing: Academic — — 
Commercial | Non-College Academic. — — Trade or Technical —— 


Li ic : а 
ist the occupation for which you are preparing: 
Why have you chosen this occupation? 


It you are electing the Academic curriculum, list your majors and minors: 
Majors: 
Minors; 


If your are electing the Commercial curriculum, are you going to take courses leading to typing and office 


Practice, bookkeeping, or saleswork? .————————————————————————— 
Тан à 
You are electing the Technical School, which course do you wan? — — — — — — ———— — 


1 i е 
^ case that course is filled, what would be your second and third choices? 


Second Choice. и Third Choice ——— —————— 


Indicate below what your marks have averaged during the last two years: 
Class Marks: A B c D Е Class Marks: A B CD E 
English poet ios acc SE ON Art 
Mathematics Home Economics 
Science й : Drafting 
SodalStudies — .. Metal Work 
Typing | Printing 
Woodworking Шш eus sm == Physical Ed. 


List your. Percentile ratings from your 9B Profile Sheet: 
l. Academic Aptitude —- 
2. Mechanical Aptitude —-——— 
3. Clerical Aptitude 


In а 
What fields did your Kuder Preference Record show the greater interests? 
1. Ресепше_— 


Percentile ————— 
Percentile — — —— 
Percentile —— 


2. Percentile. — — 
3. Percentile 


Fill 
Sut your four year plan for high school on the next page. 


за нш (Send this page to the supervisor's office by Monday of the 13th week) 
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portance are the opportunities normally open in a field of 
work, the changing demands for workers, and the personal 
qualifications required. No attempt will be made here to ex- 


Public Schools of Lansing, Michigan 
MY FOUR YEAR PLAN FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Name. Course. 
(In the spaces provided below write in the names of all the courses that you expect to take in high school. 
Majors and minors are expected only for the Academic course. There are no electives in the Techriical course) 

9B 


————— M 
1. English I 
2. SocialStudies V 
3. General Science II 
4. Physical Education 
5. 
6 


9A 


1. English II 

2. Social Studies VI 
3. General Science III 
4. Physical Education 


Approv 


d — —— — — ,, Counselor 
(Send this page to the pupil's home room to be filed in his cumulative record.) 
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pand the unit on occupational information into outline form. 
The suggestion should be made, however, that the organiza- 
tion of the unit is best handled by assignment of committees 

to investigate the specific fields of work. These committees 
Should be composed, as far as possible, of boys and girls who 
have shown an interest in the field. Group study by the entire 
class of selected occupations is probably wasteful of time and 
effor& and accomplishes little in the development of ninth- 
grade pupil interests or information. Codperative study meth- 
ods will ordinarily produce the best results in this unit. 

Use of personal inventory blanks. The normal class will 
Want to work on problems of etiquette and of good manners, 
and will desire an opportunity to discuss and receive help 
With many personal problems. To assist themselves and their 
Pupils in discovering these problems, the teachers of the ninth- 
grade General-Guidance Course in the Lansing Publie Schools 
Use a Personal Inventory Blank, which they adapted from a 
Similar form recommended by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, 

This inventory has been a very useful instrument in dis- 
Covering certain pertinent facts concerning physical defects, 
family relationships, and the like. It has been of much value 
in individual conferences. It is obtained from everyone in the 
class, and at the end of the semester is forwarded to the home- 
Toom teacher to be filed in the pupil’s cumulative record 
folder, along with his Temporary Registration for High School 
and his Р our-year Plan. It has proved itself so useful that it 

as been requested by other teachers and counselors for pupils 
Tanging from the seventh to the twelfth grades. 

Because of the number of drop-outs the average school 
€xPeriences after the ninth grade, it is important to include 
in this guidance course units on applying for a job, on work- 
Mg-permit procedures and school and labor laws, and on 
Worthwhile citizenship. Although these units and those de- 
Scribed above have an exceptionally important function, the 

‹ 
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general-guidance course must be considered as only one im- 

portant part of a whole program of group guidance. . 
Orientation programs an important guidance function. 

It is surprising how few schools with otherwise well-developed 


ronu e 


‘Public Schools of Lansing, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT. 


Personal Inventory Blank 


i iT lor can use in 
se of this blank is to ask you for some information about yourself which the counsel 
ieee your school plans, Since it is for confidential use, please answer the questions as honestly and 
completely as possible. 


Nam ]———M 
Address- “Telephone Мо 
School 


Are your parents living together? 


What languages are spoken in your home?. 


Roomers—_— 
Boarders. 


——————Grandfather_______cousins ooo 
Are any of the members of your family in poor health?. 

—— SR 
Whom would you ask for help, if you got into trouble? 


In case of accident or illness, whom should be notified ?. 


Of all the teachers in your school, to whom would 


you go first for help or advice? 


? What is your height? — —— 

; Weight?. Is your hearing (check which) good__ fair. „ poor. ? Is your vision 
(check which) good. ‚ fair. ‚ poor. ? Do you wear glasses? Yes —— No. ——— 
Have you any physical defects? Ye. No. - If so, what? 


At what age did the defect become noticeable ?. 


Give date and nature of your last serious illness——-— 


Have you been absent from school because of illness? (Check) 
Frequently, Seldom_ 


Have you ever had a serious accident? Yes... No. 


Never. 


f 
Do you worry about your health, or that > 


any member of your family? Yes. Who is your family physician, if жуз ——— 


— No. 


Toast 
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guidance programs have adequate orientation programs, or, 
indeed, make any attempt at all to orient new pupils to the 
School, and yet this is probably one of the most important 


Do you have a regular time for going to bed? Yes — Мо, 

How many hours do you normally sleep? — — —— Hrs 

What do you do in your spare tiníe? (Hobbies, games, movies, radio, sports, еќс.), 
Outdoors 
Indoors — — 

How many movies do you attend each жеек? Do you go to church? Yes_____ No— —— Sunday 


School? Yea___ No__. Do you have any pets?. 

What honors or prizes have you won?- 

What kinds of books do you read? 

чы кы of magazines do you like to read?. 
our of your best friends (Name at least one boy or girl). 


р н 
ү You make friends (check) Very easily. Fairly easily. With difficulty. —— 
Te Your friends mostly of your own age?. Younger. Older. 


w 
Vhat do your friends do for a good time?. 


Do you plan to attend senior high school? Yea Ма. What do you plan to do when through 


high whoo 


If 
You could do what you wanted to, what occupation would you ое? 


ааа e 


Нау 
е your parents suggested any occupation to you?—————— м! — — — — — 


"c 2 subjects have you dhdtl— ——————MÀ—— MM 
Жы eee have you disliked? —£@£—$£ $<$<$ <_< — 

Wu s do you do your best work?. 
figo: is you are (underscore) an average, below average, 
е school? Wy er shy мы ——————————————————— 


or above average student? 


Ho A 
V many schools have you attended? ——————— What school were you in last уеаг?. 


Pe E 
What has been your most interesting job? 


How 
Much money do you earn per weekL—————————————— — 


Do 
You have regular duties to perform at home? Yes———— No. If so, what are they 2 — — —— 


Do F Р 
YOU get the spending money that you need? (check) Allowance ——Ask for it___——Earn it— —— 


lo ч 
You drive an automobile?. Do you have a driver's license? — —— 
What grades have you skipped, if апу? 


at 
5s grades have you repeated, if any? 
ыз have any personal problems or questions you would like to 
derstand and help you?. 


talk over with someone who would really try 
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ways to build school morale and to insure a “sense of belong- 
ing." A smoothly functioning program сап prevent much 
unnecessary unhappiness and strangeness during the first few 
days or weeks of the pupil's new school experience and wili 
promote better adjustments in all the pupil's subsequent 
school relationships. 

A very excellent orientation program is in operation in the 
Walter French Junior High School in Lansing, Michigan. 
This program begins with the establishment of a cordial rela- 
tionship between the school and the grade-school principals in 
its district, as well as the principals from rural and suburban 
areas that feed pupils into the school. These principals are 
invited to the school for a late afternoon tea or dinner 
organized by the Home-Economics department and prepared 
and served by the Foods classes. At the dinner the courses 
of study, the subject-matter fields, the extracurricular activ- 
ities, and the school’s homeroom program are explained by 
the principal and teachers of the various departments, Pre- 
registration blanks are explained and full information con- 
cerning registration procedures is provided. Opportunity is 


given for questions and discussion concerning any phase of 
the school program, 


This dinner is followed b 
pupils in the area to visit th 
evening about a month р 
school. The pupils are encou 


y an invitation to all sixth-grade 
e school on a certain afternoon or 
receding their promotion to the 

raged to bring their parents to this 
meeting. They meet in the school auditorium and are intro- 
duced to the school princi 


) : pal, the assistant prineipal, the stu- 
dent-council president and other council officers, and their 


future homeroom teachers. The prineipal and president of the 
student council weleome the prospective pupils and describe 
the school program. Then members of the student council con- 
duct the visitors around the building to see the various class- 
rooms, gymnasiums, laboratories, and shops. Finally, all retire 
to the cafeteria, where the P.T.A. or the Foods classes provide 
cake and ice cream and a brief social period. 
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At the beginning of the semester, after the new seventh 
graders are enrolled, the assistant principal gives a series of 
talks on school history, character development, student organ- 
izations, and the like. Early in this series, a three-foot model 
of the combination locks used on the gymnasium and hall 
lockers is brought in, and the correct method of opening the 
locks is thoroughly explained. This demonstration saves an 
endless amount of time and energy for the teachers and coun- 
selors who would otherwise have to go over the same informa- 
tion again and again with individuals. 

A new pupil, upon entering the school, is brought in and 
introduced to the principal, the assistant principal and the 
president of the student council. Finally, he is referred to his 
homeroom representative, who shows him about the building 
and helps him get acquainted with the boys and girls of his 
new homeroom and grade. 

An orientation program, such as that described above, 
really costs very little in time and effort, yet it pays huge 
dividends in terms of future pupil attitudes, behavior, and 
adjustments, Certainly no guidance program is complete that 

oes not include definite provision for orientation. : 

Career days may be helpful. Many schools have included 
Suidance-conference techniques in planning their group-guid- 
ance programs, The conferences are variously termed “Career 

ays,” “Guidance Week,” or “College Conference,” depending 
Upon the general emphasis. This type of program must be 
Planned very carefully, for there are possibilities of some very 
Undesirable results and practices. The procedure ordinarily 
involves some sort of check list, on which each pupil records 
areas of his greatest interests. These interests are compiled 
and classified, and a number of different section meetings are 


termined. Then prominent local representatives from the 
elds involved along with representatives from interested 
j ted to speak, and to 


chnical schools and colleges, are invited t 
Counsel individual pupils. The school committee should pre- 
Pare some sort of a letter, or folder, or suggested outline, 
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for each visiting counselor, to present some of the aims of 
the conference and to caution him against overselling his par- 
ticular occupational field or giving discouraging advice not 
based upon the pupil’s aptitudes and interests, ' 
School is generally dismissed on the day or days of the 
conference. The program may begin with a general assembly, 
which explains again the purposes of the meeting, introduces 
the various visiting counselors, and provides the “kick-off” 
atmosphere for the section meetings and individual counsel- 
ing periods that follow. At the section meetings, a speaker 
(or speakers) discusses the opportunities or limitations of an 
occupational field or college program. Time is provided for 
questions and answers. This period usually becomes the most 
important part of the section meetings. During the day, 
schedules are arranged by a committee of the student council 
for individual counseling interviews with the various visiting 
counselors, 
Some good results have been obtained by a number of 
schools through such conferences. It should be emphasized 
that factual information is the goal of the conference and that 
the pupils should maintain a critical and scientific attitude 
toward the information they receive. The conference repre- 
sents, of course, another "shotgun method" of group guidance; 
and although it apparently has made а real place for itself 
in guidance programs, it must never be considered as an alter- 


native for a continuous, regularly organized program of group 
guidance and counseling. 


Thrée general concepts, In the 
three general concepts have be 
guidance activities are not to b 
per cent effective unless they rea 
draw in the home and the co 
product of his total environm 
as much of that environment ET 
the child's best growth. The 


preceding pages, at least 
en developed. First, group- 
€ considered as one hundred 
ch out beyond the school and 
mmunity, for the child is а 
ent, and the school must use 
5 possible if it wishes to ensure 
public-relations aspects have, 
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therefore, been stressed as extremely important to the whole 
guidance program. 

: Secondly, group-guidance activities are largely preventa- 
tive, rather than remedial, in their attack on guidance prob- 
lems. Group guidance tries to prepare youth in advance for 
the problems to come, by providing information and counsel 
before critical choices confront them. 

Finally, group-guidance activities alone, comprehensive 
though they seem to be, do not make a complete guidance 
Program. The humanistic, personal, and remedial services that 
the school can offer are of incalculable value in helping to 
Solve the ever pressing problems of youth. No school can be 
Considered to have an ideal guidance program until provision 
15 made for adequate individual counseling services, which 
call, in turn, for adequate time, place, and trained personnel, 
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Self-Appraisal and Career Courses 


——————————_————_—_— 


ау oceupational investigation апа 


up, as well as Suggesting when and 
where in a school situation they should be considered. Most 
of these courses have devel 


Basic Viewpoints 


A parallel Study. A course in self-appraisal and careers, 


Techniques are important. It assumes that it is extremely 
important to discover techniques of self-appraisal that will 
carry over into later life, This means that students should 
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understand the vast range of individual differences among 
people. It means further that they should know something 
about behavior, the changing character of individuals, the 
taking and interpretation of tests, and the terms involved in 
а study of abilities and aptitudes. In addition, the course as- 
sumes that it is important to learn how to analyze and evalu- 
ate occupations, an assumption indicating that it does not 
aim, primarily, to discover for young people the specific kind 
of work they can do successfully, although this may be a 
Secondary outgrowth. The chief aim is to give students an 
understanding of man’s interdependence, of different ways of 
classifying occupations and fields of work, of occupational 
trends and conditions in a given area, and of the importance 
9f avocational pursuits, as well as an appreciation of the 
changing patterns of occupations, a glimpse of the avenues of 
further education, and a knowledge of terms used that will 
lead to a better understanding of the world of work. The chief 
am and purpose of the course, consequently, is to provide 
students with techniques that make it possible for them to . 
appraise themselves and the kind of working world into which 
they will enter. 

Self guidance—the most significant factor. In the third 
Place, the course assumes that it is important for young 
People to develop techniques of self-guidance by recognizing 
the different, patterns of interest and abilities (with one of 
Which each individual is endowed), which fit over-all patterns 
of Work rather than one specific operation or occupation. 

Individual counseling. A fourth purpose of the course is 

© Provide counseling help for individual students as a phase 
of the self-appraisal and career studies made. In this activity 
individual students receive attention from the teacher in an 
effort to help them build long-range plans for education, work, 
and avocational endeavors. In many cases this involves imme- 
diate action in dealing with colleges, employers, or community 
agencies, 

It is felt that if the four viewpoints just illustrated сап be 
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maintained in the teaching of the self-appraisal and career 
course, the latter will fulfill a great need and justify its 
assignment to an important place in every high-school cur- 
riculum. 

It is also important to decide upon the place that such а 
course should occupy in a total guidance program. Some are 
inclined to feel that it should provide all the occupational 
information to be given to high-school students. Others feel 
that an intensive course in oceupations should be taught only 
at the ninth-year level. When Chicago established a course in 
self-appraisal and careers, to be taught in the later high- 
school years, two viewpoints were considered. 


Extensive Treatment Is Necessary 


A study of self and of occupations has some phases that 
should be taught extensively. It is generally recognized today 
that a good school system assembles and maintains a cumu- 
lative record of each student, beginning with kindergarten 
and continuing through high school. This cumulative record 
has in it a summary of all school activities, including results 
of tests taken at various intervals throughout the school years. 
It is assumed that these test results are shared with both 
parent and student in such a way that self-study is under- 
taken, in a simple way, even in elementary school. Strengths 
and weaknesses are discovered, and steps are taken to correct 
the weaknesses where this is possible. 

Occupational study also extensive. Likewise, occupational 
study is extensive in nature. Throughout all the years of the 
school life of the child, there should be an effort to emphasize 
the real nature of the world of work. This should be done in 
a variety of ways. The subject teacher should make it a phase 
of a practical application of the subject. 

Variety of techniques essential. Occupational films should 
be shown, outside speakers brought in, trips to significant 
industries taken, and special assemblies held at which every 
type of group-guidance technique is used to present occupa- 
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tional information; all of these activities to become a specific 
part of an extensive program giving occupational information. 
The course in self-appraisal and careers, under these circum- 
stances, becomes only one phase of this extensive program. 
It supplements but does not supplant the latter. It does 
not cancel any former responsibilities assumed by the school 
in the field of self-appraisal or careers study. It aims, rather, 
to encourage the school to gain more information in that field 
and to supplement this, in later high-school years, with a 
Specific course. 


Intensive Study also Important 

Self-appraisal and careers study also has aspects that 
Should be taught intensively. It is difficult to accomplish the 
four aims of the course previously mentioned by the extensive 
method alone. There are elements of self-appraisal and self- 
guidance that demand concentrated study and activity. Like- 
Wise, when students reach the upper high-school years there 
are certain facts about occupations, as they exist currently, 
which should be studied thoroughly, and in connection with 
Which techniques of evaluation must be learned. 

The place of a ninth-year course. Some feel that there 
Should be an intensive study of occupations in the earlier 
high-school years, and in many schools this study is set aside 
35 à ninth-grade course. Adoption of the course in self-ap- 
Praisal and careers, to be taught in the later years, would 
tend to decrease the need for such an intensive course In 
earlier years, This statement is made on the theory that occu- 
Pations should be studied as near as possible to the time of 
entering them, either on a direct employment basis or on an 
Indirect, further training basis. The kind of j information 
Offered in an intensive study of occupations in the ninth 
rade involves the unjustified assumption that young people 
at that age level are ready to make occupational decisions 
and that the entire class can move together in such a study. 

ctually, only a very small percentage of ninth-year students 
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are likely to be able to attain full benefit from such a course. 
Most of them are not ready for intensive treatment and а 
study of the techniques of analysis. 

Responsibility of the entire faculty. The responsibility for 
giving general occupational information at the earlier age 
level belongs to the entire faculty and should be a part of the 
full program of the school. A ninth-grade course tends to 
excuse and cancel extensive emphasis. But when taught in the 
later high-school years, the combination self-appraisal and 
careers course adds to an already existing tendency the op- 
portunity to codrdinate all the previous extensive work done 
in that field. This work is brought together in such a way 
and at such a time that it becomes valuable and purposeful 
in its application to the immediate future. 

Intensive study in later years. Intensive treatment should 
be provided, as nearly as possible, at the time at which self- 
appraisal and careers study is likely to be of most practical 
use. This means that those phases of information to be given 
to young people to help them choose the right elective sub- 
jects should be a part of the extensive group-guidance pro- 
gram and of units of study in subject areas, rather than 2 


phase of a ninth-grade intensive course in occ 
The self- 


an importan 
is far-reachi 
becomes a 


upations. 
appraisal and careers course, therefore, occupies 
t place in the program of the school. Its purpose 
ng and significant in the life of each student. It 
part of an extensive school-guidance program by 
assuming a significant role in the later years of high school. 
During these years, the need for pulling together and coórdi- 
nating the extensive work already done is extremely urgent 
and necessary. With these basic viewpoints in mind, it is well 
to consider some of the other aspects of the course, 


Administration of the Course ! 
Without an adequate guarante 


Vithout e of important aspects of its 
administration, a course in self- 


appraisal and careers is likely 
1See Chapter X for additional group-guidance techniques. 
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to fail, and should not be attempted even on an experimental 
basis. Such guarantees with respect to administration fall 
into several categories. 

'Importance of the teacher. Аз is the case in many sub- 
jects, the teacher of this course occupies the most strategic 
place and holds the key to its success or failure. Any school 
contemplating the introduction of а similar course should 
consider the following qualifications with respect to the 
teacher who is to teach it. 

High standards essential The teacher should be chosen 
by the principal in consultation with the superintendent. The 
teacher chosen should have a desire to teach this type of 
course and should be known to have taught some other sub- 
Ject or subjects well. There must be evidence of a progressive 
attitude in his teaching methods, since the course lends itself 
to а social laboratory and committee technique in accomplish- | 
ing the desired purposes. There must be unusual willingness 
to work on his part, since the course involves a greater amount 
of effort than is demanded, on the average, by any other sub- 
ject. There must be evidence that the candidate possesses a 

ackground in, and working knowledge of, all phases of edu- 
cational psychology. Tests and measurements are especially 
important, This prospective teacher must also have the 
Qualities of a good counselor, evidence of which has been 
Previously provided in the students’ reactions to him as a 
Member of the faculty. This means that a background of 
Courses in the field of guidance is important. It would be 
Particularly desirable for the candidate to have some evidence 
Of successful work experience other than teaching. The sub- 
ject in which the teacher is certificated does not necessarily 
Carry much weight, but it is probably most desirable that it 


Should be in the social-studies field. | 
f choosing a teacher for a 


It is evident that the problem of cho т 
Course of this kind constitutes the major factor influencing 


the decision as to whether or not such a course should be 
attempted. However, it is usually found that although these 
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teacher standards are high most faculties of average size have 
several members who fulfill them. In all cases, it is desirable 
to have the teacher provide a written statement of his or her 
qualifications. These qualifications should be passed upon by 
the superintendent or by a person or persons designated by 
him. This procedure tends to build a wholesome attitude to- 
ward the importance of the course. 

The sequence. When at all possible, the course in self- 

appraisal and careers should become a part of the social- 
science sequence. Since a large share of the course deals with 
the study of self, which includes adjustments to social and 
economic life, and also studies the world of work and the 
individual’s adjustment to it, its aspects become a phase of 
the social studies and should be so interpreted when identify- 
ing the course in its relationship to other school subjects. 
When considered in this light, it can very easily become one 
of the subjects in a major or minor sequence, along with the 
other social sciences, 
If it becomes difficult to place the course in this sequence 
because of teacher certification requirements to be met, it 
should be taught on an elective basis and placed among the 
subjects required for graduation over and above any of the 
major, minor, or core sequences, 

Length of course. This course should begin on a one- 
semester basis. It is possible to include many of the impor- 
tant phases in that length of time. Every effort must be made; 
however, to show a well-planned distribution between self- 
appraisal study and career Study. It is not at all unlikely 
that after the course is taught on this basis for a number of 
semesters, a great many important aspects will be discovered 
necessitating its extension to a full year’s duration. 

Time schedule. This course is something more than the 
teaching of content material. The distinct phases dealing with 
self-appraisal and а study of careers imply that the material 
studied not only is valuable in itself but also has a great deal 
more significance when it is combined with good counseling 
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techniques. The “so what" factors in a subject of this type 
Stand out more significantly than in almost any other subject. 

Counseling time. Because of this, the teacher of the course 
Should be allowed non-teaching time for counseling the stu- 
dents in her classes. When this is done, the content material 
learned becomes significant in later adjustments the student 
must make. The experiences of those who have taught courses 
of this type to date indicate positive reactions to the resulting 
values. These values become most significant when they can 
be implemented through an individual-counseling program 
carried on by the teacher. This means that in a school situa- 
tion in which each teacher is assigned eight school periods 
and five or six classes, two or three of these periods should be 
devoted to counseling rather than to teaching. The teacher 
should be urged to use these periods to take care of scheduling 
Students for individual counseling, in order to guarantee in- 
clusion of all the students enrolled in the course. 


Occupational Aspects of the Course 
The value of this course is directly related to the amount 
ОЁ material available. In this respect it varies from the usual 
Course offered in the secondary-school curriculum. Self-ap- 
Praisal materials in the form of psychological studies, tests, 
and work projects, and careers materials in the form of up-to- 
ate occupational studies, are needed. Without. these, the 
Course will lack the elements that assure its effectiveness, 
Careers information. The course should not be limited 
to the use of one textbook. There should be extensive use of 
many books on occupational information. It is the combina- 
tion of all of these that makes it possible for students to 
Sather many viewpoints and to learn ways of evaluating and 
snalyzing occupations. Certain kinds of basie materials are 
und in selected books; information, for example, on па Ir 
[neal aspects of the world of work, the origin of crafts, 


2 See references listed in Chapter ХІХ. 
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Industrial Revolution, and similar phases of the growth of 
occupational life in this country. On the general aspects æ 
small fraction of the time devoted to careers study should be 
spent. А major part of the time, however, should be spent 
upon the extensive supplementary data available giving up- 
to-date information about work as it is being carried on today. 
This means that books, pamphlets, monographs, magazine 
articles, special occupational files, and other similar aids, 
should be consulted. Chicago has developed a pamphlet en- 
titled, Today's Choice of Tomorrow's Job. This includes con- 
tent material and suggested projects. 

Careers bookshelf. Each classroom should be equipped 
with a bookshelf of careers information. This should include 
one or more copies of recent, recognized books dealing with 
occupational information, to be used for reference purposes 
by students or committees of students. 

Special studies. There should also be a wide variety of 
other published materials, in the form of special studies Or 
government reports. Each class should be equipped with the 
latest census records available from the Bureau of the Census, 
as well as with the recent interpretations of the census in the 
form of a classification of the workers in America from 2 
socio-economic viewpoint. Special studies of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the American Youth Commission, 
and similar organizations, should be made available. The Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles should be used. The teacher 
who sees all the teaching implications of this course finds 
many kinds of special studies, which become extremely valu- 
able and interesting to students in the course of their investi- 
gations. 

Monographs. Special occupational books and pamphlets 
should be within easy reach. Books have been published that 
analyze specific occupations. In this connection, there are 
books on radio, plastics, television, chemistry, the professions: 
and others. These books should be studied quite critically, 
since changes in these fields are so rapid. Changes are noW 
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taking place in the field of electronics and television to such 
àn extent that only the most recent books on these subjects 
should be considered pertinent to the course. Because of the 
changing nature of occupations, occupational pamphlets and 
monographs are written at frequent intervals. It is recom- 
mended that as many of these pamphlets as possible be made 
accessible to the students. It might even be recommended to 
make available monographs that cannot be accepted as en- 
tirely reliable. These should be studied with the aim of dis- 
covering why they are not reliable; thus students are aided 
to make their own evaluations. Analyses of the same occupa- 
tion in different ways by different authors are also helpful. 
In this connections, see the monographs listed in the refer- 
ences at the end of this chapter. І 
Мапу viewpoints. It is the aim of the course to provide 
Students with as complete a picture as possible and with as 
many viewpoints as possible. It is only as this is done that 
they learn to make their own evaluations and to analyze 
Occupations from the standpoint of their own interests. 
amphlets and monographs presenting à comprehensive sur- 
Уеу are to be had from various publishers, including the 
Sovernment printing offices. It must be recognized that prob- 
ably the best kind of material in the field of occupations, for 
the purposes intended for this course, is likely to appear in 
€ form of pamphlets or folders. b 1 
Articles. Articles clipped from current magazines dealing 
With occupational information should become a part of the 
Careers information available within the classroom. Each 
teacher should develop a technique of assembling this type 
of material. In a few instances newspaper clippings may be 
Used to accomplish the same purpose. In most instances, how- 
ever, the most valuable material can be found in recognized 
Magazines, E. | ч 
Special files, Likewise, card files giving occupational in- 
Ormation have a distinct place in the course. These should be 


30 set up that students сап work with the cards and obtain 
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key information they need in order to develop particular 
phases of careers information. Projects should be built around 
the use of such files. A 5- by 8-inch card file, giving the 
information indicated in the following form, has been found 


E—Enential 
EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS: D—Desirable 
Elementary > . 
High School graduati 


Subject emphasis 


Junior College. - 
College . 
Other 


——M——— — 
E — Essential 


OTHER REQUIREMENTS: 
Dependability 
Emotional stability . 
Social adaptability . . 
Pleasant disposition . 
Neat personal appearance 
Originality. 

Census Data: 


О. 5. 


Dept. of Occupational Research 
Chicago Board of Education 


Chicago. 


Natura of Work 


Key: U—Usually O.—Occasionally 


Working Conditions: 
Hours uncertain 


L—lnírequently 


Approximate 8 hour day 


Overtime probabilities 


Seasonal probabilities 


Physically strenuous =. * 


Mentally or emotionally strenuous 


Mostly indoor work 


May involve travel 


Physical hazard possibility 


ШИШ 


Compensation basis: — Time Comm. 


Piece work — — . Salary 


Average range 
Usual age limits for hiing: Min Mae 


Unionization an important factor in Chicago Yes. No. 


Degrees, licenses, or registrations necessary or recommended: 


Probable promotional avenues: 


Fields of work: 


Organizations related to this warks 


Note especially: 


Analytical mind 


Clerical detail 
Manual dexterity 
Mech: 


ical aptitude 
Mentality . 
Oral self expression. 


Reasoning power 


Written self expression 


Ke: © OL 


Physical Requirement 
Good health and stamina 


Pass physical and health exam, 


Excellent sight and hearing 
Good color perception 

Height required 
Other 


a Weight ———7 
ee 
ar cn 


(Sce reverse side) 
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valuable in connection with the careers-study work in the 
Chicago Public High Schools. 

General file. Each teacher should develop an occupational 
file; which is made accessible to the students. This file should 
be used to teach students how to analyze and tabulate occu- 
pational information by filing? all current materials in the 
form of clippings, folders, bibliographies, and similar refer- 
ences, 

Each student in the self-appraisal and careers class should, 
therefore, have before him a wide range of kinds of occupa- 
tional information. This information appears in many forms, 
and students must be urged to use any or all of them. It should 
be recognized at this point that the purpose is not to encourage 
the student to pick a particular occupation for his life work, 
but rather to present him with an over-all view of the kinds 
of Occupations available, ways of evaluating occupations, 
atest developments in occupational fields, and references that 
make it possible for him to extend his reading in particular 
lines, if he so chooses. In order to accomplish these purposes, 
It is evident that one book is not sufficient. Variations in 
approach, viewpoints, and methods of publication and filing, 
are essential. It must be recognized that this is not the easiest 
Way out in teaching any kind of course, but it is a challenge 
to both teacher and student. A shelf and file of careers in- 

ormation should be cumulative and in а constant state of re- 
Vision, old material being discarded and new added. At no one 
time should it be thought of as being in a final condition. 
Self-Appraisal Aspects of the Course 
Student textbooks in this area of study are scarce. It there- 
ore becomes necessary for the teacher to develop her own 

esson plans around materials that teach young people how 
— 3Dpraise themselves. At this point, Chicago recognizes the 


SAn analysi Д be found in John В. Yale's How to 
+ alys filing schemes can i Jon р 
Bu an есаб наан Library. Chicago: Science Research Asso 
, 1944. 
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need for using a number of trained psychologists in develop- 
ing the self-appraisal aspects of the course. It was recognized 
that а new approach should be made to the field of elementary 
psychology in dealing with a high-school-age student. Psy- 
chologists were employed to set up necessary work sheets and 
to build pamphlet materials that could be used on a project 
basis in each of the classes. They were further employed to 
develop the best kinds of tests to use, and to determine when 
to use them and how to make them a phase of self-appraisal 
study. Student work sheets began in mimeographed form and 
gradually developed into a number of pamphlets that will 
eventually become the equivalent of textbook material. A 
trained psychologist in the school system, 
distinct function and place in the establishm 
of a course of this type, 

Tests are important. A full battery of tests should become 
a part of the materials of the course. This battery should be 
made available to each student and should include tests of 


ecial abilities, and interest in- 
egories, it is possible to find а 
standardized and which, 
ndex of self-study when 
tal power might very well 


therefore, has & 
ent and building 


therefore, will provide a reliable i 


› and natural science, In the field of special 


and musie tests should be 
est inventories may also be 
Se, it is possible to correlate 
tory as well as its individual 
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ummarize 
Profile sheets found useful. um oe ed п = course, 
à e 
3 is an important part o s for use for 
test mee pieces а summary of test results for 
Since 1t mak 


Beever Glas uui 
Lnd 

lion svete paises 
TE aioe stat 


i ers 
Profile of Test Results in Self-Appraisal and Care 


Grade... Period... Date. 
aM EEG ше RANKS 
Nam or 


959697 98 oF 
ою э » vp [j^ m w | 
345 
юк. 12 
MENTAL POWER —Á 
Chicago Primary Mental Abilities 
1. Number. (NY 


jl 


2. Verbal Meaning wy 
TS 3 1 
3. Spatial Thinking G 
3. Word Fluency ON) 
5 Reasoning (qu 
b Memory (M) zl 
Mice HET Examination = 
L Score 


О. Score 
Totar 


ACHIEVEMENT 
Silent Reading (отагда 
+ Reading to Remember 
4 and 5 Word and Sentence Meaning] 
5 Paragraph Comprehension 


2 Location of Information im 
TOTAL RE, 


| 
ADING SCORE 


sE == is + 


lawa High Schoot Content (4A) 
English 


—| | 
GER IRE 
Mathematics 


Social Science 
Natural Science 


SPECIAL ABILITIES 


T. Appreciation (Mere) 
Music (Kwalw, 
Tonal Me 


asser-Dykema) 


ination 


| Н 
Intensity. Discrimination H | —- 


Tonal Movement 


Time Discriminanon 


Аһу Discrimination 
Puch 


Disérimination 


IN 
Melodie Taste 
Pitch Imagery + 
Rhythm Imagery 

Clerical (Cy. 


i MM 
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self-appraisal purposes. This appraisal sheet in itself, there- 
fore, becomes an important technique of self-study and evalu- 
ation. Comparisons with others throughout the country be- 
come possible and valuable, since high and low points are 
found among all individuals. Aids in the interpretation of 
specifie tests should also be provided. 

Scoring devices. Аз more students take this course, it be- 
comes necessary to provide for scoring devices that make it 
easy to carry out the testing programs listed. Most larger cities 
now have electric scoring machines available; the tests given 
in the course should be so integrated that the use of such 
machines is possible. Stop-watches also should be provided. 

Individual file folders. A file folder for each student of the 
class has been found especially beneficial and helpful. In this 
folder are kept the tests taken; the individual profile properly 
filled in; and а summary of the various occupational tests 
made. Thus, the filing scheme used in the classroom becomes 
a phase of the technique of teaching young people that each 
has a distinct place and function to perform because he, as & 
person, represents a distinet pattern, clearly delineated by the 
materials in his file folder. This gives each student a sense 
of individual dignity and worth, an essential aim of the course- 


Teaching Procedures 


It must be emphasized again that the teacher of this 
course becomes the key person in determining its success. The 
teacher who can develop the procedures that seem most effec- 
tive for her students, and who сап adapt such procedures to 
her own personality, is most likely to develop an effective 
course. Every effort should be made by the teacher to include 
the following topies, which are now a part of the Chicago 
course in self-appraisal and careers. 


Self-Appraisal Study: 


1. Autobiography and Family History 
2. Differences in Vocational Interests 
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. Physical, Mental, and Social Differences Among People 
. How the Schools Provide for Individual Differences 

. Psychological Tests 

Necessary Statistical Concepts 

. Aids in Interpretation of Specific Tests 

. Process of Growing Up 

. How We Learn 

. Human Drives and Obstacles 

- Mastery and Adjustment 


к о Ф ооло сњ 0 


н m 


Careers Study: 
1. Growth of Man's Interdependence in Work 
2. Evaluation and Importance of Occupational Groupings 

3. Socio-Economic Factors in the Study of an Occupation 
4. Basic Attitudes Toward Occupational Rewards 

5. Legislation Affecting Workers 

6. Classifications of Occupations 

7. Trends in the Technological Fields 

8. Trends in the Commercial Fields . 

9. Trends in the Field of Personal and Domestic Bervice 
10. Trends in Professional and Semiprofessional Fields 
11. Trends in Public Service 2 
12. Relationship Between School Subjects and Occupations 
13. Graphs of Life Earnings 

14. Case Study of an Individual . 

15. Intensive Study of Selected Occupations 

16. Channels in Finding Work 

17. Written Application for Work 

18. Interviewing an Employer 

19. Adjusting to a Job 
20. Further Educational Plans 
21. Avocations 


work to be covered. It should 
1 topics listed, tests become 
d should be used to de- 


These represent the scope of the 
© noted that in the self-appraisa 
" e laboratory tools of the course an 
“ор the designated topics. 


Testing procedures. Tests should be administered on a 


Closely supervised, standardized basis. This is one of the most 
(Д . . + 

™portant lessons for young people to learn in an intelligent 

Self-appraisal. Effort should be made to provide silence, suit- 


- course. 
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able surroundings, adequate lighting, and good ventilation, 
and tests should be timed with a stop-watch. Supervision by 
professional psychologists and in-service training will be found 
advisable. | i 
Concurrent nature of topics. Even though the general 
topies listed previously are grouped under self-appraisal on 
the one hand, and careers study on the other, it must be recog- 
nized that in the actual treatment of these topies, they are 
considered concurrently. Thus, a study of the growth of man's 
interdependence and work might be coórdinated with several 
interest inventories and the interpretation of such inventories. 
The evolution and importance of occupational groupings 
might be studied together with study of primary abilities and 
the significance of individual differences, Thus, throughout the 
course, it becomes possible to relate aspects of self-appraisal 
to techniques of career study, a relation that should continue 
throughout life. The teacher of this course should not be 
bound by a strict series of lesson plans wherein no leeway is 
made possible. This does not mean that it is not wise to set 
up schedules. They are important. It must be recognized, 
however, that both teachers and students vary with respect 
to the most important points to be emphasized. It is there- 
fore important that teachers of this course be provided with 
some leeway, especially in the first stages of growth in the 


Experimental approach. Since the self-appraisal and 
careers course is still new in many areas, it should be set uP 
on an experimental basis. Teachers should be chosen who have 
& desire to work out various Schemes of self-appraisal and 
careers study. The traditional teacher, accustomed to the 
study of traditional content material set up on a traditional 
textbook basis, is not the most suitable person to teach this 
course. The course itself should constitute a continuous eval- 
uation of the methods used and the material learned. By the 
use of an experimental technique and &pproach, the course 1$ 
continually refined and improved. 
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Committee work is essential. The course lends itself very 
well to committee work, wherein groups of students with 
Similar interests work together in either self-appraisal or 
careers study. This makes it possible to develop committee 
reports to be given before the class. Every effort should be 
made to introduce the advantages of informal learning, since 
this type of study lends itself to that technique. 

р Special projects are important. It is especially significant 
in careers study that a project technique be used, since all 
Students are not interested in the same career. This is also 
true in a program of self-evaluation, and in the construction 
of graphs and profiles. The significance of charts, graphs, and 
Occupational analyses, is especially important in special proj- 
ects dealing with occupational studies and trends. These 
should be encouraged on either an individual or a committee 
asis. 

Autobiographies are valuable. Tt will be noted that one of 
the first items considered in self-appraisal study includes an 
autobiography. The latter has excellent motivating possibili- 
ties with which to begin the work of the course. Considerable 
interest and enthusiasm can be developed by having the stu- 
ем include the following general topics in an autobiography 

чау: 


Interests, Hobbies, Amusements, 

Leisure-Time Activities 
Vocational Experiences 
"Vocational Plans 


Early History 

Family History 
Health History 
School History 


Group projects are significant. Special speakers should be 
Tought to the class. In most cases, these speakers should 
represent some broad occupational field in order to include 
Many of the interests represented in the class. Tours and 
SXeursions should be thought of as а phase of group participa- 
101, and every effort should be made to have the class visit 
Various kinds of establishments. This would include prelimi- 
nary studies before taking the trip and follow-up reports after 
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its completion. Participation in occupational conferences and 
college days become an important phase of group activity. 
It may be found valuable to use the self-appraisal and careers 
classes in setting up occupational conferences for the school. 
In this connection, letters should be sent by the students to 
the speakers. A letter used for this purpose in the Chicago 
schools reads as follows: 


Your willingness to help in providing up-to-date, practical in- 
formation about your occupational field is appreciated. High-school 
students are interested in the occupational viewpoints which some- 
one in a field of work can give them. 

This statement is assembled as a possible means of help to you 
in organizing your talk. It includes some general suggestions which 
may be of help as well as some idea of the points which probably 
should be covered in a discussion of this kind. You should, however; 
feel free to organize your discussion in апу way you think best an! 
to use these suggestions in accordance with the situation at hand. 


General Suggestions: 


1. The purpose of your talk should be to provide students with 
information about Occupations in your field of work. Such facts 
should be presented with no view in mind to ‘sell’ your occupation 
or to express undue optimism or pessimism. The keep-your-shoes~ 
shined, hair-combed, clean-fingernail approach is very often empha- 
sized at the expense of presenting some of the more fundamenta 
facts. This does not mean that these other items are not important; 
it rather means that these items are being stressed in other place? 
in school and need only to be mentioned in this case. 

2. The age, maturity, and experience of those in the audience 
should be considered, It should be remembered that students 0 


eady to take a severely professional 07 


uld be immature and childish, Howeve? 
nee complexion of your audience with re” 


spect to age, interest, ete. The Person in charge can usually provide 


this for you. 

3. А statement from 
and study through self- 
good in school as a firs 
your part. 


you indicating the need for further inquiry 


appraisal, and the importance of making 
t step, will provide a real contribution 0P 
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. 4 Opportunity should be given for the students to ask ques- 
tions. Ordinarily not more than half of the allotted time should be 
taken for the talk. 


Suggested Topics to Cover: 

1. The nature of the work. A description of your work so that 
а person who knows nothing about it will get a fairly clear picture 
of what is done. This can be done by outlining a day’s activity, the 
principle divisions into which the work is classified, kinds of work 
done by various people following this occupation, the nature of a 
beginner's work, and the kind of equipment used to do the work. 

2. The importance of the occupation. Just what part does this 
Occupation play in providing what people need? Is this importance 
likely to increase or decrease and is it of a seasonal nature? 

3. Preparation required. What kind of education does the occu- 
pation demand on an elementary, high school, vocational school, or 
College level? Has this demand been changing in the past years and 
1$ it likely to change in the future? Which school subjects are 

asically important for this occupation? Is an apprenticeship or its 
equivalent necessary? If requirements are met, what “stepping 
Stones” ean be expected? - 

4. What special traits would you say are basie in order to 
achieve а degree of success in this oceupation? This would deal 
argely with personality traits. | 

5. Income. Such items as average yearly income, method of pay- 
Ment, average wages per hour, opportunity for savings, beginning 
Wage, the income level, comparative income with other occupational 

elds, old age pension opportunities, and age deadline; all of these 
are considered important from the standpoint of an occupational 


analysis, 4 мц 
б. Fa orable features of the occupation. 1t 18 
аа h the right and left extremes 


Well at this poi ce squarely botl > 5 
91 the wende pus es things about the work which make it 
extremely interesting or stimulating for the average person and, 
Оп the other hand, are there some things which make the work 
ifficult, hazardous, uncertain, or insecure? Young people should 
Eus these facts now so that they will not be disillusioned at a later 
e. 


d. To what extent is Chicago à gems 
this occupation? Is it likely that a person following this wor! 
hey have утен Chicago to find greater opportunities? Do you 
die] any suggestions as to where further information сап be 
tained for the young person who is particularly interested? 


for 7. Opportunities in the fiel 
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Please understand that this outline of suggestions with respect 
to procedure is not presented to you in order to guarantee a stere- 
otyped presentation. This is provided in skeleton form only wa 
that you may know what is considered important from the &choo 
point of view. It is presented because speakers have expressed the 
desire for an outline of this type. 


Socio-economic studies. Careers studies in many instances 
have limited themselves to a few of the basic facts about 
the nature of the occupation and its importance in the world 
of work. Students should, however, be taught to think in 
terms of the socio-economic implications in each field of work, 
so that they carry away from the course a concept of these 
fields as they are related to a social economy. Only as this 18 
done do students get the full significance of their relationship 
to the world of work. Some of the important points to be 


thought of in socio-economic teaching procedures are included 
under the following general topics: 


1. Evolution and Importance of the Occupational Grouping 
2. Responsibility Assumed by Society for Workers 


3. Occupational Factors to be Considered by Workers 
4. Trends 


veloped in all areas and are bein 
records and file folders are kept 
forces, and in the school from 
school and even college. Getting t 
job and adj 


g refined daily. Cumulative 
in industry, in the arme 
kindergarten through high 
he right worker in the right 
usting the worker to his job and the job to the 
worker are receiving more and more emphasis throughout the 
working world. Because of this, schools must find a place for ® 
course that helps students to appraise themselves and to study 
the world of work as they are likely to find it. Unless this 15 
done, schools are failing in what may be considered a majo” 
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responsibility: to help young people to think intelligently 
about the kind of world they are entering and their par- 
tieular place in it. At least a beginning in the direction of 
formulating such a course should be made in every school 
System, 
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The Community Occupational Survey 


HE COMMUNITY OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY may serve several 
{== purposes in the guidance of boys and girls. 
It is used most frequently as a technique for securing occu- 
pational information. There are other purposes, however; 
which are also significant. One is the use of the survey tO 
develop a better understanding of the community by the 
School and a clearer interpretation of the program and objec- 
tives of the school by the community. The survey may also 


Serve as a means of developing skill in coóperative planning 
and activity. 


Basic Considerations 


Essential factors. While Surveys vary in organization with 
the size of communities and the cornplexity of the objectives 


there are at least seven factors essential to every survey: 
Consideration must be given to: 


1. Adequate preparation of the community and the school d 

2. The selection of an executive committee: its organization а0 
functions -— 

3. The appointment of a director: qualifications and function” 

4. Preparation of a file of firms or individuals to be included i? 
the survey 

5. Appointment of workin 
tions 

6. Collecting the data 


g committees: organization and fun 
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7. Interpretation and use of results: the report 
8. Financing the survey 


This chapter is concerned with a brief discussion of these 
essential factors. References will be made to various methods 
employed by different communities in the solution of the 
problems that have arisen in conducting community occupa- 
Чопа] surveys. The relative emphasis on each factor, and the 
techniques employed, vary with local needs and conditions. 


Preparation for the Survey 


Adequate preparation essential. The preparation of a com- 
munity occupational survey aiming to secure reliable informa- 
tion and to promote better school and community relations is 
generally considered of major importance. Inadequate prepa- 
ration is almost certain to result in serious loss of value. Unless 
the survey is carefully planned, the information is apt to 

€ inaccurate or poorly organized for use in the reliable 
guidance of students and teachers. Superficial preparation 
May fail to achieve better understanding between the schools 
and the community. A first step in adequate preparation is 
Clear understanding of the genuine need of the schools and 
of the community for information and for the other values 
that can be secured by a survey. This need must be felt not 
only by students and teachers, but also by the citizens of the 
entire community, if the survey is to be completed and used 
enthusiastically and effectively. The share the community at 
arge contributes in planning the survey strengthens the total 
Project. The need for such a survey should be evident before 

е project is undertaken. This need should be reflected in an 
Obvious lack of occupational information by pupils, in re- 
quests for more information by teachers, in lack of effective 
Vocational planning by pupils, and in similar evidence. | 

The school provides initiative. The initiative in proposing 
the survey may well be taken by the superintendent of schools 
and other school personnel whom he selects to assist in show- 
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ing the need for such a study. This small, informal group will 
work effectively if the members recognize the value of occu- 
pational information and are convinced of the importance of 
community coöperation. 

Securing community coóperation. Several months before 
the survey is made, every civie and service club or group 
Should be reached. It is important to make a clear statement 
of the need to secure community-wide coöperation. 

The superintendent of schools or his representative may 
well lead club discussions on several points of emphasis, 
such as: 


1. The need of students for occupational information concerning 
the work they will soon enter. 


2. The ability of the communi 
3. The need of teachers for 
" munity life outside the school. 


4. The desirability of enabling citizens to discuss with repre- 


sentatives of the school the kind of education that will contribute 
to the development of satisfactory employees. $ 


ty to supply accurate information. 
a clearer understanding of com- 


Within a short period of time, as the result of these brief 

© discussions, the community should be aware of the fact that 

the leadership of the schools is sincerely seeking the assistance 

of the community in entering upon a study in which the 
community has an important role. 

Arousing school inter 

is sought, students and te 

the need and value of t 


est. While community coöperation 
achers should also become aware 0 


he study. It is of major importance 
that students and teachers develop a genuine interest in mak- 


ing a survey and using its results, Classroom discussion 0 
occupations will give evidence that teachers and students are 
not intimately acquainted with the work life of the commun- 
ity, particularly in reference to its significance for education. 
Such discussion will show that many students plan to ente! 
occupations before or after graduation from high school with 
little knowledge of the necessary preparation, the activities 
the opportunities, or the demands of the occupations. 
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Preparation Through the Press 


Tee order to make effective these community and school 
va pu coóperation of the local community and school 
ote в important. The guidance of representatives of the 
i» d^ d is invaluable in this phase of a study. A survey of 
E | ent body to discover the vocational interests of pupils 
e р as а good introductory item, to be followed by | 
Acles that report the preparatory discussions in school and 
community groups. 
us. survey of the student body will show that a number of 
ane ps girls have already developed an interest in occupa- 
мечу: out which they know that they know very little. It is 
Sio e that there will be à large number of boys and girls 
high m no idea what they wish to do after they complete 
E поо], апа yet who are certam that they are not going 
ч ntinue their formal education. There will be a third 
n ar p of students who have a vocational interest, but who are 
certain of a final choice. | 
a newspaper accounts of these informal surveys of the 
Ha sts of boys and girls will do much to emphasize the need 
fion ommunity and school coöperation in providing occupa- 
al information and guidance. 


The Executive Committee: Organization and 
Function 


M preparation for the occupa 
mit " in the school and community, it 
healt, be selected to develop a deta ne 
enti € objectives and to provide general supervision of the 
ы те study. Various designations may be given {о а commit- 
Š with these functions. In this chapter the title, Executive 
Ommittee, will be used. 
Membership. The executive committee may be made up 
be composed of the super- 


m 
in hd one of several ways. It may 
endent of schools; the principal of a high school or of an 


tional survey is being 
is essential that a com- 
iled statement of the 
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elementary school; and two or three representative citizens, 
Such as an officer of the Chamber of Commerce or other 
community group, an employer, and an employee, who are 
interested in community activities. In other instances, school 
personnel have carried the responsibility for the survey, 
though consulting frequently with representative citizens. 
There is some evidence that more lasting values are gained 
when citizens serve from the beginning on the executive com- 
mittee, rather than in the capacity of consultants only. 
Functions. The executive committee carries the over-all 
responsibility for the survey. The following specific functions 
are suggested only, not prescribed, since the highest values are 
obtained when the committee determines its own functions: 


1. To determine the specifie objectives and Scope of the survey 

2. To secure sponsors for the survey 

3. To select a director 

4. To determine policies 

5. To appoint all committee 
in codperation with the director 

6. To handle all finance 


chairmen and committee members 


specific objectives of the survey is essential before a, decision 
to carry out the study can be made: While the recognition of 
a need is a significant first step, it is usually not an adequate 
expression of the purpose, An understanding of the specific 
scope of the proposed Survey and the intended uses of the 
information to be secured аге also important, A careful 


examination of the objectives stated in reports of surveys 18 
very helpful? 


1 Ada Lillian Bush, Suggestions for Use in 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 

? Community Occupational Surveys, 
223 (1939), pp. 3-8, 17. 


Making a City Survey. Wash- 
1938, pp. 1-2, 14-17. Мо 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 
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Selection of sponsors. The sponsors of the survey are not 
necessarily a separate group. They may be the individuals or 
agencies that proposed the study originally. In some instances, 
however, to secure wider understanding and use of the results, 
other sponsors may be needed. The executive committee will 
usually determine the sponsoring group and consult with the 
members as the survey progresses. The detailed planning and 
the supervision of activities must be done by the director and 
the executive, or steering, committee. If the sponsoring group 
and the executive committee are not identical, the former 
plans to create and maintain wider community interest and 
coöperation rather than to carry out survey details. Public- 
education agencies have served as sponsors in approximately 
two-thirds of the community occupational surveys conducted 
and reported since 1930.2 

Selection of a director. The selection of a director for the 
Survey requires careful consideration. Experienced directors 
from Outside have been employed in some instances, of which 

216 Georgia studies are only one example. Many communi- 
ties, however, have selected the director from the local per- 
Sonnel, frequently from the school staff, in order to have the 
lasting value of his leadership for the school system and for 

© community. A teacher may be the natural director of a 
Survey highly selective in purpose, scope, and personnel, such 
as was the study made by selected commercial students of 

Schenectady, New York. The ability to work codperatively 
15 one of the major criteria for the selection of a director. The 
assignment requires not only outstanding leadership but a 
Benuine belief in the value of sharing guidance responsibilities 
апа privileges with others who can make different contribu- 

lOns to the total project. Skill in organizing personnel and 
Materials without apparent pressure is also important. 


° Ibid, 16- | M 
tion сор рл Outlook for Georgia Youth, National Youth Administra: 
i of Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia, 1939. sonia йр» 


urray Gray, “Survey of Jobs in Schenectady, 


tive с, 
e, September, 1941, pp. 12-14. 
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Functions of the director. The following functions sug- 
gested for the director imply the type and quality of leader- 
ship required: 


1. To make the over-all plans for carrying out the survey in 
codperation with the executive committee and other committees А 

2. To supervise committees in developing detailed plans and in 
carrying out all activities of the survey 


3. To train the interviewers, if the personal interview technique 
is used 


4. To keep the executive committee informed of the progress 
made by the working committees and to interpret to the committees 
the policies of the executive committee 


5. To coüperate with the executive committee and the publicity 
committee in maintaining public interest in the project 


It is obvious that the executive committee and the director 
must work together very closely. It is helpful for the director 
to attend committee meetings and to keep the committee in- 


formed at all times concerning the progress that is made in 
every phase of the survey. 


The Publicity Committee 


Membership. The work of the publicity committee i$ 
essential throughout the survey. Representatives of the com- 
munity press, of the school papers, and of the local radio 
stations, are all valuable as members, The chairman of the 
publieity committee may have technical skills that the teach- 
ers and administrators do not ordinarily have. Effective СО” 
operative activity with the press and radio is increased bY 
experience in the use of publicity techniques. A small com- 
mittee composed of active staff members of the newspapet 
and the broadcasting station, as well as school personnel, is 
helpful in developing effective use of the generous coöperation 
of these community services, 

Functions. The general function 


1 8 suggested for the pub- 
licity committee are: 
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. 1. To plan the publicity with the executive committee and the 
director 
2. To make the contacts necessary for presenting the publicity 
3. To interpret the publicity plans to the several committees of 
Ше survey 


The Preparation of the Survey File 


As soon as the decision to make a survey has been reached 
and the scope of the study has been determined, the need 
for а small committee to prepare a file of firms or individuals 
to be surveyed becomes apparent. The file should include only 
the aspects that have been included in the specific objectives, 
Such as, for example, industry (excluding domestic work),° 
Office work,’ or employment for women.’ In other words, the 
file of firms or individuals is determined by the purposes of 
the study, 

The file card. A suitable file card increases the efficiency 
of the director and field workers. A four- by six-inch card of 
good stock is suggested as convenient in size and satisfactory 
for the heavy service required. The items included on the file 
Card depend upon the need for information when the survey 
18 actually made. As a probable minimum, the card should 
include the name of the firm, the type of service it renders, 

he name of the individual to be interviewed, the address of 
e firm, its telephone number, the approximate number of 
employees, a space for a code number by which that firm will 
© known if it is to be included in the survey, and the name 
of the interviewer or individual who is responsible for securing 
the data, Sample file cards reproduced in Appendix C of 
ommunity Occupational Surveys are helpful guides.? The 
[E 


н Occupational Survey, New Rochelle, N. Y. Public Schools. New Rochelle, 


~ Public Schools, June, 1939. | 3 ! 

lin fice Work in Houston, Bulletin of the Mir iy Bureau, No. 188-1, 

erintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., Я | © 

Wor omen Must Work: An Occupational Study. San Diego, California: 

men's Vocational Council, 1940. ты i if Oi Ot Hie 
cation munity Occupational Surveys, Bulletin No. 223, U. 5. 


» 1989, pp. 175-193. 
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arrangement of data on the file card will depend upon the 
approach the executive committee has adopted. If the infor- 
mation is to be classified by firms, the firm name should 
appear first. This is à common practice. In a survey of pro- 
fessional workers, for example, or of individuals in any other 
single classification, the first space is provided for the name 
of the individual. 

The use of an occupational code. Some consistent plan for 
representing firms by a code simplifies the handling of com- 
pleted forms and file cards. For purposes of organization of 
data and analysis, a hyphenated code number may be assigned 
to each firm or individual to be interviewed. The number 
preceding the hyphen might, for example, be the number, ОГ 
an adaptation of the number, that identifies the occupation 
in the classification used by the United States Employment 
Office. Seventy before a hyphen, for example, would indicate 
a hotel rooming house or lodging place; 65 would indicate & 
real estate agent or dealer. Following the hyphen, the cards 
should then be numbered consecutively, to include all the 
separate offices or firms of the given classification to be in- 
cluded in the survey. The code number 65-7, in that case 
would indicate that this questionnaire or schedule was that 
of the seventh real estate firm included in the original file. 
After the close of the interviewing, the completed forms may 
be quickly arranged by number. The director can then deter- 
mine immediately the number of interviews completed in 
each industry and the identity of the firms or individuals 
omitted. 

| Sources of information for file. Several sources of informa 
tion for compiling the file are usually available. The city 
directory, the classified lists of the telephone directory, 4” 
member lists of organizations, including industry classifica" 
tions, are among those frequently reported as being helpful in 
building an adequate file. 

Use of a triplicate file. A file made in triplicate serve? 
several important purposes. One file should be maintained bY 
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the di ; ғ 
flle pa кч alphabetical order and kept intact. The second 
edu. 8 ш, e director, may be set up by major divisions or 
Bond be : : whole community 18 surveyed, the second file 
D dy EF e on the basis of the desired classifications, 
Yid ame 1 erent occupations within the community. If a 
be Prone tan made, the breakdown within the file would 
example 48 th у the specific objectives of the survey. For 
нана. 7 i tt e survey were limited to clerical workers, the 
ens d — be divided into firms that required experi- 
ces б S m and those that employed beginners. There are 
igi m eem that might be more significant in à given 
the eni e third file may be temporarily distributed among 
in dividua P who are assigned to collect data. When a firm or 
rerai 5 represented by a card, has been interviewed or has 
colona a questionnaire, it is helpful to draw a line with a 
iran pencil diagonally across the card. These cards indicat- 
mpleted work keep the director informed concerning the 


Progress of the survey. 


А Working Committees 
E to the publicity committee and the committee 
Mn o. the file, а minimum of three other working 
Whales, is recommended for any survey: an instruments 
commits e, 8 field-work supervision committee, and a report 
тм ее. Each committee 18 made responsible, with a chair- 
а pem planning and carrying out some aspect, of the survey. 
the кылганы members should be selected coóperatively by 
ME О. committee and the director. The members of the 
ng group also may offer helpful suggestions for com- 


xi 
Ittee membership. 


The Instruments Committee 
edule and other forms. An instru- 
d to develop the schedule, question- 
ry for carrying on the 
leted its work, some 


ene of sch 
naire e is neede 
Survey ip forms, that are necessa 

. When the file committee has comp. 
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or all of its staff may become members of the instruments 
committee. Their knowledge of the ground to be covered is à 
very helpful background for determining the content of à 
questionnaire. 

The forms ordinarily required for a community occupa- 
tional survey are: 


1. A schedule for interviews or a questionnaire for mailing | 
2. Instruction manuals for the use of schedule or questionnaire 
3. Letter or card of introduction to be used by the interviewers 


4, Supervisors’ report forms for recording and reporting daily, 
progress of interviewing 


Study of other surveys important. One important method 
of preparation for the instruments committee is the study 
of other community surveys to determine what information 
has been included or instruments used in previous surveys 
with similar objectives, A valuable source of information con- 
cerning other surveys is Community Occupational Surveys 
by Marguerite W, Zapoleon.19 

Determination of form to be used. After the executive com- 
mittee has determined what data are desired, the method о: 
collecting the data must be decided. The form of the instru- 
ment or questionnaire and of the instructions for its use will 
be dependent in part upon this decision. If the questionnaire 
to be filled in by the employer and returned to the director 
is used, the questionnaire itself and the instructions accom- 
panying it must be developed in such a way that the data can 
be given independently by the individual who is asked to fill 
out the form. If the personal-interview technique is to be used, 
however, form and instructions will be planned for use by the 
interviewer, rather than the interviewee, The relative values 
of each technique in terms of the local situation should be 
carefully weighed. The personal contacts involved in the in- 
terview technique recommend it especially for direct guidance 

Sample instruments from completed surveys are valuable 


10 U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 223, 1939. 
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aids in the development of a clear form, adequate for use and 
&ccurate interpretation. 
_ Characteristics of effective instruments. The following are 
important characteristics of an effective schedule or question- 
naire: 

1. Every question or item is planned to contribute to the actual 
Survey. The purpose of the study is not obscured by vague or unre- 


lated questions. 
2. The wording of each question is clear to the one who is 


expected to answer it. 
3. The form of the instrument makes possible the ready and 


accurate interpretation of the responses. 


Testing the items in the community. As questions are 
ormulated, employers and employees are able to offer invalu- 
able assistance in choosing the wording most likely to secure 
the desired information. Citizens who participate in making 
the instrument are more interested in the success of the sur- 
Vey. Too strong emphasis can scarcely be placed on the value 
st codperative effort in the development of the instruments 
and of every other aspect of the survey. The number of copies 
of the instrument required is dependent to some extent upon 
the method to be used. Any estimate made without knowl- 
edge of specific plans and conditions is likely to be inaccurate. 

the personal-interview technique is adopted, there will 
Probably be little loss, and provision of one and one-fourth 
times аз many copies as there are interviews should take care 
of all demands for extra copies, needed in case of failures to 
Complete instruments, accidental spoiling of forms, and other 
mishaps, If the mailed questionnaire is used, allowance should 
Probably be made for at least one and one-half as many m- 
Struments as there are file cards. Г 
" rial interviews. Before the final printing or mimeograph- 
"^E of the forms, trial interviews should be held, for these 
Often result in significant criticisms and suggestions. Every 
Member of the committee should experiment with about ten 
terviews, not only to test the instrument, but also to learn 
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what should be included in the manual of instruction and to 
create community interest in the interviews. . 

Instruction manuals. If the questionnaire is mailed, in- 
struction sheets must be prepared to accompany the instru- 
ment. At this point, community coóperation is especially 
important to secure а perfectly clear statement of each item 
on which information is desired. It is suggested that a letter 
to accompany the questionnaire and instruction for its use 
include the following ideas: 


1. A statement of the purpose of the survey 
2. The need for community coóperation 


3. The importance of responses from every individual or organi- 
zation included in the study 


4. A request that the questionnaire enclosed be completed and 
returned by a given date 


5. A notation of the director's name and phone number to be 
called if further explanation is desired 


6. Ап expression of appreciation from the schools or sponsoring 
group for the coöperation received 


Each of these statements should be brief and definite. 
The entire letter should have the appearance of a well-planned 
business communication. 

Manual of instruction for interviewers. The manual of 
instructions for the interviewers is intended chiefly to inter- 
pret the items of the schedule and to provide the form in 
which each question is to be asked. Data will not be com” 
parable if interviewers vary the questions, thus suggesting 
perhaps, certain responses. The manual may also well include 
complete instructions covering all the responsibilities of the 


interviewers. These functions will be discussed in the section 
concerning collecting the data. 


Field Work Committee 


Organization to collect data. The work of the field-work 
committee begins after the file and the instruments have bee? 
completed. Because of their familiarity with the objective? 
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and the instruments, it has been found helpful in some sur- 
veys for members of the instruments committee to continue 
as supervisors of the field work. The function of the field- 
Work committee is to plan and carry out the collection of data. 
If questionnaires are to be mailed, this committee supervises 
the mailing of materials, checks against duplications and 
omissions, checks the returns as they come in, and reports to 
the director and the executive committee any need for 
follow-up. 

. Geographical assignment of supervisors. If the personal- 
interview technique is used, each member of the field-work 
Committee is assigned the responsibility for certain inter- 
viewers and those whom they are to interview. Dividing the 
Community geographically, with a member of the committee 
M charge of each geographic section, has been found to be a 
simple but effective method. In that case, the third card-file 
Mentioned above should be divided geographically, and the 
Broup of cards for the firms or individuals located in each 
district given to the supervisor of the district. 


The Interviewers 
The executive committee and the 


Source of interviewers. 
of securing the inter- 


M will determine the method 
iewers and take necessary measures for their appointment. 


» for example, interviewing is to be done by school personnel 
Оп school time, the consent of the Board of Education 15 
Necessary, In some systems, students have been used very 
Successfully to make the interviews. It is particularly helpful 
to use students when the objective of the survey is to secure 
information of immediate value to the students. Teachers and 
other adults are perhaps able to handle more complex ma- 
terials and situations with less supervision. Some of the out- 
Standing surveys of the country have been made during a 
‘ae when assistance was possible through such organiza- 
ions as the National Youth Administration. The Georgia sur- 
Veys were conducted with N.Y.A. leadership. A series of 
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Michigan surveys was made coüperatively by the Michigan 
State Employment Service and the Michigan National Youth 
Administration. High-school students and youth employees 
of the Michigan National Youth Administration gathered the 
data. The Occupational Survey for New Rochelle was made 
under the direction of the Director of Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education. 

The interviewers or enumerators were adults from the 
school staff and the community who volunteered to carry this 
responsibility. At Schenectady, New York, the director was 9 
high-school counselor. One hundred and thirty students 
juniors and seniors, from the commercial department were 
the interviewers, or canvassers, as they were called. . 

Training the interviewers: points of emphasis. The train- 
ing of the interviewers has ordinarily been handled by the 
director. Points of emphasis are: 


1. The interviewer represents the school or other sponsoring 


agency and must at all times be mindful of the importance of gc? 
public relations, 


2. The individual being interviewed must be made to feel free 
to give only such information as he wishes. 


‚ , 9. The time the citizen gives the interviewer would ordinarily 
be spent on his work. The interview, therefore, should be business- 


like and should be closed promptly with an expression of apprecia- 
tion for the assistance given. 


4. Any important questions or issues raised that the interviewe? 


has not been prepared to answer should be referred to the supe!" . 
visor or director. , 


5. In order to secure comparable data, the interviewer should 


follow exactly the instructions for asking questions that are pro^ 
vided in his manual. ' 


Form of interviewer introduction: letter, card. Some for? 
of introduction of the interviewers to the persons whom they 
are to interview contributes to an effective interview. ThJ$ 
form should leave no doubt in the mind of the person ad- 
dressed as to the position of the interviewer. If a letter 0 
introduction is used, it should be signed by the chairman 0 
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the sponsoring or executive committee. Even in very small 
communities, a letter of introduction is of value in making 
the activity a businesslike one. Instead of a letter, а business 
card, such as that of a representative of any firm, may be used. 
_ Scheduling of interviews. The exact dates for the open- 
ing and closing of the interview period should be publicized 
to promote preparation for the field work. At most, the inter- 
Viewing should not cover more than three or four weeks, even 
mn sg large community. Enough interviewers should be pro- 
vided to confine the interviewing to a designated short period, 
during which interest can be sustained on a high level. The 
number of interviewers needed will depend, of course, upon 
the length of the instrument and the number of interviews to 
be completed. i 
Some employers and employees have indicated that it is 
helpful to limit the instrument so that an interview will not 
require more than thirty to forty-five minutes. The reaction 
of the interviewee to the situation as the interview proceeds 
will help guide the field worker. If the interviewee apparently 
Wishes to complete the interview as quickly as possible, the 
instrument should be filled out without apparent haste but as 
Promptly as possible. If the interviewee, on the other hand, 
Wishes to go into more detail than the instrument suggests, 
9 interviewer may secure through this means significant 
additional information, but the interview should not be so 
Prolonged that he is late for another appointment. | 
Appointments for interviews. Accounts of surveys lead 
Опе to believe that experience has been varied in respect to 
Making appointments. It has been found helpful, however, to 


give the individual to be interviewed an opportunity to make 
an appointment or to state the time of day at which he 
he best time of day for 


usually has a relatively free hour. T 

“terviewing differs with conditions in various industries. Be- 

Ween 9:00 or 9:30 in the morning and 4:00 in the afternoon, 

| excluding the noon hour, frequently has been suggested as 
referable to the early morning or late afternoon hours. 
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Field work schedules. It is important that a daily routine 
or schedule be planned for field supervisors and interviewers. 
The supervisor needs a definite place at which he can keep 
his supplies, meet the interviewers daily, compile his reports, 
and be reached to answer questions. The organization remains 
more flexible if interviewers meet with the supervisor once 
each day. At these report meetings each interviewer should 
return completed schedules and take out a supply sufficient 
for one or two days. Leaving most of the incomplete schedules 
with the supervisors makes rapid and smooth shifts in assign" 
ments possible when necessary. This plan also enables he 
supervisors to keep an accurate record of the work complete 
and the field work yet to be done. The value of knowing the 
state of the survey at the close of every day can scarcely 
be overemphasized. From these report meetings the supe!” 
visors learn of unexpected difficulties, which, frequently, ^ 
be remedied. Interviewers improve their techniques by hearing 
the reports of one another. Interest and enthusiasm increase 
through this sharing of experiences. On the date designate 
for completing the field work, the service of the interviewers 
should end. For various reasons, some individuals and firms 
whose responses are desired will not have been reached. These 
late interviews may be made by the supervisors. 


The Report 


Writing the report. A report committee, as its name im- 
plies, examines the data collected and writes the report. This 
committee must work very closely with the director and the 
executive committee, in order to develop a report that shows 
the goals that have been attained. Careful study of the report? 
of other surveys affords invaluable assistance. 

Guides for writing the report. A few guiding principles 
found useful by the writer and by other survey directors may 
be helpful: | 
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Pa R sum interests of those who are to use the report 
н шш for organizing data. Conferences with students and 
2 үсеш various ways of presenting the data are helpful. 
Me тарив of every occupational and industry group are 
fee n the report should represent them accurately. The 
ig T о data should be checked for accuracy with representa- 
x rom er groups reported. The summary of data about secretaries 
ium: те ail stores, for example, should be presented in tentative 
nad repr esentatives of each group. The desire for accuracy and 
: publie relations makes this step important. 
"e. > аштуу 18 not completed until it is used. Few published re- 
fioc ter ude a section on possible uses. The working committees 
ana з such а vital part in making the survey that many values 
бее р es seem obvious to them. The implications of the report for 
БИБ students, teachers and administrators, and the general 
d ы {о be clearly indicated. 
бео 3raphs, diagrams, and illustra 
ctiveness of the text of a report. 


tions add to the clarity and 


en uses of survey reports. The methods of imple- 

tay: the use of survey data do not vary greatly from those 

н De originally to stimulate the making of the study. 

à "diia concrete suggestions may lead to the development of 
5 with higher value in specific local situations: 


relation : ata by departments to discover the 
9 ee subject areas to local occupational information А 
ап of udy by classes to find uses of school subjects in occupations 
3 occupational information in school classes 
Ww m Analysis by individual students of data from occupations in 
rs they are interested 
patio School vocational conf 
ns included in the survey 
hical Homeroom and classroom diseu 
preparation for specific occupations 
een, Demonstration interviews conducted by 
© interviewed in occupations that many students may 
^ oin interviews а student applying Tor а job, to bri 
emands and opportunities of the occupation. : 
whe ee and assembly panels of students, teachers, and citizens, 
discuss the survey and its possible value for young workers 


1. Faculty study of the d 


erences organized on the basis of occu- 
ssions of personal and tech- 
citizens who have 


enter. 
ng out 
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8. The presentation of brief reports on specific occupations to 
groups engaged in those vocations 


Financing the Survey 


Variable costs. The cost of the survey and the methods 
of financing it vary with local conditions. Itemized state- 
ments of cost are rarely published in reports. The important 
things to remember are: (1) count the cost before under- 
taking the project, and (2) anticipate all possible expense. 
À budget estimate should be developed by the executive com- 
mittee, the director, and representatives of the sponsors, be- 
fore the final decision is made to conduct the survey. It seems 
obvious that a budget estimate should include: 


- Clerical service 

. Materials: paper, envelopes, office supplies, ete. 
‚ Postage 

. Printing 

- Tabulating (if machine Service is to be used) 

. Publishing the report 

. Salaries other than clerical 

- Rent, utilities, and custodial service, if required 


омо отн о мюон 


Volunteer services, The use of school personnel to direct 
and carry on the Survey activities will eliminate certain ех 
penditures. Commercial classes may be organized to give most 
of the clerical service, The 
in even more significant values than the saving of money: 
Students and teachers who participate in the study develoP 
deeper interest in its successful achievement and use. 

Meeting the cash budget. There is no indication in surveY 
reports of à common pattern for providing funds necessary 
for the cash expenditures, In Some cases sponsoring commit- 
tees, convinced of the value of the proposed project, have 
secured funds through appropriations from boards of educa- 
tion, from other sponsoring or interested agencies, and in somé 
instances from individual contributors, 
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Summary of Steps for Conducting a Community 
Occupational Study 
Important principles. No one plan ean provide an ade- 
quate guide for occupational surveys undertaken in different 
communities, Two principles, however, have proved helpful in 
many surveys: 
l. Careful planning at every step in terms of local con- 
ditions is essential. 
2. The codperative activity 
serve effectively provides a sound basis for the u 


the results of the project. 
With these two principle in mind, the following steps have 


been listed as а suggested minimum outline for the develop- 
ment of a community occupational survey: 


of as many individuals as can 
se of 


Preliminary Steps 


th 1. Initiation of the survey idea by community lea 
° puberintendent of schools 
NES. Arousing school and community 
eed for the survey 
3. Organization of a sponsoring group , 
4. Organization of the executive committee 
5. Selection of a publicity committee 
Steps in Developing and Completing the Project 
. 1. Preparation of a file of firms or individuals to be included 
In the Study 
2. Preparation of all forms necessary for 
tidus Selection and training of interviewers, 
lque is used 
4. Organization and completion of field work 
а Analysis of data and writing the report 
i Implementing the use of the report 
h The following brief list of selected references may prove 
Jelpfu] to those who consider planning à community oceupa- 
"in Survey. They will also acquaint the reader with further 
e : 
erences that may be equally helpful: 


ders, such as 


interest by showing the 


making the survey 
if the interview tech- 
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Report of a Survey of Business Occupations of Arkansas T (en 
Fayetteville, Arkansas: State Coördinator of Distributive É 
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Working with Home and Community 


Tre: ОЕ һоше, community, and school, 
e denied if the guidance needs of individual boys 
n. Each of these institu- 
ctions and facilities 
p of homes, schools, 


= are taken into consideratio 
rad. ү of the other, and their fun 
churches e. ated. The community is made u of h 
nis m тау and many other similar groupings. 
are also "s has direct contact with these influences. Homes 
ide ected by influences outside their own immediate 
Dolities y—among them, radio, newspaper, government, 
others, general education, state or national issues, and many 


A Plan of Organization 
Чо ential factors. As a result of this interdependent opera- 
t and development of home, community, and school, any 
int. for the guidance of individual boys and girls must 
ude the following points: 


activities of each pupil as they 
and the community, with 
ve a direct effect upon 


ба knowledge of the needs and 

реа] ас аге expressed in the home 

ра emphasis on those influences that ha 

pupil in the school 

of ерам information concerning the home and the community 

че: pupil, which should be available at the time of the pupil's 
D, into junior high school 

ч esirable home and community 

he pupil while he is in the junior an 
335 


ations with the school and 


rel 
d senior high school 


With 
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4. Aid in transition for the pupil when he leaves the school to 
live and work in the community 

5. Continued growth, development, and guidance, to be made 
possible by the school's role in adult education 

б. A teacher-training program of guidance and selection that 
will provide an adequate concept and understanding of the home- 
community-school relationship, with some experience in this area 
for beginning teachers as well as for those in service 

7. An indication of future guidance trends that appear to be 


developing in home, community, and school coöperation aN 
planning 


Guidance is continuous. These points suggest that guid- 
ance of a continuous nature must work with each individua 
pupil not only from the moment he enters any unit of the 
school organization, but also as soon and as completely a8 
possible prior to that period, and as long and as directly a 
possible afterward. This provides continuity in the grow? 
and development of the pupil. However, it also requires ? 
refined and highly coórdinated application of guidance tee?” 


niques to provide the Proper assistance at the right time Á 
continuous development, 


Teachers Need to Know Past Development of the Рир!! 
А knowledge of pupil needs by the teacher is a песеввату 


: 0 
Perience and development 


may well include the following: 


1. Home life and conditions 
а) Are parents consis 


d 
0 

ach by example from their own mete! 
d) Do other child w 


lre 
at home there? 


* Religion 


* Social adjustment 
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€) Do all members of the family respect the rights of all the 
other family members? 


f) Is normal growth encouraged through an atmosphere of 
security in the home? Does the pupil have a feeling of 
Security? 

8) Is democracy respected and practiced in this home? Is 
an idea accepted as such, rather than as an expression of 
а particular member of the family? 

- Health 


a) Has the pupil had any complete physical examinations? 

b) Has the pupil been immunized for common diseases? 

с) Does the pupil participate in summer round-ups that 
include remedial work on eyes, ears, and teeth? 


d) Is his diet adequate? кА 
€) Has the pupil been free of accidents? Are principles of 


Safety practiced in the home, school, and community ? 


- Housing and clothing 


а) Is the pupil adequately dressed from a physical point of 
view? Is dress correct according to social standards for 
his group? | 
Is the house standard or better for the community and 
neighborhood? Is it adequate for the size of family? 

€) Is play space available in and around the house? Does 
this include equipment and facilities for play? 


9) Does the pupil attend Sunday school or similar activities? 


Do the parents? 
b) Does the pupil attend church? Do the parents? | | 
C) Are other religious activities and experiences provided in 
the home? 
Does the pupil parti 
grams of a general religious n 


cipate in school and community pro- 
ature? 


1 relationship between the pupil 


а) Is ther ` otiona 1 
here a normal em arents permit scrutiny by ihe 


and his parents? Do the pai 
Pupil as well as of the pup!!! 

b) Ts there a wholesome balance in the work and play of Ше 
Pupil? Of the parents? Do pupil and parents participa : 
in work and play activities together? Is the occupation 0 


the father important to the pupil? 
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c) Do the teachers visit with the pupil and parents as neigh- 
bors? Do the parents see themselves and their children 
more objectively with the help of the teacher? 


6. Induction into the culture of the community 

a) Does the pupil visit and join in the common activities of 
the community? Do the parents? Do they do this together? 

b) Do parents make plans for the pupil? . 

c) Does the pupil follow a planned course of action in his 
relations with the community? 

d) Dothe parents share the knowledge, daily experience, and 
richness in development of the pupil, with the teachers? 

€) Does the pupil show the development of fundamenta 
needs that indicate awakened interest in home, school, an 
community? 

f) Does the pupil use the equipment and facilities of a cul 
tural nature available in the community? Do the parents 


Obtain information in advance. Without knowledge about 
the pupil in these six areas, it is impossible for the teacher 
to give adequate guidance in many aspects of pupil develop- 
ment. It is evident that much of this background understand- 
ing must be obtained in advance of pupil entrance to the 
secondary school. Some of it will normally be supplied through 
direct contact with the pupil in the elementary school, throug 
cumulative records, through reports of and contacts with ele 
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1. A list of the recreation facilities furnished by the community 
and the extent of his participation 

2. A statement of his worries about health 

3. Whether he possesses a driver's license and uses the family car 

4. His most important personal problems 

5. Names of people in the community to whom he feels free to 


80 for help in his problems Й 
6. Names of three people in the community, outside the family, 


Who will furnish reference for him А | . 
7. The place in which he meets his friends—his own home, his 


friends’ homes, school, other | 
8. A list of what he considers the commercial or social hazards 


in the community 
9. The attitude and regard of his parents toward the school 


Information must be used in counseling. Collection of 
апу type of information concerning pupils is of little value 
unless it is used, unless teachers and counselors actually come 
to know the pupil and his problems better, and obtain a 
clearer view of his family, home, and community, with the 
Tesult that they do a better job of teaching the pupil, of 
Counseling him in the solution of his problems, and of guiding 

im in his total development and growth. 


Home and Community Relations with the School and 
with the Pupil While He Is in School 


Community problems of youth and adults. Emphasis is 
Now being shifted from the idea of the school in the com- 
munity to that of the community school. For guidance pur- 
Poses, this is a step in the right direction, as, in the latter 
Set-up, both school and community work cooperatively on 
community problems. These problems include the n 
° boys and girls, because they live in the community jus 
а actively as the adults. But, in turn, the school program 18 
Modified so that instruction, equipment, and other pa 
аге used in solving problems and serving the needs of adu s 
mM the community as well. This involves a high degree o 
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coüperative planning and work with all human and material 
resources of home, community, and school. 


Principles of the Community School 


Some of the principles basic to the community school 
might well be considered in the programs of almost every 
type of school: 


i Plans for good citizenship are made in advance, 
2. A planned program is brought about through planned co- 
operation. 
3. Community schools and polities are kept separate. 
4. The whole community serves as а laboratory. А 
5. Children are inducted into the culture of the community 
through successful participation i i | 
6. New social patterns in the community are developed through 
adaptive behavior in new situations, . 
7. All educational agencies of community, state, and nation, are 
coórdinated, 
8. The community school s 
tional activity not carried on by 
9. A year-round program is 
10. 'The community school us 


а high degree of efficiency in 
material. 


upplements any phases of educa- 
other agencies, 

a necessary requirement. $ 
es its equipment and facilities with 
the expenditure of both time an 


11. АП groups who use the community school share in the devel- 
opment of its policies, 

12. The program of activities 18 dynamic rather than static. 

13. E 


perimental procedures are used to measure the extent of 
change produced by the community school, 


14. The method used is as fundament 
community school as is the solution of it 

15. Privilege and responsibility 

16. Learning to live and work w 

17. It is as important to have 
the work done, 

18. Every person shall hav 
affect him. 

19. Community- 
activities. 

20. Many surveys аг 
living. 


al in the development of & 
S problems, 

£o hand in hand. 

ith others is basic. 1 
many workers as it is to get al 


e а voice in making decisions that 
school activities are inseparably linked with life 


е made of any or all aspects of community 
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. 21. The community school plays an important part in the voca- 
tional outlook and plans of the community. | 
22. Vach citizen must make the community a better place in 
Which to live, "This includes the teacher and the pupil. ү 
28. Fundamental human wants are factors of first importance. 
24. The community school strives to reach a level where it 
becomes a social process. Education is the most comprehensive form 
91 social work, | 
25. Тһе meaning of democracy is taught and practiced. 
26. The educational program is based on the needs of the youth 
and the adults who attend and use the school. 
7. The home is an integral part of the school. 
- Community schools induce communities to want better 
Schools, 
° 
Pupil, parent, and teacher planning. Parents have an 
hes Ve part in planning the whole program, even that part 
it carried on most extensively by the pupils and the teach- 
15, In a Similar way, pupils not only play an active part in 
Planning and executing that portion of the program in which 
б" Participate most extensively; they also have а voice in 
1 l other group plans that affect them. Likewise, the teachers 
| Собретафе in community planning. Teachers also live and 
Serve ag normal citizens and individuals in the community 


а 1 1 . . . 
nd in its agencies and institutions. 


Parent Contacts with the School 
The individuals most directly concerned with the en 
os the pupils, the teachers, and the parents. Since the firs 
WO Participate actively in many aspects of education ашы 
t “st hours of the school day, little must be done to iner pe 
is er contact with the school. For the parents, pe P. 
Ot the ease, Contacts between parent and teacher, be we 3 
arent and pupil, and between parent and other education: A 
CUPS and activities in the community, should be а 
increased, In particular, parents’ participation ai dcn 
natation should be directed to those aspects of the gui 


Ойтал in which they ean make a significant contribution 
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to the development of boys and girls. Such parent contacts 
Should be organized around guidance functions and proce- 
dures, with as much small-group participation as possible. 
Parent and teacher conferences. Another group around 
which parent contact may be developed centers in conferences 
with the teacher at the school. These often coincide with 
homeroom grouping, but they may also be arranged by 
classes, by grades or portions thereof, by vocational interest, 
or by curriculum. Conferences may be scheduled at any time 
through the year, at the convenience of the parent and the 
teacher. The pupil is a good intermediary in this process. The 
teacher may also have regular office hours during the week, 
at which time any parent may come in without an advance 
appointment. Then there are certain times during the year 
when the parent may well be called to the school for a con- 
ference on some specific guidance problem that must be 
worked out within a limited time. Course elections and pre- 
registration are illustrations of Occasions necessitating this 
kind of conference. When conferences are scheduled in ad- 
vance, arrangements should be made in writing, giving the 
hour, the day, the date, the room number, and the building. 
In addition to contaets mentioned in this grouping, parents 
should feel welcome to visit the school at any time, 
The teacher visits the home. A second group of activ- 


ities for parent contact centers in home visitation. While 
larger schools are gradually e 


ing the parents to come to 


counseling if she has some first- 
In small and medium- 
still possible. Under the 


parent and adult group 


5 spend more time in the School, per- 
forming duties that, un 


der the old plan, are carried on largely 
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by the teacher. Home visitation also includes direct contacts 
made by a visiting teacher, a school nurse, a school physician, 
and other members of the school personnel. These visits are 
usually limited to the homes where specialized contact is de- 
sirable or necessary. Visits should not be limited to occasions 
when a pupil is in trouble at the school. They are always 
appropriate for emergency purposes, such as illness, accident, 
the delivery of special messages, and the preparation of time 
8chedules planned for a group. 

Written reports to parents. Another type of contact with 
parents is made by means of written reports concerning some 
phase of the development of the pupil or of the school. Some 
of these may be school-wide and include the parents of all the 
Pupils in school. A letter from the school principal sent out 
at regular intervals is an illustration of this type of report. 
It assures continuous contact throughout the year, and lends 
itself to the treatment of a number of separate problems or 
to the development of a series of reports on related aspects 
ОЁ some part of the community-school program. Many of the 
latter may well be devoted to areas in guidance that have a 
direct effect on the current development of the pupil. In gen- 
eral, written reports to parents are most satisfactory if they 
come from some small unit grouping, such as à homeroom or 
Class teacher. If a pupil has a problem in school requiring 
assistance and coöperation from the parents, a letter sent out 
from the homeroom or other teacher most directly concerned 
usually produces results. It is wise to suggest specific ways for 
Promotion of this coóperative activity—ask parents to call 
9n the teacher or suggest à home visit by the teacher. Parents 
also welcome letters about their children that amplify certain 
aspects of school marks or report cards. Such letters may be 
Sent out at the middle and at the close of each semester and 
Point out strong points and areas of improvement in pupil 
development, as well as areas of weakness in which growth is 
Still to be desired. All these written reports should encourage 
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and provide opportunity for response from parents, so that а 
better job of guidance ean be done. 


Counseling as a Supplement to Home Contacts 


In addition to written reports to parents, it is often desir- 
able, when some problem arises or when the pupil is preparing 
to make an important decision, to give them information 
about pupils through direct counseling. Some of these coun- 
seling experiences may be carried on separately with pupil 
and parents, while others may include joint conferences with 
parents and pupils. At such times, all the information and 
other resources of the school should be made available for 
this counseling activity. 

Counseling for home adjustment. One problem for which 
counseling often is needed centers in the pupil's understanding 
and adjustment to home conditions. Its solution may involve 
assistance in planning wise utilization of the economie re- 
Sources of the family and of the pupil. It may involve re- 
adjustment of the social standards of the home in terms of 
social demands made upon the pupil by groups in the school 
or the community. It may include correlation between citizen- 
Ship as practiced in the home on the one hand, and in the 
school or community on the other. Many other problems could 
be named. АП of them require understanding on the part of 
the pupil, the teacher, and the parents, followed by coópera- 
tive planning to produce the necessary readjustment. 

Counseling dominating parents. A second counseling prob- 
lem involving both parent and pupil arises when parents 
attempt to dominate the education and vocational desires of 
the pupil. This may be done in spite of the evidence and of 
the judgment of well-qualified counselors. Three courses of 
action are open for assisting the pupil to get full and fair 
consideration of his wishes and point of view. The first in- 
volves a direct approach to the parents. This includes direct 
counseling with them about the pupil. Information about all 
aspects of the problem should be brought into the picture. 
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Study over a period of time may be advisable, in order to get 
a broader understanding of the situation and to permit par- 
ents to find out how guidance devices and techniques work in 
relation to the problem under consideration. When this has 
been done, the problem is reviewed for the purpose of devising 
а solution more nearly in line with the needs and wishes of 
the pupil A second approach is through compromise. If 
parents still insist on domination after the first approach has 
been completed, it may be possible to postpone part of their 
plans, so that the pupil may have an opportunity to arrange 
part of his program according to his own needs and desires. 
A third possibility is to accept and try out the plans of the 
parents for a designated trial period. If such an attempt shows 
the plan to be unsatisfactory to the pupil, the parents norm- 
ally will agree to change. In some cases, pupils bring their 
problem to a crisis by doing nothing at all in school develop- 
ment until the parents agree to some adjustment, after the 
three courses of action have been given à fair trial. This prob- 
lem requires time, patience, skill, and use of proper techniques 
оп the part of the counselor. | 

Other counseling problems that have а direct effect upon 
the pupil through the home situation are suggested by the 


following questions: 


1. What should be done about uninterested parente, 
2. How should over-protective parents be counsele -— 
3. How may guidance be given to parents who fail to give their 


Children 1 security? . 
as Tie rer Sie roc of “over-cultured” parents on pupils be 


i i 15? Such parents 
neutralized and turned into other helpful channe | 

try to subordinate all other aspects of well-rounded growth and 
experience to the cultural development of their children. 


Pupil Responsibility in Home and School Relations 


Community surveys. In order that boys and girls may 
assume their proper place in the home-school-community 
plan, they must have not only opportunities, but also re- 
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sponsibilities. One experience that enables them to participate 
in home and community relationships is the making of com- 
munity surveys. This experience provides facts about е 
community in which the pupil lives; it also produces a wor 
situation in which pupils learn how a job is done, how to get 
along with each other, how the community feels about its 
problems, how the future of the pupils can be improved by 
progress or affected by the lack of it, and how all these prob- 
lems are related to the pupil and his school, 

Using a community information center. Development of a 
community information center is a natural outgrowth of pupil 
surveys in the community. The information collected is added 
to that already available at the school through clubs, the 
library, and the curriculum, Services of the school that are 
available for community use may be listed here, as well as 
community-guidance services available to the pupils. It may 
also include lists of all community organizations, with a state- 
ment of the purposes and services of each, Of value, too, are 
alumni locations and current activities, with mailing addresses 


of those who are out of the community. There should also be 
information on those who 1 
the information- 


; as well, placement and 


follow-up services for the pupils and eventually for the whole 
community. 


or exploratory experi 
point of view, 


Organization of q Community Council 
While it is impractical to show 


how all community agen- 
cies and groups are organized, a 


community council, as 2 


П 
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codrdinating group, is one having direct representation from 
all interested groups and organizations that affect youth in 
à community. 


BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


UNIFIED 
COMMUNITY 
ACTION 


CHART I 


IMUNITY INTEREST Gnours + 


TyprcaL Сом 
of а community council is to 
orking together coóperatively 
eople and that 


= general, the main purpose 
Provide a method or plan of W 
оп projects and activities that affect many p 
NS T 


Council,” Bulletin No. 330, Committee of the 
tendent of Public Instruction, 


1%, 
tion, Superin 


Mi Organizing a Community 
lchigan Council on Adult Educa 


ansing, Michigan, 1944, р. 7- 
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are in the interest of most members of the community. The 
following more specific purposes are suggestive: 


1. To provide an ageney through which community groups and 
individual citizens can become articulate and achieve вопрегашоп. 

2. To provide an agency through which all community groups 
can coérdinate their activities for the common good. 

3. To carry on long-term planning, discover problems, and make 
recommendations for consideration by the proper authorities. 

4. To promote the achievement of community-wide projects, too 
large or too difficult for any single group to undertake. 


5. To stimulate member organizations to a continuous self- 
evaluation and improvement of their activities? 


The steps in starting and car 
are discussed in detail in 
Bulletin No. 330, Com 
Adult Education,’ 


Guidance values of a community council. The community 
council is important, from a guidance point of view, because 
it is a codrdinating center to which new problems and needs 
of pupils may be referred when assistance or coóperation is 
needed, beyond that normally provided by the school. It also 
helps to keep community consciousness at a high level in 
terms of all types of problems affecting pupils as well as 
adults. Community concern about its school and its youth 
grows after thinking has been stimulated. The greatest suc- 
cess in solution of youth and community problems often 
occurs when several groups develop the same interests. 


Guidance Through Adult Education 
Guidance for out- 


rying on a community council 

6 . 1?) 
"Organizing а Community Council, 
mittee of the Michigan Council on 


2 Ibid., p. 6. 
3 Ibid. 
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economie independence through income earned on the job, 
апа more definite and secure status in the family, all of which 
now gives them social and personal freedom of decision and 
activity as well as economic independence. This group still 
needs assistance on many types of problems, such as those 
centering in personal development, social growth, and voca- 
tional adjustment or change of occupation. The school is in 
а good position to provide counseling in this area. Every effort 
should be made to encourage these young adults to seek aid 
from the school and to use its facilities and resources. A test- 
ing clinic is also helpful to those young people who are still 
attempting to make inventory of their possibilities, and to 
try out their abilities in a practical work or experience situa- 
tion. Youth surveys may be used to find out what human re- 
Sources are available for development in a community. Such 
Surveys may well be related to and coordinated with com- 
munity surveys. A service to young adults is also possible 
through codrdination of all youth-serving guidance activities, 
in all community organizations that provide educational serv- 
ices for youth or adults. The means for such codrdination are 
often found in community or youth councils, or may be ini- 
tiated through them. n 
Guidance needs of adults. The second group within reach 
ОЁ community-school guidance service is made up of all other 


adults, Many find themselves in need of additional educa- 


tional training. Others need new types of vocational or tech- 
while still others seek 


Піса] training as job trends change, i 
re-education and re-adjustment to fit the requirements of new 
or related jobs. Direct participation in adult education is 
Provided in many communities as part of the total educa- 
tional program. Part-time schools, extended day classes, eve- 
ning schools, supervised correspondence courses, and continua- 
tion schools, are all part of such organization. The principal, 
the teacher, and the counselor, are responsible for planning, 
Coordination, and guidance functions. | 

Other avenues for adult education are community organ- 
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izations that build programs around the discussion of public 
affairs; the culture of the community, such as music, litera- 
ture, graphie and plastie arts; the development of marriage 
and premarriage clinics; coórdination of adult activities as in 
2 community council; demonstration centers for adults ; and 
direct coöperation with the school, as in a Parent-Teacher 
Association. In the last instance, programs include problems 
of home and family living, vocational training, and commun- 
ity service. Specific organization and procedures are now avail- 
able for the programs suggested. One illustration of these is a 
bulletin * ealled "Understanding and Action in Public Affairs 
Through Diseussion." Its contents discuss why it is necessary 
to understand, what to understand, how to understand, and 
how to get the best from discussion, and it offers a few refer- 
ences. The suggestions made are practical and give much 


assistance to groups interested in this approach to adult 
education. 


The school’s 
the groups who n 


the ways in which this may be done indicates that the pro- 


ies needs strength- 
additional facilities 


Some Important Trends 
Р Tae ty stioe type of organization. The first 
к e at Seems to show development is wider acceptance 
= a ү of the community-school type of organization, 
with all its functions, The community school offers more 


* "Understanding and Action ї i i 
SON. P Р in Public Affairs Through Di ion,” Bul- 
letin No. 3052, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Loin Michigan, p. 16. 
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opportunities for coóperation among home, community, and 
School. It provides more exposure to educational influence 
and guidance practice for a larger number of people. 

"The school serves the community. À second trend centers 
in greater services of all kinds, provided by the school for the 
community and the home. Such services also include those 
of a guidance and personnel nature. As greater use is made 
of these services, they will improve in technique, as well as 
show greater variety and better adaptability to the problems 
and situations at hand. 

More adult counseling and education. Tremendous ex- 
Pansion in adult education represents another means for use 
and development of effective guidance practices. Much more 
counseling service for adults is possible and desirable. That 
а beginning in this direction has been made is illustrated by 
the increased interest and attention given the counseling of 
veterans who have returned from World War II. Many states 
and communities are already providing guidance services to 
assist the veteran in solving his problems and re-adjusting 
himself to civilian life. Many of these problems are related to 
the home and community in nature. Some of them are defi- 
nitely in the school and training area. 

Greater coórdination of all community guidance agencies. 
A fourth trend seems to be appearing in the direction of 
greater codperation and planning to effect better coórdination 
between organizations and agencies working on problems that 
affect the welfare of home, school, or community. Too often, 
Several groups approach the same problem independently and 
from different directions. The results are duplication of effort 
and unsatisfactory solutions and adjustments. A community 
council, or so-called “planning council,” is one means of en- 
Couraging and initiating greater coóperation in activities of 
agencies and organizations within the community. | 

Guidance from infancy to adulthood. If guidance services 
are available, in the proper amount and of the right kind, 
to provide help for each individual as he passes from child- 
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hood through youth and from adulthood into old age, there 


need be no worry about the adequacy of home, community, 
and school relationships. 
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The Role of Work Experience 


ORK EXPERIENCE IS not a new idea, but one of the 
V V oldest, institutions in civilization. At one time it was 


the form of educating youth most widely used. The older 
form of "work experience" was the only form of education 
` for large numbers of young people. The farmer taught his 
son how to till the soil, plant the crops, cut the wood, and 
prepare for the winter. But today we have free education in 
schools operated at public expense. This free education has 


» disinterested, and distrustful 

process. Dr. Montague, a physician, 

puts his finger on the nub of the difficulty when he writes: 
354 
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The dissociation between what is taught in the schools and what is 
taught by real life has become so glaring that the schools and all 
Who are associated with them have fallen into something very much 
like contempt, since as measured by the standard of successful 
achievement in the “real world" they do not measure up at all.1 


Work Experience Defined 


Work experience, then, is a term applied to one method of 
bringing reality into the program of the school. It is a means 
and method in the program of the school by which the learner 
actually produces useful goods or renders useful services 
through participation in socially desirable work activities in 
the community under real conditions. It can readily be seen 
that, conceived in this way, work experience offers many 
Possibilities: it is likely to be educative; it is first-hand ex- 
perience; it involves work or service; it is concerned with 
Socially desirable activity; it is exploratory; it is real. 

Elements of work experience. As a result of research com> 
Pleted in May, 1944, Black ? has listed the following essential 
elements of an adequate concept of work experience in educa- 
tion, as derived from an analysis of expressed points of view 


revised by an expert jury: 


Work Experience: | 
1. Is a means and a method of education. 
2. Is first hand, not vicarious, experience. | 
3. Involves work in the sense that useful goods or services are 
Prod 
а Has for its primary purpose general education. Although 
Vocational values may be prominent, work experience must be in 
armony with and contribute toward the attainment of all the major 


goals of education. 

.. 5. Renders values which 
Vided as well, through other phases o 
Mi ; “The Race Problem: What Is the Solution?” 
tration and Supervision, XXX, No. 7 (Oct. 


are either not provided, or not pro- 
{ the educational program. 


5 *M. Е. Ashley Montague, ^ 
i of Educational Admins А 
4), 425. : 3. 28 

2 a sis of Work Experience and Its Status in Ne- 
Ыры Pe Syst ДУ Its Further Development.” Unpublished 
Octor's Dissertation. University of Nebraska, May, 1944. 
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include only activities which are socially desirable. 
= аран bee to be of distinct educational 
ш Is earried on under conditions that are normal to the work 
ivity involved. 
m s be a part of the education of all young people. — : 

10. Applies particularly, though not exclusively, to beginning 
Workers, to activities of a progressive nature, and to initial partici- 

ion in productive activities. 

ТЕ T of three general types; one type may be characterized as 
vocational and may or may not include wages, the second is the 
community-service type, while the third is work experience carried 
on at home. р 

12. Is not merely physical labor. Its activities always involve 
significant mental as well as physical activity, and require the per- 
formance of rather definite mental and manipulative exercises. 

13. Should be of such nature and extent as to best meet the 
needs and utilize the resources of the individual and the community. 

14. As a part of the school program merits recognition through 
the granting of school-graduation credit. | 

15. May be rewarded by pay in money. This is especially desir- 
able for certain types of work experience. 

16. Is the immediate responsibility of the individual, the school, 
the home, and the community. The state and nation also share in 
this responsibility. 

17. Should be coóperatively planned, supervised, and evaluated 
by the school, home and community. The pupil should have definite 
part in the planning and evaluating. 

18. Requires comprehensive and effective pupil guidance. 

19. Should be of such duration, as far as specific activities ог 


projects are concerned, as to insure the attainment of the major 
values sought. 


20. Should be integrated with the to 
the individual and of the school. 


21. Has limitations, such as legal obstacles and dangers of 
exploitation, which must be carefully considered. 


tal educational program of 


Why Consider Work Experience? 


Learning does not deal merely with academic mastery- 
One’s attitudes, appreciations, values, 


interests, and motives, 
are equally dependent upon experienc 


e and learning. It fol- 
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lows, therefore, that the school should try to create a wide 
variety of constructive situations in which learners can par- 
ticipate. Just as a diet of potatoes and meat, while high in 
food values, can result in partial starvation unless other foods 
are consumed, so, too, a program of education carried on 
entirely within the school may produce intellectual starvation 
unless the learner participates in activities of a worthwhile 
nature outside school. 

It gives reality to learning. Too often, however, the 
schools have become separated and isolated from the real 
world in which people earn their daily bread. Schools are “out 
Of the real world" in the eyes of many people; they are 
institutions of "theoretical" learning, rather than sources 
of “practical” experience. This unfortunate situation often 
has caused pupils to look upon education as something arti- 
ficial, 

It motivates learning. The teacher of English admonishes 
her pupils to learn to write and speak well because the world 
of work and reality demands it. But, somehow, these exhorta- 
tions to develop better habits of writing and speaking fall too 
frequently on ears that have been deafened by the clamor 
that school is “unreal.” Consider, then, the implications of 
the following brief account of the experience of one school in 
connection with a work-experience program: 

At the end of six weeks of study of “how to get a job” the sixteen 


Оуз in the class were given an oppor | 
had learned. Local merchants, manufacturers and professional men 


had consented to employ worthy students for the remainder of the 
Year for ten hours per week for which the student, in lieu of cash 
Wages, was to receive school credit. . . · At the end of the semester 
each boy was requested to write а paper evaluating his experience. 
i boy, without the suggestion of a ques- 
tionnaire, indicated that he had learned that employers put a pre- 
mium upon one’s ability to express himself clearly. When asked the 
Question, “How do you think the school can improve the program 
їп English?” these same boys unanimously agreed that the school 
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should place more emphasis upon teaching pupils how to express 
their ideas more clearly and efiectively.? 


Work experience had taught sixteen boys that the real 
world did demand that high-school pupils learn to write well 


thing as unmotivated learning. Motives energize behavior, 
they release energy, they arouse activity, and, in spite of the 
school’s theoretical program, it is the real world that con- 


ne of the most fruitful 
basic motives of pupils. 
cond aspect of the value 


aturation, but must be 


? Annual School Re ort, Gal i inoi 
1937, pp. 30-31. СМ тања Public Schools, Galva, Illinois, June 30, 
4 Ibid., 1938, pp. 42-43. ы 
5 A. І. Gates, A. Т. Jersild T. R. McC 
: ; sild, Т. В. М ll 
cational Psychology, New York: Macmillan Сона, Re ced m 


Problem of maturation. . 
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based upon a sufficient stage of growth." € The word mature 
has many meanings, but one important aspect of these mean- 
ings is that the word is related to adults, rather than to 
children. 

The real world is run by adults. The workers in the real 
world are adults. The fighters in our army and navy are men 
and women. Store keepers and their employees, manufacturers 
and their employees—these persons are adults and they stand 
for maturity in the eyes of most people. High schools, on the 
other hand, are for children, not adults. This fact is known 
and felt by the pupils and as they grow older and approach 
graduation, they look longingly and eagerly, and at the same 
time, fearfully, at the real world of adults. To provide experi- 
ences by means of which pupils can, at times, be counted 
among those who are adults, is to take a step in the direction 
Of aiding the desirable maturation of the pupil. Work ex- 
Perience provides such opportunities. 1 

The National Child Labor Committee has begun to study 
to determine “whether or not work experience under school 
Supervision has educational values which should be taken into 
Consideration in future planning of secondary school cur- 
rieula." Eckelberry, Editor of the Educational Research 
Bulletin of Ohio State University, makes the following inter- 
esting comment on this development: 
reasonable doubt as to the value for proper 
of the right kind of work experience. 
f modern urban life is that it does not 
:Неѕ for such experience. There simply 


There is no room for 
development of adolescents 


i is wi rove either that the second- 
secondar tion, this will tend to prove еї 

ary akale pneu s a poor job in organizing the programs and 
Supervising the work of students, or that the methods of study by 


i : я zi 
Which the results were obtained were faulty. 
es 

eke srvised Student Labor” (Editorial), Educational 


= Я 
d s d nd 3 (March 14, 1945), Ohio State University. 
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What Are the Purposes of Work Experience? 


Specific purposes. Work experience is often looked upon 
by large numbers of people, both professional Workers and 
laymen, as a means of providing vocational training for 
youth. Business and professional men often have interpreted 
efforts on the part of schools to provide work experience as & 
means of recruitment. Many teachers and other guidance 
workers have looked upon work experience as a means of 
helping young people to discover specific occupations that 
appeal to them. While all these interpretations contain ele- 
ments of truth,-work experience, as such, has much broader 
purposes than are expressed in any one of these points of 
view, or in all three combined. Each of the following twelve 
purposes seems to be important and significant, as determined 


by practice in schools that have developed work-experience 
programs: 


give pupils new status as individ- 
k experience is such as to cause the 
e has, through partieipation in the 
adolescent child interested in child- 
ce has not been effective. Participa- 
am should have a definite maturing 


o get along with fellow workers, 


е ts, self-discipline, and wholesome 
attitudes. 


3. Work experience sho 
tional orientation and voca 
program should give pupils 
rectly, rather than vicariou 
should provide opportunitie: 
areas of work. 

4. Work experience should 
work. Work-experience program 


uld offer Opportunities for occupa- 
tional exploration. A Work-experience 
ап opportunity to get aequainted di- 
sly, with one or more occupations. It 
5 for boys and girls to try out selected 


generate healthy attitudes toward 
s should be so designed, organized, 
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and administered, that participants learn that work is essential, 
important, satisfying, and the chief source of progress, happiness, 
and wealth. 

5. Work experience should engender a strong desire to learn. 
A sound work-experience program should result in new and powerful 
desires on the part of participants to learn—either on the job, in 
school, o: in their future living. 

6. Work experience should deepen civic insight by bringing 
the participant into first-hand contact with social-industrial con- 
ditions. A work-experience program should provide opportunities for 
pupils to come in contact with problems of employment, wages, con- 
ditions of work, unions and employees’ associations, government 
regulations, taxes, consumer problems, and the meaning of wealth 
production. 

7. Work experience should enable pupils to judge more intel- 
ligently their own future plans. By participation in a program of 
Work experience, pupils should discover the importance of formulat- 
ing principles and policies that enable them to make decisions in 
the future, especially as those are related to further education or 
training, 

8. Work experience shou 
Students to develop abilities that 
their education. Many young men ап 


€. 
Work their way" through college. W i l 
high-school students to develop abilities and skills that will enable 


them to find work more easily while attending college. _ 

9. Work experience should provide needy pupils with supple- 
mentary income. Many high-school pupils, in normal times, need 
funds to enable them to participate in school activities. Work expe- 
Tlence sh 'ovide for this need. К 

10. Work pecie should identify the adolescent with the 
adult group. By making direct contact with adults, a great psycho- 
logieal need ean be met in providing adult status for the pupils and 
Promoting real coóperation between two generations. 

11. Work experience should result in socially useful work. 
The workers should produce something useful, or render some useful 
Service, Under no conditions should work experience be “busy work” 
9r “artificially created” effort. . 

12. an dao should utilize the community as a lab- 
ratory for learning. Every available source of socially useful work 


Or service should be tapped. 


ld provide opportunities for worthy 
will enable them to continue 
d women find it necessary to 
ork experience should enable 
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Guidance Possibilities 


Opportunities for guidance exist in every type of experi- 
ence, but the greatest opportunities for guidance exist when 
the learner feels need for help, counsel, and assistance. Schools 
that have developed work-experience programs report that 
participation in them stimulates participants to secl: help and 
assistance from the school and the employer. Some of the 


more frequently reported activities in which guidance has been 
facilitated by work experience are: 


1. Giving help and assistance to pupils studying occupations 
for the purpose of selecting a desirable area in which to seek em- 
ployment 

2. Helping pupils analyze their Own interests, problems and 
needs in the light of possible opportunities for work . 

3. Helping pupils contact employers by writing letters of appli- 
cation and by means of personal interviews 

4. Supplying pupils with Source material by means of which 
they ean discover valuable techniques in applying for positions and 
in talking with adults 


5. Helping pupils to improve their personal appe 


arance when 
applying for positions 


through their own problems in order 
s for desiring to participate in a work- 


un" Assisting pupils in analyzing their own personality problems 
1n preparation for interviews, and supplying them with techniques 
for Overcoming discovered weaknesses 


y attractive and intelligent 
girl of seventeen years, had gone to work 


k in a shoe store as a clerk, 
working ten hours per week. One day, in the back room, as she came 


ng boxes of shoes on the shelves, she 
f her employer who attempted to em- 
€ at once and called on the high-school 
cancel her contract in the Work-experi* 
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ence program, but refused to give him her reasons. The principal 
postponed his decision until the next day, and in the meantime 
requested the Dean of Girls to talk with Anne. The Dean secured 
, the true story and reported to the principal, who angrily grabbed 
his hat and started out the door, only to be stopped by the Dean. 
“Mr. Smith,” said the Dean, “Anne had better learn now, not later, 
how to meet this type of problem. Send her to me and I'll teach 
her à few techniques that may be invaluable to her. If you enter 
into this, you may deprive Anne of a real opportunity to learn a 
most valuable lesson. Let me handle it." The principal thought a 
moment and consented. 

Anne was shown by the Dean what she should do upon her 
return to the store, She was instructed regarding preventive meas- 
ures to use in the future. It worked, and Anne reported that this 
One episode did more for her than any one experience in her mem- 
ory. She learned how to meet a tough problem squarely, a problem 
she was likely to meet in the future. Doubtless the merchant learned 
More. Who сап measure the importance of guidance of this char- 
acter?) h . 

10. Using employer reports as а basis for counseling pupils 

11. Holding interviews with pupils regarding their work . 
T 12. Assisting participants in planning wisely the use of their 

ime 

13. Helping pupils discover job opportunities in their work 

14. Helping pupils master difficulties of performance — 

15. Suggesting reading regarding vocational opportunities 

16. Helping pupils fill out reports | 

17. Holding parent-teacher-pupil conferences regarding future 
plans 

18. Holding employer 
and future plans А , 

19. Gathering employer evaluations of the pupils . 

20. Assisting participants in the. emotional, financial, health, 
technical, and social problems that arise 


-pupil-teacher conferences regarding work 


How Pupils Are Selected 
In view of the fact that work experience, as a part of the 
Secondary-school program, is still in the experimental stage, 
One cannot set forth the method for selection of pupils as 
Participants. There are, however, certain principles that can 
€ used effectively to guide educational workers: 
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1. No pupil should be permitted to engage in work ue fce 
unless he or she can secure a legal permit under state and federa 
laws to work on a part-time basis on the job selected. Certainly, 
no school wants to be а party to any program that might result in 
violation of the child-labor laws. This fact is likely to result in the 
adoption of a policy limiting work-experience participation to those 
pupils sixteen years old or older. Such a policy seems sound becalise 
it postpones participation in any organized program of work expe- 
rience until the junior or senior years of high school. It is in these 
years that secondary-school pupils manifest the keenest interest in 
"vocational problems, educational problems, and in problems of 
transition from childhood to adulthood. 

2. Participation in a work-experience program should be on 
a voluntary basis, as a result of adequate guidance and parental 
approval. It seems unsound to assume any other position. Certainly 
the school would not desire to put work experience on a “required 
basis; it would not desire to encourage pupils to participate in the 
program on the basis of саргїсе and ignorance; moreover, the school 
needs parental support of the program to make it workable. А 

3. No pupil should be permitted to engage in a work-experi- 
ence program until he has made reasonable preparation for taking 
the initial steps for securing a job. One of the most important 
aspects of a program of work experience is the fact that the desire 
to participate in real work is a powerful source of motivation to 
learn. When the student expresse 
program of work experience, it is а 
studying the factors, techniques, 
be taken into account when secur 
schools can most effectively teach 
appearance, the ability to talk wi 
estingly, the ability to write lette 
of courtesy, neatness, promptness 
period that the school can do a 
upon pupils that their “high- 
has been found that in this 
attitudes occur if the school i 
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devote some time each year to occupations related to his or her field, 
but, more important, pupils themselves should explore, vicariously, 
by means of this library of occupational information, a significant 
‚ number of occupations. A work-experience program is likely to be 
most effective if a record is kept of pupils’ reading in the field of 
occupational information. By making such reading a prerequisite, 
two birds are killed with one stone, since: (1) the learner becomes 
more intelligently informed about the world of work, and (2) he 
develops attitudes and acquires knowledge that will serve him well 
їп a program of work experience. 
. 5. Pupils should be selected on the basis of their own needs, 
interests, problems, and future plans. The writer remembers an 
Interesting case in which a boy wanted to participate in a work- 
experience program so that he could secure a job in a college town 
that would enable him to finance his education. He wrote to the 
college of his choice, asking for a list of jobs for which the college 
had difficulty in supplying workers. The college replied that each 
Year requests came in for a boy who could cut meat in a butcher 
shop. Since the college had never been able to supply a worker 
With experience, the job always went to non-college personnel. This 
lad asked to be given the opportunity to seek work in a butcher 
Shop as an apprentice without wages to learn how to cut meat! 
t was arranged, and later he went to the college town in question 
with a record of being an experienced meat cutter. He secured 
employment in a meat shop there, а job that did finance his edu- 
cation. This principle, as illustrated, means that teachers, counselors, 
Parents, pupils, and even codperating employers, should study each 
Participant’s plans, problems, and needs. Such activity offers a rich 
Source of guidance opportunities. . 

6. Pupils who have part-time jobs not connected with the 
?rganized work-experience program should be encouraged to 
affiliate themselves with the program. Many boys and girls secure 
Jobs without reference to any school program of work experience. 

hese pupils should be encouraged to avail themselves of the guid- 
ance services of the school. . 

7. Pupils who carry extremely heavy extracurricular loads 
Should be told that choices must be made and that in all prob- 
ability some extracurricular activities must be dropped. Since 
Work experience requires time, many pupils will discover that 
choices must be made regarding the relative value of activities. 

his problem situation offers a superior opportunity for guidance 
"and counseling. 
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Some Important Questions Regarding Organized 
Work-Experience Programs 


What about wages? Should pupils who participate receive 
wages? This question cannot be answered on a straignt yes 
or no basis. Let it be said that earning a cash wage for a job 
well done, under careful supervision, is a satisfaction that 
should come to every boy or girl as a part of general educa- 
tion. But it is an error to assume that this implies that wages 
must accompany all work experience. Several examples are 
cited to illustrate this point: 


1. Mary Alice had ambitions to become a social worker. She 
went to the local ministerial association, told the president of her 
problem, and asked for an opportunity to get experience in the field. 
As a result, the ministerial association selected а committee of min- 
isters to set up a real social-service job for Mary Alice. This girl 
worked for a year without pay—she wanted experience, not money. 


and she states that the rewards of her experience as a participant 


in a work-experience program were eventually translated into 
money. To have insisted on wages in this case would have deprived 


to court, listen to conversa- 


ttorney gave John an oppor- 
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new employees have work records elsewhere. With this in mind, 
Elaine secured a position as an apprentice bookkeeper in a depart- 
ment store. The manager and head bookkeeper agreed to teach 
Elaine some important things about the store in return for her 
Services as a part-time worker. For one-half year Elaine worked 
part-time without pay—but learning. Then she was placed on the 
payroll. Today, Elaine is working at the bank. She reported to her 
school that she felt that the exchange of her services for the teaching 
Provided her by the store was a fair bargain. 


One of the most successful experiments with an organized 
Work-experience program was conducted by the Rotary Club 
of Chicago.’ One conclusion of the study was that there are 
many illustrations of the fact that highly successful and valu- 
able work-experience programs may or may not involve wages. 
As the result of extensive research, Black reports that: 


Innumerable illustrations could be given of highly successful and 
valuable work-experience programs which do not involve wages— 
wherein the educational values received and recognized by school 


Credit constitute entirely adequate “pay.” : 

Those who insist that wages constitute an essential element of 
Work experience apparently give no consideration to the possibility 
Шаб pay in money might foster learnings other than the ones 
intended. | 

Regardless of how desirable it may be to have pay in money а 
Part of work experiences for youth, it is clear that pay in money is 
not an essential element in work experience. Work experience does 
not require wages, but wages do constitute a desirable factor in 


Some kinds of work experience.’ 


What about credit? Should pupils receive school credit? 
There is general agreement among experimenters in the area 
of work experience that school credit should be granted for 
Participation in a supervised, appraised, and evaluated work- 
experience program. Some states have adopted specific regula- 
tions providing for the award of eredit counting toward gradu- 


* PEN 
3 Ап Experiment in Cooperation Between Rotary Clubs and Public High 


Schools, Chicago Rotary Club, 1942. 
? Leo Black, op. cit, p. 124-125. 
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ation.*° The University of Illinois accepts one unit of eredit 
for work experience as acceptable in application for university 
entrance, provided that the work experience has been well 
organized under the supervision and control of the high 
School?! Nothing has been written on work experience defi- 
nitely opposing the granting of credit. Indeed, there is а 
movement in the direction of allowing more credit. Seyfert 
and Rehmus believe that “Work experience designed and ad- 
ministered by the school so as to be educationally worthwhile 
should be given the same type of recognition by the school 
as is accorded the customary activities which make up its 
instructional program.” 12 

Both credit and wages? Should pupils who participate 
receive both wages and school credit? Some educators object 
to both pay and credit on the ground that this constitutes 
double pay.!? Still others feel that good reasons сап be ad- 
vanced for granting credit, even though wages are earned. 
This problem is а Specific one, and is dependent upon so many 
factors that it is impossible to give a general answer. How- 
ever, i& does seem reasonable that the Biblical advice to 
"render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's? should 
apply here. If the pupil rend 
and at the same time learn 


10A, A. Douglass, "Legal Aspects of Credit for Work," California Journal 
of Secondary Education, October, 1942, p. 348. 


ng of Illinois Secondary Schools Supplemen- 
Superintendent of 


1? W, C. Seyfert and C. A. Rehmus (Eds.), “Work Experience in Educa- 
tion,” Harvard University Series, No. 2 (1941), " 

1° Ruth Macfarlane, “What Is Educative Work Experience?”, California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 17, No. 6 (October, 1942), pp. 334-339. 

14 Раш B. Jacobson, in American Association of School Administrators, 


Schools and Manpower, Today and Tomorrow, Twenty-first Yearbook N.E.A- 
(February, 1943), p. 42, 
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merit wages but the growth may merit credit; and in still 
other situations, the service may entitle the student to wages, 
but may not produce growth worthy of school credit. 

How much credit? How much credit should be allowed 
for work experience? The most satisfactory practice has been 
to limit credit for work experience to one high-school unit 
(one sixteenth of the number of credits required for gradua- 
tion), with the additional proviso that if the pupil has earned 
Or will earn fifteen units in areas other than work experience, 
he may earn as many as two units in the latter. 

How measure credit? How should credit be measured? 
The amount of credit earned varies in different schools. 
Evanston Township High School, in Illinois, and Galva Com- 
munity High School, in the same state, grant one half-unit of 
credit for each one hundred and eighty hours of work experi- 
ence, up to a limit of one unit. Some states allow four units 
of credit, This plan has proved effective in both the Illinois 
schools, one of which is a large metropolitan high school; the 
other, a smaller rural high school.’° 

Time allotment? How much school time should be allotted 
for work experience? In view of the answer given to question 
five above, it would follow that a pupil should be permitted 
to reduce his class load from the accepted four to three sub- 
jects. This is reasonable, since the participant really is being 
Permitted to carry three units of classroom work plus one or 
More units of work experience. The American Youth Com- 
Mission stresses the need for allotting school time for work 


experience in these words: 


If the schools are to adopt work as a genuinely acceptable part 
ОЁ their program they will have to be prepared to yield some of 
the preferred hours of the day which are not devoted to their tradi- 
tional courses.2® 
——— 

15C, A, Weber, “An Evaluation of Work Experience, 


Kap Poe S ў 39-42. 
pan, XXV, No. 2 (October, 1942), pp- 2. 
_ 5 American Youth Commission, What the High Schools Ought to Teach. 
Washington, D. C. American Council on Education, 1940, p. 20. 


» The Phi Delta 
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Safeguards. What safeguards should be set up? First, all 
participants should be required to conform to the require- 
ments of both state and Federal child-labor laws. Coóperating 
firms should be informed of this, and careful checkups made. 
Sometimes city ordinances must be taken into account. Since 
it is, at present, impossible to obtain compensation insurance 
for youth under eighteen years of age in many states, pupils 
under eighteen should not seek employment where risks to 
life and limb are involved. There are legal difficulties which 
may be encountered in connection with wages and hours legis- 
lation, but these are not insurmountable.17 Cocking believes 

that the legal difficulties can be circumvented in two ways: 
(a) by paying wages to which the worker is entitled, and (b) 
by considering such work as having an emergency character.!? 

Members of the teaching staff sometimes block programs 
of work experience, A program of in-service education should 
be carried out preceding the initiation of a work-experience 
program. 

Participants must not be exploited. It is important to 
provide careful supervision to avoid this danger. 

Labor is likely to look askance at work-experience pro- 
grams, because it fears that it is merely a means of introduc- 
ing cheap labor. To offset this, schools should work with labor 
unions in setting up work-experience programs.!? Labor is not 
and has never been antagonistic toward education, Once labor 
recognizes that work experience is a part of а general educa- 
tion, not an attempt to train pupils for specific jobs, it is likely 
to give enthusiastic support to the program,20 


77 A. A. Douglass, "Legal Aspects of Credit for Work,” op. cit, p. 346-51. 

18 Walter Cocking, “Manpower Needs and School Youth,” The Bulletin oj 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, No. 114 (April b 
1943), p. 66. 

19The Advisory Council which governs the school work program of the 
schools of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, includes in its membership representa- 
tives from Labor. Letter from А. О. Michener, Assistant to the Associate 
Superintendent, Philadelphia, Penn ylvania, May 7, 1945. 

20See A Work Experience Program for the San Francisco Schools (Re- 
vised, 1945). This may be obtained from the Office of the Superintendent, 
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Axeas of work experience. What areas have been found to 
be fruitful in terms of producing growth through work ex- 
perience? The areas are limited only by the nature of the local 
situation. Each community will be different. One can answer 
question by saying that any worthy vocation has some- 

hing of value to offer to high-school pupils if the representa- 
tive of the vocation and the school have the imagination 
willingness, and vitality, to get together. The following Tists; 
although incomplete, serve to illustrate areas where oppor- 
tunities for work experience exist. These lists are taken from 


reports of actual practice: 


Work Experience Areas—Boys 
Farm work 
glerking in stores 
се Stations, garages 
ia! and maintenance work 
isis уе 1 
= ing, delivery, taxi, chauffeur 
“is amery, dairy, hatchery, produce 
a d ad repair 
Office work 
Owling alley, skating rink 
Ursery work, landscaping 
Mens work, usher, projectionist 
Mcr shop, ‘mechanics helper | 
S ry, cabinet making, planing 
Moat cutting, meat market work 
evator, mill work 
D bands, orchestras 
~lectrical work 
lumbing 
hotographio work 
lurch work 
arma 
Lumber уша ^ store 
ole work of many kinds 
m furnaces, stokers 
S and restaurants 


New, 
TNSpaper: inti 
Табаны, S and printing 


Cis; = z - 
Wie Auditorium, San Francisco 2, California, 


Work Experience Areas—Girls 


Housework 

Office work 

Clerking, all kinds of stores 

Teaching, observation, assisting prac- 
tice 

Librarian 

Child care, nursery 

Church activities 

Cashier in store, theatre 

Beauty shop 

Community service 

Teaching: music, dancing 

Laundry, cleaning 

Maid, nursemaid, nurse’s aid 

Photographic work 

Telephone operator 

Telegraph operator’s apprentice 

Bill collector 

Dentist’s assistant 

Seamstress, millinery 

Dance band 

Life guard, swimming instructor 

‘Assistant in child center 

Hatchery 

Electric shop 

Usher in theatre 

Service station attendant 

Cream station worker 

Stenographer 

Bookkeeper 

Typist 

Attn. John L. Roberts, Co- 


ord: ; 
"dinator, Department of Child Welfare. 
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Work Experience Areas—Boys Work Experience Areas—Girls 
Cleaning businesses, laundry File clerk 
Common labor Newspaper reporting 
Furniture repair Postal clerk 
Teaching, practice teaching, teacher Interior decorator 

assistant General office work 
Stock trading, sale barns Factory and mill work 
Postal clerk, carrying mail Religious education 
Interior decorator Bank clerk 
Social-service work, Y.M.C.A, Girl scout leader 
Dentist’s assistant Summer playground director 
Life guard, swimming instructor Selling magazines 
Linotype operator’s apprentice Delivery of newspapers 
Cement worker Gardening 
Printer’s monkey 
Bank clerk 


How to Organize a Work Experience Program 


1. Select a member of the staff to codrdinate and super- 
vise the program. It is highly important that some member 
of the teaching staff be responsible for the supervision of 
work experience. In larger schools, this task should be per- 
formed by a person giving full time to the work. In smaller 
schools, it may be done by some member of the staff who is 
keenly interested, on a part-time basis, 

2. Select an advisory committee to work with the coórdi- 
nator. The advisory committee, to be most effective, should 
be composed of one or two interested teachers, one or two 
employers likely to offer employment to pupils, one or two 
parents, one or two members of labor unions or workers’ 


program, be represented.21 
3. Make а survey of the community to find employers 
who are willing to coéperate with the school to the extent of 
giving employment to one or more eligible high-school stu- 
21 Тһе Work-Experience Ргортат оѓ Philadelphia provides for ап Ad- 


visory Council which includes representativ i and 
eee р es of the employing group 
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dents, according to the rules set up by the school and the 
advisory committee. 

4. Adopt a program for granting high-school credit for 
work experience, in lieu of one or more of the subjects cus- 
tomarily taken by pupils. 

5. Put the plan in writing, so that employers, students, 
parents, school authorities, and teachers, will know what it is. 

6. Make provisions for written reports to the coördinator 
at periodic intervals by employers, pupils, parents, and 
teachers, 

7. Set up prerequisites for participation by students in 
the program. 

8. Make provision for final evaluation of the work experi- 
ence by all persons concerned. 


A Summary of the Chapter 


Work experience is a means and method in the program of 
Beneral education, through which the learners actually pro- 
duce useful goods or render useful services in socially desirable 
Work under real conditions. W 7 
Cause it gives reality to learning, motivates pupils to learn, 
and results in more effective maturation. The purposes of 
Work experience are to give pupils new status and new under- 
Standings, to provide opportunities for vocational exploration, 
to develop healthy attitudes toward work, to develop the 

€sire to learn, to deepen civic insights, to enable pupils to 
make better judgments, to develop latent abilities, to provide 
Income, to identify pupils as adults, to produce useful work 
Or services, and to utilize the community as a laboratory for 
learning, 

The guidance possibilitie 
only by the imagination, 


School officials and the employe | 
Selected, to ensure that they are of legal age, interested, pre- 


Pared, informed, and in need of the experience. Pupils should 
Teceive wages for service and credit for learning. Safeguards 


ork experience is valuable be- 


sare numerous and varied, limited 
foresight, and understanding, of 
т. Pupils should be carefully 
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should be set up to protect the pupil, the employer, labor, 
and the school. The areas for work experience are limited only 
by the imagination and willingness of the school, the em- 
r, and labor. 

Ж Linus AEN program should be well planned. A staff 
member should be assigned as coördinator and he should have 
the services of an advisory committee composed of employers, 
workers, parents, pupils, teachers, and board members. Every. 
program of work experience should be evaluated.22 
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Placement and Follow-Up Services 


0 PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE is complete without an organized 

plan for placement and follow-up. The complexity of 
business, industry, and professional life, and the limited op- 
portunities that youth has for first-hand exploration, make it 
necessary to establish organized procedures under skilled 
Supervision to assist youth in matching their peculiar capa- 
bilities and interests to jobs, and to help them make satisfac- 
tory adjustments to and progress on these jobs. 

This chapter will be concerned with the process by which 
youth are placed on jobs and with their adjustments to and 
Progress on those jobs. Attention will be given to the responsi- 
bility of the school and to the purpose and method of opera- 
tion of the placement and follow-up service. Difficulties and 
Problems will be indicated, as well as the necessity for co- 
Operation if the service is to be successful. 


Purposes of Placement Service 


Varied responsibilities. The counselor will find his job to 
consist of much more than merely sending people out on jobs, 
Particularly if the applicants are uncertain about what voca- 
tion they want to follow. He will find himself involved in 
analyzing the individual, giving information about industries, 
Occupations, and educational and training facilities, assisting 
m vocational planning, locating suitable jobs, and planning 
follow-up activities. In addition to this knowledge of industry, 
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occupations and specific job requirements, educational and 
training facilities, and other community agencies that might 
be helpful, he needs skills in understanding people, in con- 
ducting counseling interviews, in analyzing and evaluating 
information, and in making employer contacts, 

Counseling. Students leaving school before graduation 
need the services of a skilled counselor. They should be en- 
couraged to continue their education by part-time and eve- 
ning-school activities. Many of the difficulties that cause 
students to drop out of school may be adjusted satisfactorily 
in an interview, sometimes in coüperation with the parents. 
Individuals who are undecided about an occupation need 
assistance in vocational planning, since much waste of time 
and effort on the part of both employers and youth may be 
avoided by a skillful matching of the individual and the job. 
Quality placements are also an excellent means for creating 
good will and good working relationships between schools and 
employers, and between the placement service and students. 

Job clearing house. Without a centralized, organized place- 
ment service, which goes at its business Systematically, place- 
ment is apt to be incidental and accidental. An established 
and well-organized service becomes a natural clearing house 
for the job problems of boys and girls and a very real asset 
to the whole school program. 


Basic Considerations 


A school responsibility. There has been some difference of 
opinion as to whether or not it is the responsibility of the 
School to provide a placement service. According to Bell; 
School administrators are beginning to realize that vocationa 
guidance and counseling do not go far enough to be of de- 
cisive benefit to the Student, and, since placement work 1$ 
the next logical Step, it would not be Surprising to see the 


1 Howard M. Bell, Matching Y. 
can Council on Education, 1940, 


outh and Jobs. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
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School take that step. Cromwell? includes placement as an 
important and integral part of the guidance program. In com- 
munities where no publie employment agency is available, 
the school must necessarily be responsible for the placement 
of many of its graduates and withdrawals. The school places 
its main responsibility for proper pupil placement and voca- 
tional adjustment on the trained counselor, often in coüpera- 
tion with the coördinator of codperative training. Frequently 
there is a problem of coóperation when there are state or 
Federal employment services. Since schools are usually under- 
manned, and have little time to make surveys and analysis 
of such needs, they should work in conjunction with such 
Services, There is а need at any time, regardless of economie 
conditions, for more help in placement. The high school’s 
Main concern is largely with placement in the first job and 
follow-up on that particular job, whereas the employment 
Services may handle replacements and promotional require- 
ments of the business man. In this way, duplication of 
effort may be avoided. p^ 
Regardless of differences in opinion as to the responsibil- 
ities of the school, placement is now generally.accepted as one 
important phase of a complete guidance program. State plans 
Include placement as а part of the program. For example, in 
Оп{апа the problem of guidance of the individual is con- 


Cerned with the following: 


1. Understanding the individual, making use of cumulative in- 


Ventories, tests, ratin dotal records 

gs, anec я 
2. Supplying accurate information about occupations, college 
entrance, and other openings available to the pupils — 

3. Counseling the individual so that he may intelligently relate 
the information about himself and his opportunities and make rea- 
Sonable decisions 
A Ponga ө | 

?Floyd Cromwell, A Basic Program of quus Baltimore, Md.: State 

partment of Education, November, 1943, p. 19. К Jj 

? Leo Smith MER Guidance Plan jor Montana (Mimeographed a 
ference Report), Helena, Montana: State Department of Public Instruc 


tion, 1943, 
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4. Selection of training opportunities to make the best use of 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests, in adjustment to life situations 

5. Placement 

6. Follow-up 


These points were discussed at some length and agreed 
upon by a state-wide committee of twenty-four representa- 
tives of elementary, secondary, and higher education, and the 
State Department of Education, at a meeting where an addi- 
tional fifty school administrators from all over the state were 
in attendance as active participants, Placement was accepted 
without argument as one of the responsibilities of the school. 

In the United States there are 10,082 incorporated com- 
munities in rural territory with less than 1,000 inhabitants; 
3,206 incorporated communities in rural territory with be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,500 inhabitants; 2,387 communities in 
urban territory with less than 10,000 inhabitants; 1,077 com- 
munities in urban territory with more than 10,000 inhabit- 
ants; and 47,000,000 people in rural territory outside any 
corporate limits.* Since there are approximately 3,500 regular 
or itinerant offices of the United States Employment Service 
for the whole country, most communities must rely on some 
other agency for organized placement Services. In these com- 
munities, it becomes particularly important that the school 
assume this responsibility, 

Understanding the individual, Essential in all placement 
procedures and adjustment of difficulties is the understanding 
of the individual. The development of a program with this 
aim, one built around a good cumulative inventory, shoul 
be of great assistance in ensuring satisfactory adjustments. 
Periodic physical examinations during the student’s entire 
school life are an important part of this program. Notes re- 
garding teachers’ visits to the home and visits of the parents 
to the school are important in getting a complete understand- 
ing of the individual, Questionnaires, autobiographies, ап 


4 Statistical Abstract of the United States (1941), Bureau of the Census 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., p. 6. 
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interviews dealing with school experiences, interests, hobbies, 
and plans, are important in obtaining information from the 
pupils. Reading tests, mental-maturity tests, achievement 
tests, diagnostic tests, school marks, and notes of counseling 
interviews, all add to the school's fund of information about 
the individual pupil. 

This information may be used as a basis for prediction of 
future achievement, for determining readiness to assimilate 
new materials, for acquainting а teacher with background 
material that may be the cause of irregular behaviour habits, 
for identifying and developing leadership and special talents 
and abilities, and for placing in the hands of teachers infor- 
mation that would help to explain difficulties. This entire 
Program of studying an individual over а period of years 
should give the counselor a complete understanding of that 
individual in terms of worker characteristics. 

Placement a process. Placement is considered a process, 
rather than an event that happens at a particular time. This 
Process involves three phases: first, а period of preparation 
in which information may be given, visits or contacts made 
With an employer, and the individual conditioned for the next 
Step, which involves actual placement. This is the critical 
Phase of the placement process, the success of which may be 
determined only by a period of careful observation, interview, 
and follow-up, to determine if the individual is satisfactorily 
adjusted to and progressing in the new situation. 

Preparation is necessary in all placement situations. For 
example, it is necessary for those planning to go on to college, 
for those expecting job placement after dropping out of school 
Ог graduating, and for those going into apprenticeship, or 
training programs. To the individual, these are important 
Steps and deserve time for careful consideration. Pre-referral 
instruetion may be the means of insuring successful place- 
Ment, 

In the second phase of placement, induction into the new 
Situation should be carefully planned. It is important that 
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individuals be made to feel that they are a part of the new 
situation from the outset, and that they have successful ex- 
periences from the very first. As an illustration, take the case 
of a student who withdraws from school and goes into a job. 
In some cases he is placed on the job with а minimum of 
attention and instruction, and is expected to make his own 
adjustments and find out the rules, regulations, and customs, 
from other employees. Discouragement and disappointment 
often follow, with the result that the individual leaves the 
job. Good induction procedures on a job involve a friendly 
reception from the supervisor, an introduction to the other 
workers, the plant, and working situations, and clear and 
complete instructions in the assignment of duties so that the 
individual knows exactly what his responsibilities are and 
the supervisor is sure that the workman is able to perform his 
duties. 

This is not enough, however, and the supervisor employs 
a third method to let the worker know how he is getting 
along, to help him understand his job better, and to help him 
to improve. The good supervisor is always alert to give credit 
when due, to look for extra or unusual performance, and to 
tell people in advance about changes that will affect them- 
He tells them the reason for changes, and gets them to accept 
them. As part of the follow-up and adjustment on the job, the 
supervisor tries to make the best use of each person’s ability 
and is constantly alert to detect abilities that are not being 
used. Finally, as part of the work situation, and to make 
follow-up and adjustment continuous, good human relation- 
ships are established; consequently, the worker is encourage 
to come to the supervisor with suggestions, or with request? 
for counsel. 

Job analysis. Basic to the process of placement is 97 
analysis of jobs. If the placement counselor is to be intereste 
primarily in quality placement, information about occuP® 
tional fields and occupations must be supplemented wit 
knowledge of specific job requirements. Placement should 24 


{7 
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all times be concerned with matching individual abilities 
with individual job requirements. The more generalized occu- 
pational information usually available does not include spe- 
cific job analyses. Such analyses contain a statement of the 
general nature of the job, followed by a more detailed, step- 
by-step analysis of the actual work performed, and includes 
a check of physical activities, working conditions, and worker 
characteristics required. 


Organizing Placement Services 

Difficulties to be overcome. One of the chief difficulties 
in operating a successful placement service is found in faulty 
integration among agencies. In some cases, the lack of an 
adequate guidance program in the school makes placement 
difficult. Inadequate cumulative records of significant infor- 
mation may be another source of difficulty. Still another diffi- 
culty may be due to the mechanics of transcription and 
transfer of complete records, such as scores on tests, marks in 

School subjects, the results of interest tests, and the like. 
Bell 5 found that in a survey of 904 school systems, 328, 
Or 36.3%, indicated no placement service, and that 556, or 
61.5%, of the placement services conducted were under the 
Supervision of part-time staff employees. In a number of 
Schools, placement services were confined to a purely informal 
arrangement and were operated only during the school term. 
here several agencies are involved in placement, it may be 
Necessary to undertake faculty integration, because of lack 
f coöperation and actual distrust of and antagonism toward 
rival personnel involved in placement service. “Agency-mind- 
edness,” in which the people in responsible positions see 
Codperation as a threat to their individual spheres of influ- 
ence, makes good working relations difficult. These conflicts 
are unfortunate, since it is youth that suffers. It is doubtful 
if there is a community in America where the occupational- 

adjustment services to youth are completely satisfactory. 


* Howard М. Bell, op. cit, p. 73. 
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Собрегайо is of vital importance to successful placement 
service, since placement is ideally a logical culmination of 
long-time guidance processes, and since the agencies involved 
and the youth they place attain mutual benefits through а 
coüperative relationship. Placement should be viewed as а 
community responsibility, in which schools ean and should 
provide an accumulation of vocationally significant informa- 
tion. Schools should be willing to place this information in the 
hands of the placement interviewer in other agencies. Other 
agencies should be willing to provide useful information they 
may have about job opportunities to the schools. Community 
agencies, such as the Chamber of Commerce, Labor Unions, 
YMCA, YWCA, churches, United States Employment Serv- 
ice, and others, have important contributions to make to 8 
placement service, 

Responsibility and authority. Tt is essential in organizing 
a placement service that someone in the school be given the 
responsibility for, and the authority to operate, the service. 
Without such centralization of authority and responsibility. 
& number of individuals may make sporadic attempts at 
Placement and no systematic and continuous plan wili be 
developed. 

School codperation. The administration and all the teach- 
ers must coóperate if placement services are to be wholly 
successful. The administration provides time, a place, equip- 
ment, and materials. Class advisors and elassroom teacher? 
can furnish valuable tips to the placement counselor, as well 
as to students needing work. Special teachers, such as day- 
trade shop teachers, commercial teachers, and work-experience 
coürdinators, are particularly helpful to the placement service. 
"Through special classes or units in established courses, the 
school provides valuable pre-referral training for all students 
on such matters as making applications by letter or їп person 
personal appearance and conduct, interviews, and methods 
of finding jobs. 
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GREAT FALLS HIGH SCHOOL 
Јов SURVEY 


1944-1945 
CiRCLE GRADE: AUVO Rosas 


9 10 п 12 Room No... 


а cs wees 
(ast) 
Present. address Lco tapes Phone No... 


Male or female 


(M or 
Waar Time Do You Ger Our oF Ѕсноо1? 


Age..... „Date of Birth... nete 
(Years) (Months) _ (Month) (Day) (Year) 


усо MARRE 
Wee) (inches) 


Arp You EMPLOYED AT PRESENT)... 
YESor NO 


ndividual or firm) 


How many hours a week are you employed? 007 


Ir Nor Емріоүкр, Do You DESIRE Part-Time EMPLOYMENT. 
If so, please explain briefly the type of work you are interested in obtaining 


Arrention Boys! ! ! 
Are you interested in doing odd jobs, such as cleaning yards, washing 


Windows, putting up storm windows, cleaning sidewalks, ево? нне 


Arrention GIRLS! ! ! 
Are you interested in taking care of small children?........ e 


In doing housework?. 
JUNIOR EwPLoywENT AND COUNSELING SERVICE 
Room 107, Great Falls High School 
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Job survey. Job information should be on file in the place- 
ment office for all students in the school. The survey card? 
reproduced above gives information regarding the employment 
and/or desire for work of each student. This form supple- 
ments the regular school inventory and serves as а reference 
for follow-up as well. 

For special purposes, such as meeting an emergency need 
for farm help, a special survey card is used. Job surveys are 
brought up to date every year. 


| 


Grent Falls High School 


Farm Survey 


Community coöperation. The counselor must establish 
good working relationships with service clubs, friends ап 
parents of the students, employers, social agencies, rehabilita- 
tion agencies, and the United States Employment Service: 
This relationship is best established by first getting acquainte 
with individuals or special committees in these groups that 
are concerned with youth. Each individual or group must 
given a complete understanding of the placement service a” 
its relationship to them, and to be effective, contact must Þe 
continuous over a period of time. The counselor not only mus 
be sure that all organizations understand his service, but mus 
try, in turn, to become completely familiar with their рш“ 


6 Great Falls High School, Great Falls, Montana. 
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poses and programs. For example, in the case of the United 

States Employment Service, it would be helpful to follow up 

regularly referrals made to them, and to make arrangements 

to sit in on some of their training programs, in order to 

become better acquainted with U.S.E.S. personnel and their 

work. Only by such coóperative relationships can placement 
Services in a community become at all adequate. 

Placement records. The counselor should have access to 
the regular individual inventory. This will provide him with 
а cumulative record of school marks, attendance and punctu- 
ality, tests of mental ability and achievement, results of 
Special tests and interest inventories, data on home and family 
Conditions, and periodic ratings on personal characteristics by 
faculty members—on such traits as responsibility, study or 
work habits, codperation, social adjustment, and personality. 
The cumulative school inventory will also provide a record 
of special interests, abilities, and disabilities, as well as extra- 
class achievement, vocational interests, plans, work ерец. 
ence, and anecdotal summaries of other significant informa- 
tion. If the school inventory does not furnish this information, 
the employment counselor must set up the necessary records. 

The permanent-record form of the Great Falls High 
School has space for placement and follow-up notations for a 
Period of five years. If the permanent record does not pro- 
Vide such space, a separate placement record must be de- 


Vised, such as the following: 


"Hd. (SS A 
RECORD OF EMPLOYMENT 


REASON 
Маме AND Appruss Кіхр or | NAME OF ще Е | WAGES | "търт 
OF EMPLOYER BUSINESS Jon AT 
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In addition to these cumulative records, the counselor should 
have a record of all placements made, and follow-up informa- 


tion, as to success and adjustment on the job. 


The referral card reproduced here is used to introduce 
applicants to prospective employers. The card is given to the 
applicant when referred for an interview, and is either mailed 


back by the employer or is picked up by the counselor. 


REFERRAL CARD 


In response to your request 
we are introducing....... 


Employer Sign and Return 
Employed (Check Yes or No) 


Employer's Signature 


Telephone..... 


We appreciate your use of our serv- 
ice and hope you will call again. 


Please check the result of this referral 
and mail. 


Yours truly, 


Junior Employment and Counseling Service 


THIS SIDE OFCARD IS FOR ADDRESS 


Great Falls High School 
Great Falls, 


Montana 


Junior Employment and Counseling Servicé 
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At times it is inconvenient or impossible tc reach students 
or graduates by telephone or in person, in which case the 
notification-of-job-opening form is used. One-cent cards are 

` used for both forms. 


JUNIOR EMPLOYMENT AND COUNSELING SERVICE 
THE GREAT FALLS HIGH SCHOOL 


We have been asked to recommend for the following job: 
Kind of work.............. нн 
Company .. 


Apply to .... 
(Always call for appointment) 


Call us if you are not interested 


Yours truly, 


Please notify us if you are selected for this job. 
In this job. v 


Phone 5323 


der to give better service both to 
for jobs, the counselor regularly 
interviews employers regarding job openings. This is done by 
Phone, by personal visits, and through occupational surveys. 

Tools and techniques. There are many devices available 
to assist the counselor. The War Manpower Commission de- 
veloped а Worker Characteristic Form and a Physical Demand 
Form. Both of these may be found in the appendix to this 
book. The reader is urged to consult some of the many sources 
of information listed in Chapter XIX. And the bibliography 
at the end of this chapter suggests other helpful sources. 


Employer contacts. In or 
employers and to applicants 


Purposes of Follow-up Services 
Many school people are beginning to realize that much 
can be learned from former students, employers, parents, and 
Citizens generally. The development of the eommunity-school 
Concept in education stems from the idea that the school can 
€ of service to the community in which it is located. Fol- 
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low-up studies have contributed to this developing concept 
by showing school people, counselors, teachers, and adminis- 
trators, the importance of going beyond the four walls of the 
school to discover the needs of Students, evaluate the pro- 
gram of the school, gather data about job trends or opportu- 
nities, and maintain contacts with employers and institutions 
of higher learning. Е 
Discover needs of students. Follow-up studies help to dis- 
cover many problems students face as they leave school and 
begin work, go on to institutions of higher learning, or under- 
take home responsibilities, Secondary-school graduates who 
* report problems faced in college to their high-school coun- 
selors can thus help these counselors prepare other youth to 
cope with college problems more successfully. One counselor 
was able to interest a senior-high-school boy in making 2 
careful study of fraternities on the campus of the college in 
which the boy was planning to matriculate, Of course, this 
counselor was glad to learn the following fall that the boy 
had chosen wisely and was happy in his choice. The experi- 
ence could be repeated with other boys facing similar de- 
cisions. Difficulties of subject-matter achievement, study 
habits, selection of courses, and many other problems of col- 
lege adjustment, become known to high-school students more 
readily when follow-up reports are received from college stu- 
dents whom they knew in high school. Equally important are 
reports obtained from high-school graduates who go on to 
trade schools, business colleges, junior colleges, or technica 
institutes. 

» Problems of a vocational nature confront students, #00: 
Students need current information about jobs in order to 
make wise decisions concerning the occupation they will ente? 
Such information can be obtained, in part, through contacts 
with previous students. Young people often find that the 
first job in which they were placed is not satisfactory. Hs 
school counselor is in contact with previous students he mà 
be able to help them get a second job. Some former students 
will need help in transferring to а better job, or in securing 


М 
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information on training opportunities that will enable them 
to assume greater responsibilities. Follow-up studies fre- 
quently reveal that former students have difficulty in getting 
along with fellow workers, supervisors, or customers. When 
this is known, specifie aspects of the problem of human rela- 
tions can be studied as a part of the school curriculum. 

Not only do former students have difficulty in working out 
the human-relations problem relating to work activities men- 
tioned above, but similar problems also oceur in areas of social 
relations. The selection of friends, getting along in the home, 
Overcoming shyness, and maintaining emotional stability, are 
needs of youth that schools or other agencies have discovered 
through follow-up studies. 

The needs of youth as they leave school and migrate from 
Опе community to another deserve careful consideration. In 
some localities the population is relatively stable, but in 
others youth must look elsewhere for job opportunities. Com- 
munities of the Great Plains area find that they export young 
People аз well as raw materials. Schools in rural areas have 
not made follow-up studies of their former students to deter- 
mine where their young people go and what help can be given 
to those students who graduate, withdraw, or migrate to larger 
Centers, ? 

Evaluating school program. Follow-up studies are com- 


Monly used to evaluate the effectiveness of the school pro- 


gram. In measuring the effectiveness of the guidance program, 
hether or not they are 


Schools usually attempt to find out w. t they ar 
Satisfying the needs of the pupils as discussed earlier in this 
chapter. The placement service of the school is quite com- 
monly accepted as an integral part of the guidance program 
and therefore is included in the evaluation of guidance serv- 
ices. Follow-up studies are means of testing the effectiveness 
of guidance programs. The results of such studies can be 
Studied to avoid mistakes in the future. 

The effectiveness of the instructional program of the 
School, including vocational training and try-out, can also be 
checked through follow-up studies. Whether or not students 
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use the vocational skills learned in school can be determined, 
and the degree to which all school subjects function in the 
lives of former students can be ascertained. It can be generally 
asserted that no substitutes for follow-up studies can be found 
when such studies are organized by the individual school. 
Every school has its own characteristics and outlets, which 
should be studied as a basis for curricular planning. 

Gathering data about jobs. Follow-up studies of former 
students can become an important source of information 
about jobs. This is especially true for local occupational op- 
portunities. National studies do not adequately portray local 
trends and opportunities. The descriptions former students 
give of their work can become the basis of occupational re- 
ports, which the school can prepare as a result of follow-up 
studies, Such information can then be used in classes in occu- 
pations or as a unit in a regular school subject. To be most 
useful, of course, such local information should be checked 
against state and national trends, Because the preparation 
of this material involves considerable time, few schools have 
utilized it for guidance purposes. However, it is important 
that local information about Job trends, opportunities, work- 
ing conditions, wages, hours of work, and seasonal employ- 
ment, be available to youth so that wise decisions can be 
made. How former students secured their jobs is important 
information for pupils, and counselors and placement officers 
know that former students are valuable sources of informa- 
tion concerning job opportunities, 

Not only is it important to have information concerning 
jobs, it is equally essential that reliable information be pre- 
pared concerning educational opportunities for high-school 
graduates and withdrawals. Former students сап report their 
successes or failures in trade schools, business colleges, junior 
colleges, or senior colleges and universities. This informatio? 
can then be used for the guidance of students still enrolle 
in the secondary school. 
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Maintaining contact with employers and registrars. Fol- 
low-up studies should include evaluation of the accomplish- 
ments of former students. These studies serve to maintain 
contacts with employers, who can provide much local occu- 
pational information to supplement or check that which is 
obtained from former students. Follow-up studies that involve 
the evaluation of students’ progress in schools and colleges 
can become an important source of information about these 
institutions. 

Personal contacts with employers and registrars help to 
check the progress of former students much more carefully 
and afford opportunities for insight into student growth and 
development, Personal contacts may be expensive, but, in the 
long run, they will pay for themselves because of the improved 
educational offerings. Schools that keep in close contact with 
former pupils win the respect of students, employers, and 
Parents, Р 

Who can help? In the process of making follow-up studies 
to determine the needs of youth, counselors will, of course, 
assume major responsibilities. Regular classroom teachers 
often can secure information about former students through 
Contacts with them in local stores, shops, or offices. These in- 
formal contacts, although not a regular part of a formal 
follow-up study, can often provide much helpful information. 
Staff conferences can be held periodically to bring together 
Such information for use in the schools. In the final analysis, 
the quality of the leadership of the guidance program will 
determine whether or not former students keep in touch with 
the school. Every counselor values highly his contacts with 
former students, since these contacts keep him informed con- 
cerning the needs of youth and their personal growth and 
development. Tt should be emphasized again that non-gradu- 
ates should be, though often they are not, included in these 
Surveys, Many schools have not taken much interest in stu- 


dents who withdraw before graduation. 
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How Follow-up Studies Are Made 


Established patterns. The pattern of follow-up studies i$ 
fairly well established. Forms for making these reports hàve 
been worked out by several organizations, including the 
American Youth Commission and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. The forms of the latter organiza- 
tion are reproduced in the appendix. Many schools make up 
their own forms to accommodate local conditions. 


Procedures for Making Follow-up Studies 


Determine objectives. The follow-up study involves con- 
siderable planning by the school faculty, students, and repre- 
sentatives of interested community organizations. A commit- 
tee, with a chairman to direct the study, should be appointed 
as soon as possible. Later, when a plan of action is worked 
out, it will be necessary to appoint sub-committees, The ob- 
jectives or underlying philosophy should determine the nature 
of the questions to be included in the check list, The major 
purposes of the follow-up studies have been summarize 
earlier. Other purposes have been listed in several studies: 
In the last analysis, each school will want to formulate its 
own objectives and include definite questions to fit local needs- 

The extent of the study should be determined early in the 
planning period. Some schools have adopted a continuous 
follow-up study program, and send out questionnaires at 
intervals of one, three, and five years. A few have made 
periodical follow-up studies, which may include in their scope 
the graduates of the previous eight or ten years, In some 
surveys, only students who have graduated from school аге 
included. It seems desirable, however, to have information 
concerning young people who withdrew from school before 
receiving a diploma,’ in order that as complete a picture 85 
possible be obtained from the results of follow-up studies. 


"See appendix for form developed to follow-up on part-time training 
programs. 
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Assemble information. It is a general practice to examine 
follow-up studies of other schools in order to take advantage 
of desirable procedures and to avoid costly errors. The Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals has pub- 
lished a study on follow-up procedures in American secondary 
schools, which merits careful study. The American Youth 
Commission has also published much material as a result of 
numerous youth surveys. Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the United States Office of Education, and from 
State Supervisors of Occupational Information and Guidance. 

An important point to determine is the probable cost of the 
study. This can be estimated by figuring the postage on the 
envelopes both ways and calculating the cost of paper, sten- 
cils, and printing (and clerical services if paid workers are 
to be used). When students help in conducting the survey, the 
Cost can be kept at a minimum. The total cost, of course, 
must be kept within the budget of the school. 

An estimate of the number of individuals needed to com- 
plete a study is desirable preliminary information. This will 
include the number of students and faculty members who can 
help. If civic organizations or alumni associations are to assist, 
a very definite agreement should be reached as to the amount 
of time such organizations can contribute. It sometimes hap- 
Pens that civic organizations become enthusiastic about a 


Project, but, when the time comes for the members to carry 


Out assigned responsibilities, some of its members find it im- 


Possible to coóperate. 
Analyze information—prepare forms. Some schools may 


find it desirable to use prepared forms, such as those pro- 
v ded by the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
Cipals Other schools will want to construct their own forms 
to meet more specific local needs. In the preparation of 
——— 


* These forms are reproduced in the appe 
do is of Secondary School Principals, 


ndix with consent of the National 
1201 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, 
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questions to be included, the basic purpose of the study 
should be given careful consideration. Questions should reflect 
the major purpose of the study, in order to give the whole 
questionnaire a unity of purpose. In order to get valid results, 
questions should be made as specific as possible. To facilitate 
the completion of the questionnaire, its mechanical arrange- 
ment should be such that the questions can be checked 
quickly and easily. It is desirable to have a small group of 
persons react in advance to the questions it is proposed to use, 
in order to discover any ambiguity in their statement. 

Consideration should be ‘given to the method by which 
the data are collected. Questionnaire Studies are most fre- 
quently conducted by mail, though some are made using the 
personal interview; a few others are conducted by telephone.? 
In some instances, a combination of these three methods is 
used. 

The time of the year when the study is made often influ- 
ences the number of returns obtained. Research indicates 
that, as far as school Surveys are concerned, autumn produces 
the best results. Local circumstances, however, may prescribe 
other times for studies of this nature. It is generally desirable 
to try out a preliminary form on а sampling of former stu- 
dents that represents the entire range of the group to be 
tested. When the preliminary form has been revised, the fina 
form should be prepared. If the data are to be machine 
tabulated, the items should be coded. 

Responsibilities and action. The assignment of responsi- 
bilities to students, teachers, and cooperating agencies, is one 
of the first tasks in getting started. A number of sub-commit- 
tees must be appointed to carry out the several aspects of 
the job. Adequate publicity should be given to the study t? 
prepare former students for the coming questionnaire. Pub- 
licity will also arouse community interest and support for the 
project, and students still in school will become much more 


9See forms in the appendix, These have been developed by the Great 
Falls (Montana) Publie Schools. 
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interested in the results if they know that such a project is 
under way. 

A well-planned time schedule helps to keep the project 
moving. Such a schedule determines the following dates: 
when the form should be mailed out, when a follow-up letter 
or card should be sent as a reminder to participants to return 
their questionnaires, when is the deadline for that return, 
when tabulation of results should begin, and when the study 
should be completed and the report prepared. 

A list of the names and addresses of former students who 
are to receive the questionnaire should be prepared for use in 
addressing envelopes. The names on the list can be checked 
when the forms are sent out, and double-checked when the 
forms have been returned. As already suggested, it is a good 
idea to send a letter or card in about two weeks to persons 
who have not returned the questionnaire. Such a procedure 
can also be checked on the list mentioned above. 

When the results have been returned, it is necessary to 
tabulate and analyze the data. If the study does not involve 
а very large number, no more, say, than three or four hun- 
dred, the data can be tabulated directly from the question- 
naires. If mechanical tabulations are to be used, equipment 
must be provided and its use properly understood. 

Interpretation and report. Perhaps the most significant 
Dart of the follow-up study is the interpretation of the data 
and the preparation of the report. The information obtained 
should be presented in such a way as to emphasize significant 
facts. Charts and tables help in telling the story. Sometimes 
а person with creative imagination can put an artistic touch 
9n a chart that gives it life and adds to the interest of the 
entire report. Important generalizations should be formulated 
in language easily understood by parents, students, and citi- 
zens. The report should be made as attractive as possible, so 
that it will be widely read. All too frequently, follow-up 
Studies accumulate dust on library shelves because they have 
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been written primarily from the point of view of research, 
rather than from the standpoint of consumer interest. 

Use of results. Many studies have been made, but in some 
cases their results are yet to be used. If a follow-up study 18 
to mean anything, it must affect guidance practices in the 
School and form the basis for curriculum revision. Should a 
study show, for example, that students need help in getting 
along with fellow workers, employers, or customers, units of 
study covering those topics should be introduced into the 
curriculum. Otherwise, the findings of the study will be of 
little value. Many excellent illustrations of significant find- 
ings are given in the Michigan Follow-up Study of Secondary 
Schools. The specific reference to this publication is containe 
in the bibliography for this chapter. 


Meeting the Challenge 


Follow-up studies can make school people uncomfortable. 
This is especially true where schools have continued in tradi- 
tional paths, failing to meet the needs of coming generations. 
School people with vision and courage, however, will welcome 
the results of follow-up Studies, because the evidence will 
show them how to improve their present programs in order 
that they may be of the utmost service to youth. 
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Stimulating Faculty Growth 


HAT A GOOD school is a growing school is a maxim sug- 
Ts the need for increased emphasis on in-service 
training programs. Good guidance procedures do not emerge 
as а result of chance. They come only when administrators, 
teachers, counselors, parents, and pupils, develop an under- 
standing of the basic problems they face and examine solu- 
tions in a coóperative atmosphere. 2. 

Guidance activities must be planned. The alert adminis 
trator recognizes that there are wide gaps in the abilities; 
backgrounds, interests, and potentialities of the members 0 
his staff. This understanding implies that he will begin with 
their present achievement and help them develop in le 
direction both he and they feel they should take. The presen 
chapter will deal specifically with problems relating to the 
ways in which the school personnel may grow together 1? 
building а guidance program designed to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of boys and girls. 


Guiding Principles for Developing an 
n-Service Program 
The following principles for the selection and development 
of in-service practices should be observed in building thé 
program: 


i.d ed 
1. The backgrounds of those for whom the program is езде. 
must be analyzed in order that practices may be selected in c 
with their interests, abilities, and present stage of development. 
400 
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2. The in-service program should reach all personnel within the 
School, although this need not be done simultaneously. It may be 
necessary to start certain persons or groups of persons ahead of 
others, in order to obtain maximum results. 

8. Care should be taken to see that, as far аз possible, those 
receiving training view the program as а whole. 

4. The most effective practices are usually those developed 
through the codperative efforts of the people who are to implement 
them in the program. 

5. The program must be carefully planned and launched under 

conditions most likely to insure its success. Once under way, every 
effort must be made to see that maximum benefits accrue to those 
for whom the program is intended. 
. . €. All possible local resources should be utilized in building the 
in-service program. In many cases, however, outside resources must 
be employed in order to make the most effective use of the time 
available. 

7. The in-service program 
modic. This principle is basic in developing p 
of which endure. 

8. The in-service program sho 
Оп staff members as is consistent W. 
Tesponsibility. ‘ 

9. In the last analysis, the suc 
Program will depend upon the available lead 
School situation. 

" 10. It is extremely importa 
Uch a way that all participants rec 
Stand thoroughly their relationships 


must be continuous rather than spas- 
rograms the benefits 


uld place as much responsibility 
jth their ability to assume such 


cess or failure of the in-service 
ership in the local 


nt that the program be developed in 
ognize their functions and under- 
with other staff members. 


s Inhibiting Faculty Growth 
The mere desire to help members of the teaching person- 
Del is no guarantee that assistance will actually be given. 
here are many factors, real and imaginary, that serve as 
locks to staff improvement unless they are recognized and 


Understood by the administrator and the faculty. " 
Locating teacher “plocks.” The following inhibiting fac- 


tors аге among those commonly found in typical school situ- 
ations. These barriers must be surmounted before any lasting 
?hefits from the in-service program can be obtained: 


Factor. 
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1. Teachers resent the program because their loads are already 
too heavy. Contributing factors to their overburdening may be the 
assignment to them of too many preparations, or the fact that they 
do not understand the school routine and consequently lose much 
valuable time in clerical work. Or again, school records may be so 
inadequate and inaccessible that the teachers are unable to find 
information vital to their work and subsequently drift into a state 
of apathy with the feeling, “What’s the use?” 

2. Teachers are often the victims of job fears of many kinds. 
Those seeming to persist center in problems relating to tenure; 
financial security, administrative despotism, and community pres- 
sure. 

3. Teachers often fail to develop a sense of belonging in the 


community and resist attempts to make them active participants 
in community life. 


4. Many teachers feel frustrated because they don't know what 
is expected of them. Where there is no clear-cut administrative 
policy, disagreement is rampant among staff members and a general 
state of helplessness ensues. 


5. Many teachers despair when it is announced that “this year 
we are going to work on guidance,” They have, all too recently, 
experienced periods of “working on” English, Social Studies, ап 
other curriculum problems, 


6. Lack of direction, inspiration, purpose, leadership. 


Developing the In-Service Program 
There are many ways in which in-service programs may be 
developed. It is, however, not only undesirable, it is impossi- 
ble, to make any blueprint of a “best plan.” The resourceful 
administrator will adapt any suggestions he thinks wort 
while to fit his particular situation, 

Planning for teacher growth, In this section, suggestions 
will be made that may be helpful in developing a program 0 
faculty stimulation in guidance. No attempt will be made 
to place these suggestions in the order of their importance. 
Each school will have to use or adapt them in terms of its 
own local problems: 


1. Inter-school and intra-school visitation may be made, Ps 
cording to a plan devised by the teachers themselves. It is WOT 
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while for teachers to see at first hand how others are attacking 
problems that are of mutual concern. 

2. Departmental meetings may be held for the purpose of 
Studying ways and means to implement the guidance program. Of 
prime importance at these meetings will be a consideration of the 
need for each department member to develop the vocational impli- 
cations of his teaching. It would be most desirable if each depart- 
ment developed, for school-wide distribution, the vocational and 
educational implications of its material. 

3. Surveys should be initiated to reveal the nature of pupil 
problems, interests, and needs. This will bring out the fact that for 
many of the most pressing problems experienced by boys and girls 
there is little hope of solution in the typical school environment. 

any young people today are asking questions relative to their 
aptitudes, personalities, the problems involved in establishing a 

ome, choosing a mate, and a host of other matters that are given 
but little consideration in most schools. The basis of all guidance— 
and all good teaching—is an understanding of the interests, apti- 
tudes, background, problems, and needs of each pupil. a 

4. Surveying graduates and “drop-outs” for aid in determining 
the guidance program’s effects upon pupils is a most desirable pro- 
cedure, For too long a period, schools have operated under condi- 
tions actually conducive to encouraging young people to withdraw 
from them. The boys and girls who remain until graduation are 
often dismissed with a sigh of relief as they receive their diplomas 
Оп commencement night. It is high time the schools recognize the 
fact that the problems of these young folk are of the utmost impor- 

ance in creating a better school environment for their successors. 

5. Having pupils, parents, and teachers, serve on committees 
Concerned with improving school-guidance procedures is an excellent 

evice when it is developed properly. The school can no longer 
Operate with a wall around it. Parents are interested in their chil- 

Ten and welcome an opportunity to share in solving some of the 
Many problems found in school and home alike, and the students 
themselves are not likely to resent parental participation if they 
00 are given part in the planning. The old idea that children 
Should be seen and not heard” has no place in the school seeking 
to help children solve their problems. | 

6. Faculty members should be encouraged to elect, committees 
to carry on significant studies relating to school problems. Some 
teachers may conduct follow-up studies of “drop-outs,” others may 
Concern themselves with the number participating in co-curricular 
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activities, and still others may attack the problems of failures. 
There is always a need for a school to study enrollment procedures, 
and to encourage groups interested in perfecting the schedule of 
recitations. 

7. Staff members who come in contact with certain grade levels 
may be brought together on occasion for the purpose of exchanging 
data concerning a given group. For example, sophomore teachers 
may assemble for the purpose of discussing the common problems 
they have experienced with their students. From this sharing of 
information may come a frontal attack on the most frequently 
mentioned problems, as well as a developing awareness of po- 
tential problems. It is desirable, in meetings of this kind, to develop 
not only the weakness but also the Strengths of any given 
group. 

8. Home visitation by teachers has many possibilities. This 

does not imply that every teacher should visit every pupil's home; 
since there are many teachers who are not adapted to this type 0 
situation and who should be spared the embarrassment of meeting 
it. There are, however, many others who can work with parents in 
a highly satisfactory manner. These people should be released from 
other school duties to a degree enabling them to project this part 
of the program. Parents will welcome such visitations when they 
know that the visitor is sincere in his desire to bring about a better 
understanding between home and school, in order that their children 
may benefit thereby. 
_ 9. Whenever possible, it seems desirable that teachers plan- 
ning to attend a summer session be encouraged to organize into 
committees for the purpose of carrying out a program of codperative 
research. Educational institutions are coming to realize that they 
serve their teaching clientele best when they allow them to work 0? 
problems significant in their own situations. The summer seems t9 
be an ideal time for groups of teachers to work on problems that 
they and their colleagues consider important. At that time library 
facilities and resource persons are generally available, and there 
is freedom from other responsibilities; consequently, it seems likely 
that the summer-study plan will gain in favor for some time tO 
come. 

10. Another valuable device is the organization of teachers int 
groups to study recent educational research bearing on the prO a 
lems of the school. Many studies are currently being reporte. 
through books, periodicals, theses, and numerous other media. It ы 
important that school people keep in touch with these new develoP 
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ments. A faculty committee created for this purpose has many pos- 
sibilities, 

11. One of the critical problems facing the typical classroom 
teacher is what to do in the area of testing. Administrators are 
sometimes guilty of adding to this dilemma by imposing a program 
that has little value for either teacher or pupil. Many significant 
problems must be faced by any school developing a testing program. 
A faculty committee established for the purpose of examining all 
the issues involved will do much to give stability to and develop 
understanding of this very important aspect of school policy. 
Teachers, pupils, and parents often view the testing program with 
alarm because of their lack of understanding of the real purposes 
of testing. Much сап be done to alleviate this apprehension if the 
problem of their enlightenment is undertaken by a faculty com- 
mittee, whose recommendations are respected. . 

12. Few schools have given careful consideration to the impor- 
tance of building а professional library designed to meet the needs 
ОЁ teachers and counselors. 1% is not uncommon to find the library 
in the central office of the superintendent of schools. Having it 
there is like putting money in a locked box. Only a limited number 
Of teachers will brave the secretaries and go through the necessary 
Ted tape to obtain materials. It would seem altogether reasonable 
for the superintendent and principal to establish a reading room 
Where a wealth of material is available to those wishing to use it. 
One further suggestion is that the selection of materials should not 
be left to the superintendent and principal alone. Some provision 
Should be made for staff members to participate actively in deciding 
the kind of material to be purchased. К 

13. Many promising guidance programs fail because one of the 
most important considerations for their successful operation has 

een overlooked—the necessity of giving teachers time to work with 
Pupils. Teachers cannot be expected to discharge their responsibili- 
ties to pupils unless there is sufficient time allowed for interviews 
and Counseling. The wise administrator sees to it ihat no device 
in Schedule-making is overlooked that will allow the teacher to 
Make more of her time available to students. A pupil seeking 
an interview with a teacher is quick to sense that “hurried look 
12 her eyes, and word soon gets around that Miss Blank is too 
Usy to see anyone. Successful relationships with boys and girls 
depend to a large degree upon the availability of teachers and 
Counselors, 


14. A summer workshop is à summer school with no courses, no 
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textbooks, and no examinations. Such a plan has genuine appen 
for teachers, since it frees them from many non-essentials А 
allows them to attack significant problems in their aum enim . 
The very core of the workshop is the activity of the participants 
in focusing all their efforts on their own problems, needs, and pem 
ests. They are not working for marks; rather, it is they who eva 
uate or “mark” the workshop. The summer workshop is а alt 
that will undoubtedly become increasingly popular as schools see 
to develop their programs. . А 
15. The problem of improving interview techniques is being me 
by the use of visual aids. It is likely that this method of stimulating 
teachers in service will become increasingly popular, The experi 
ences of those who have worked with visual and auditory aids 12 
the past have confirmed the value of these materials under proper 
guidance. No one should be naive enough to assume that such mate 
rials will be the panacea for the inability of many teachers to grow 
on the job, but we may safely assume that they can make a mos 
substantial contribution. М 
16. The faculty meeting has long been used as a device for in- 
service training, but one only needs to hear teachers evaluate the 
use of this technique to realize that they are not too happy with the 
meetings as commonly conducted. To the administrator desirous 


of improving his faculty meetings, the following suggestions are 
offered: 


a) Allow the teachers to elect a committee which will have 
the major responsibility for planning the year’s program. 

b) See that a time is set for beginning and closing the mee " 
ings and insist that this schedule be followed. Teacher 
who have faced a typical teaching situation all day shou 
not be subjected to long-drawn-out meetings. 18 

c) Why not a brief coffee hour preceding the meeting? be 
tends to create a very satisfactory atmosphere in which 
bring people together. 

d) Have teachers serve as chairmen of the meetings. :ne 

е) Don’t take up valuable discussion time to read routiP 
announcements. 

f) Hold some of the meetings on school time, ара 

д) Have accurate minutes taken of each meeting and distri 
uted among the teachers. 


t ; io State 
1 William Van Til, of the Bureau for Intercultural Education, Ohio bs 

University, and Paul B. Diederich, of the University of Chicago, The 

shop. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
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h) Panel discussions involving staff members, parents, and 
pupils, are desirable. 

i) Allow some time in each meeting for free discussion. Par- 
ticipation of all members is essential to good staff relation- 
ships. 

17. The wise administrator will include in his budget a reason- 
able sum for teacher travel. Teachers are beginning to wonder how 
the superintendent and principal always find it possible to attend 
conventions at board expense when it is a rare thing for such а 
courtesy to be extended to a member of the staff. Faculty morale 
ean be markedly improved if some consideration is shown in this 
regard. 

18. Consultancy services are needed in many school situations 
to stimulate teachers to develop the guidance point of view. The 
very term “guidance” has come into the literature only within the 
Past thirty years, and there constantly appear new developments 
about which teachers are not likely to learn through their own 
efforts. To secure the services of outstanding people in this field is 
to take an important step toward assuring the success of the in- 
Service training program. It is deemed advisable to bring such serv- 
ices to the school at board expense, rather than to provide them 
free of charge, since people seem to get more from services rendered 
when they have to pay for them. Another reason is that the con- 
Sultancy group may devote more time and energy to an intensive 
Program when their college or university officials realize there is a 
charge made for their services, and that the institution в treasury 
18 being replenished as a result of the activities of its staff members. 

t is not implied that such a program should be, in any sense, à 
Money-making affair for any person or institution. The сея 
cation for setting it up in the manner outlined above is tha’ x 
еп becomes a service proposition on à business basis. Since mor 
and more schools are thinking in these terms, the following sugges- 

Чопз are made concerning the use of consultants: | 

a) Select consultants familiar es ш field of guidance as 
i i ublic-school situation. — . 

b) lets ae comm of in-service training їп а peius 
tive manner. Under no circumstances should a program be 
imposed upon a school by persons from the outside. " 

с) Have counselors and teachers keep notes on problems they 
Wo i submit to the consultancy group. 

| d) еы ы» flexible and geared to the interests and 

needs of the in-service group. Don't be afraid to change 
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direction at any time when the steering committee is sat- 
isfied a change is desirable. І 
е) Report, both subjectively and objectively, the reactions of 
the staff to the program to the superintendent of schools. 
He will undoubtedly wish to pass such information on to 
the board of education and the community. à 
f) Arrange for as much of the in-service training as possible 
to be done during the regular school day. This creates а 
much more favorable mind-set than would obtain if all 
meetings were carried on outside of school. , 
Provide for an extension class to be held during the time 
the consultants are working in your community. Make it 
a course for credit or not, depending upon the participating 
members from your schools. 
Encourage potential counselors in elementary schools to 
attend these meetings. There will always be room to “move 
Up" a eapable and interested person into the counseling 
program, А 
Invite lay members of your community to visit the in- 
service program or extension course. There are individuals 
in every community who would be only too glad to learn 
What the school is doing to improve its counseling 20 
guidance services, "These people provide invaluable aid 20 
interpreting to the community the objectives of the prO" 
gram being developed. " 
Arrange for the press to interview the consultants, i? 
order that the community may know why they are there 
and what they hope to achieve, 
Enlist the active Support of the superintendent and othe! 
school officers in developing interest in the program. Tus 
superintendent is, of course, a very busy person, but bid 
can make a definite contribution by appearing at in-servic? 
taken for granted that the principe | 
in instituting the program will be ! 
all planned meetings. 
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19. Nearly eve E 
well done. This generally accepted principle is overlooked 2 


those who offer pertinent Suggestions for improving the solion d 
should be given recognition for their efforts. Their success is DOU 
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to stimulate other members of the group to contribute in whatever 
Way they can. Obvious as this suggestion is, little evidence can be 
found to show that much is being done to encourage such activities 
.&mong school personnel. The principal and superintendent have 
usually been the representatives to speak to the Service Clubs, the 
A.A.U.W., P.T.A. groups, and other community organizations. In 
most instances, these talks might well have been given by staff 
members who have actually worked with the problems the admin- 
istrator discusses. Stimulating the faculty seems to imply the need 
for giving it more specific recognition for its contribution to the 
general development of the school program. 

20. In concluding these suggestions for developing the in-service 
Program, it seems essential to say something about a minimum 
reading list for counselors and teachers. In an earlier suggestion 
(Item 12), brief mention was made of the professional library. 
We wish at this point to suggest a minimum reading list for each 
teacher. This is not intended as the ultimate effort in bringing to 
teachers and counselors all the valuable literature in the field. It 

Оез represent an effort, however, to list a few of the more impor- 
tant books which will aid these people to help boys and girls make 
More satisfactory adjustments in school, on the job, and in the 
community : 


a) Darley, John, Testing and Counseling in the High School 
Guidance Program. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 


1945. 
Erickson, 
Practices at Work. N 


pany, 1946. Ж 
Erickson, Clifford E., and Smith, Glenn E., Organization 


and Administration of Guidance Services. New York: 

MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. um 

башк. С. E. and E. G., Personnel Work in High School. 

Chicago: Silver Burdett Company, 1941. 

2) McClintock, James A., and Anderson, Rose G., Personnel 
Procedures in the Secondary School. New York: The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1940. К 

Ў) North Central Association, A Study of In-Service Educa- 
tion, 1944. 


Clifford E., and Happ, Marion C., Guidance 


b 
ew York: MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 


— 


c 


— 


d 
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The Community and Faculty Must 
Grow Together 


Many excellent attempts at school reorganization have 
failed because the community was not informed as to the 
developments that were taking place, If the school is to im- 
prove its guidance services, it is imperative that there be 
faculty-community understanding at the outset, There are 
innumerable ways of interpreting the program to the com- 
munity. No one of these vehicles is best, but each has a part 
to play in developing understanding and support for changes 
that will bring about a better educational environment in 
Which boys and girls may grow: 


1. The boys and girls themselves need to be informed about their 
school, about what changes are being made in it and why. When- 


3. The radio is another means by which the school program may 
be brought to the attention of school patrons, Few high schools are 
so far removed from radio stations that arrangements cannot. 
made for a series of broadcasts, You may rest assured that a wid? 
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listening audience will be on hand if your school goes on the air 
with a description of “What’s Happening in Our School.” Care must 
be exercised to see that the materials have been worked out well 
.before presentation. In no case should there be any attempt to 
embellish what is actually being planned or carried out. Public con- 
fidence will wane whenever an attempt is made to “stage” a pres- 
entation that does not adhere pretty strictly to the facts. 

4. One of the most useful agencies for interpretative purposes in 
any community is the P.T.A. Granted that this agency usually 
reaches those who are already quite friendly to the school, and that 
any program of school interpretation must go far beyond this group, 
it still behooves administrators and teachers to work closely with 
it. An approach used very successfully in one high school had the 
P.T.A. serve as the nucleus ior a series of home meetings. The 

key people? invited to these home meetings were those who were 
known to be interested in school affairs, but who, for many reasons, 
couldn't find time to attend the regular meetings at the high school. 
Also invited were neighbors hostile to the program in the high 
school as a result of some experience which had embittered them. 
Sixteen to thirty-six people generally attended these sessions, and 
counselors, teachers, and administrators, were invited to discuss the 
Program and to receive suggestions for improving the schools. The 
response was immediate and enthusiastic. Parents were delighted 
to find that teachers were genuinely interested in their children, 
although they found it difficult to believe that teachers and admin- 
istrators wanted to hear their side of the problem. Teachers learned 
many of the problems faced by parents, and obtained a much better 
understanding of the community in general. It was agreed by all 
Participants that much was accomplished by these meetings. Teach- 
ing is a much more desirable and worthwhile profession when team- 
Work is applied to the problems at hand, and the device described 
above has much to commend it in terms of getting everyone {0 

Play on the team.” А А 

the program of interpretation 


. 5. Further sources for developing 
include: 


а) Service clubs 

b) A.A.U.W. 

c) Discussion clubs 
d) Labor unions 

€) Fraternal groups 
f) Church groups 
д) American Legion 
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Any school seriously contemplating a change in its pro- 
gram must assume responsibility for seeing that the change is 
understood by faculty, students, and the lay public. 


Summary 


The successful school administrator is one who has the 
ability to select capable personnel for his staff. Once selected, 
however, this personnel must be given many opportunities to 
grow in the jobs to which they have been assigned. : 

This chapter has pointed out the need for an in-service 
program for teachers and counselors who wish to improve 
their guidance work. Throughout, the point of view taken has 
been that the administrative leadership of the school must 
assume the major responsibility for developing such a pro- 
gram. 

Specific suggestions have been given for working with 
faculty, students, and community. No one school will find it 
possible to use all of the practices outlined, yet all schools 
should find some proposals that can help them to develop 


а more stimulating environment in which teachers, students; 
and parents may grow. 
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Organizing the Guidance Program 


UIDANCE, LIKE ANY other aspect of education, cannot be 
Li provided adequately by simply indicating that all teach- 
ers should give it. The result of such a plan is poor coördina- 
tion, overlapping of services, large gaps in the program where 
Important aspects are omitted, general confusion, and a wholly 
inadequate program. However, this does not imply that every 
teacher does not have an important place in the total pro- 
gram, As indicated in previous chapters, the only completely 
Successful programs are those in which every teacher continu- 
Ously contributes to the guidance services. As а matter of 
fact, parents, pupils, teachers, social workers, health author- 
ities, employers, and many others, must participate to make 
à program of guidance really adequate. It is truly à com- 
munity responsibility and a community service. 

Trained personnel needed. Guidance, like any other pro- 
essional service, requires trained personnel. Even though 
Every teacher were required to take a basic guidance course, 
à good program would not be ensured. There must be leader- 
Ship. On the faculty there should be a person or persone with 
More training than the average teacher could ever get. We 
Need more teachers who have the guidance point of view and 
Some training in this area of education, of course. In addition 
© these, however, there is a definite need for one or more 
Persons who not only have considerable training but who also 
ĉontinue to specialize in the field of guidance. 
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Time needed. Of all the reasons given for not providing 
guidance, the lack of time always leads the list. Assuming that 
the faculty has the right point of view and there is trained 
leadership, still, the program will not function unless time is 
provided. This means that time must be available during 
which every pupil can have an opportunity to talk over his 
personal problems with someone who understands him, is in- 
terested in him, and has the ability for counseling. It also 
means that time must be provided for group informational 
activities. The objection that time cannot be provided is not 
а valid one. This again points to the need for organization 
and planning. 

Individual or total school organization. In the organiza- 
tion process, each school System will have to determine where 
to start. In a large city, the readiness of one School, elemen- 
. tary or secondary, may be such that it will be desirable for 

that faeulty to lead the rest of the school system in its 
organization. In the typical small school, it seems logical for 
both elementary and secondary divisions to join together in 
the developmental program. It should be recognized, however, 
‘that only when the total School program is organized and 
operating on a basic philosophy, jointly arrived at, can the 
community truthfully state that it has an adequate program. 

Chicken or egg first? Should the school develop a phi- 

losophy, objectives, principles, and an organizational chart 
first? Or, should these basic foundations be laid by the de- 
velopmental program itself? Perhaps the method most fre- 
quently used is the latter, and there is much to be said for 
this process. The more specifie plans that follow will be built 
around it. In fact, the experience of many schools that have 
undertaken seriously to develop their guidance program has 
demonstrated the fogginess of the concept held by many 
teachers of the contribution guidance services make, The lift- 
ing of the fog seems to be brought about more effectively bY 
using the Problems and Needs, rather than the Aims and Ob* 
jectives, Approach. 
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‚Мо one right way.! Lest there be misinterpretation of the 
point of view already expressed, it is important to state here 
very emphatically that there is no one right way to go about 
organizing a guidance program. It will become apparent, how- 
ever, that there are some basic principles underlying the 
development of the program. There can and should be many 
variations of the ways in which schools undertake the organ- 
lzational steps. The training, interest, and character, of the 
faculty itself will point to the best starting steps. 


Recognition of Need 


The program should be a coóperative one, in which the 
entire teaching staff, as well as the administrative staff, has а 
Part. It would seem obvious that a majority of those involved 
Should feel that there is а real need for providing more ade- 
quate guidance services. 

Who recognizes need first? It may be that a lone teacher, 
Who has become inspired through a guidance course, a con- 
ference, reading, or observation and recognition of pupil prob- 
lems, will be the spark that starts the fire of enthusiasm for 
Suidance. More frequently it will be several teachers who 
See the need and recognize that a study of the problem should 

e made. Occasionally, a Parent-Teachers Association be- 
Comes aware of the need and expresses its desire for, and 
Willingness to support the provision of, more services of this 
Уре. Regardless of who sees the need first, it is useless to start - 
an over-all development of the program until the administra~ 
lon is more than mildly interested and is willing, if not 
anxious, to participate in the development. In fact, most 
Successful programs have a superintendent or principal, or 
oth, who are interested in and have some training for guid- 
ance, Superintendents and principals should make the study: 
of guidance a part of their administrative training. They 
eii 


c see: C. E. Erickson and Glenn’ 


iE i this topi 1 
E. с. 91 an extensive treatment of this top ‘ion of Guidance Services. New: 


* Smith, The Organizati d Administra’ 
> ganization an 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. 
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might well read recent articles and books on the subject, as 
well as attend some of the many guidance conferences. 
Administration decides to initiate. The point has been 
made that the initiation of any organizational program: in- 
volving the entire school rests with the administration. When 
the administration decides to do something about it, the first 
real step has been taken. If it is the superintendent who be- 
comes interested in developing a guidance program, he must 
consult the principals of the schools to be involved. There 
may be other members of the faculty who should be con- 
sulted at this point, and whether any further action is to take 
place should depend on joint administrative decision. It may 
be at this stage that guidance consultants from outside the 
system should be called in to help think through the initial 
Steps. 
Faculty recognition of need. It is not enough for the 
administration and a few teachers to recognize the need. Suc- 
cess of the program demands that most of the teachers under- 
stand the job to be done, be interested in participating in the 
development of the plans, and continuously study ways and 
means of doing a better job of guidance. 
+ Orientation of all the faculty is the first step in this 
process. That may be brought about in a variety of ways. 
Among others, there are: 


1. Case conferences. One. Sut conference, in She “Cage oh Rete 

SLY Ss desorbed im Persona Work im Migh Shodi, Ws €. B. 
ami E. ©. Germane. Chicago: Silver Burdett Company, 1941. 
Another case-conference approach is outlined completely by W. R. 
Baller, of the University of Nebraska, in his “Case of Mickey 
Murphy.” 


2. Problems study. In this approach, 
asked, such as “What problems are both 
school, (b) leisure time, (c) 


simple questions may be 
ering you regarding (a) 
future occupation, (d) personal situa- 
tions, (e) social situations?” Such a study may be made with one 


class as a sample. The answers are tabulated and used as a basis 
of discussion in a general faculty meeting. 
3. Interviews with graduates and “drop-outs.” 
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4. Talks by guidance specialists, followed by discussions. Some 
of the objectives of such group meetings are: to clarify the meaning 
of guidance, to point out that much is already being done in busi- 
ness, industry, and the armed forces, to describe activities in other 

` Schools, to overcome fears of inadequacy, and to point out the joint 
responsibilities of home and school. 

5. Routing guidance articles, books, and materials to all 
teachers. 

6. Encouraging interested teachers to experiment in various 
ways. 

7. Teacher visitation of Army or Navy classification or separa- 
lion centers. 

8. Group meetings to discuss the problems involved in organi- 
zation, 


Determination to organize. It is very important that cer- 
tain checks be made before the final decision to go ahead is 
taken. The administration should check the following con- 
ditions: 


1 l. Is the administration willing to devote the time, effort, and 
€adership, that are necessary? | 
2. Is the board of education informed, and has it approved the 
general plan? a 
3. Is it understood that such a developmental program wi 
extend over a period of two or more years? - | | 
4. Is the ыан willing to provide for time, materials, 
books, and other facilities, to а reasonable degree? И 
5. Is there enthusiastic support available on the part of some o 
the faculty? 
S. Bane a majong «А the акту voted im faror of the develop- 
call programa’? : 
7. Will the administration hire stai members who have had 
Special training for guidance? 


If most of the foregoing questions can be answered in the 
affirmative, the program is certain to succeed to some iml 

Ow adequate a program is eventually developed depends 
largely upon the way in which it is developed. 
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Pre-organizational Procedures 


> Up to this point, there has been no necessity for even & 
temporary committee. The process has been largely that of 
orientation, general analysis of the problem, and, finally, of 
decision to undertake the project. But from here on, there is 
а need for organized procedures. Such procedures should grow 
out of the thinking of the faculty. In a small School the entire 
faculty ean take part in developing these procedures, 
Pre-organizational committee selected. А pre-organiza- 
' tional committee should be appointed by the administrator 
at this level of development. This committee should be 
selected from the group of teachers in the following way: 
1. Explain the purposes of the committee, 
2. Call for volunteers, 
3. Select а small number, not more than seven. 
4. The administrator should serve on the committee at the re- 


quest of the committee, or if there is no trained leadership available 
on the committee, Ш 


5. This committee should continue to guide development until 
а permanent committee is appointed, 


One teacher expressed her attitude by saying, *Tt sounds like 
a lot of hooey to me.” Frequently, the first job is that of 


procedure, because both the committee and the faculty are 
anxious to see something happen. It is necessary, however, 
to keep the faculty fully informed as to the activities of the 
committee. Any activities involving members of the faculty 
should be approved by a majority of the faculty. 
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Basic principles agreed upon. The committee should agree 
upon certain principles of guidance through discussion. These 
prineiples should then be presented to the entire faculty. They 

' will not represent a complete and final list, for many prin- 
ciples will grow out of the development. The following list 
is à sample of what may be expected at this stage: 

. .l. Every teacher should have a part in and be continuously 
informed about the development of the program. 

2. Services should be provided for all the pupils, not just prob- 
lem pupils. 

3. Guidance is a community responsibility. As such, the faculty 
Should not attempt to, and cannot, provide for it alone. 

4. Guidance is an individual service, although many aspects can 


be provided through group situations. 
5. Guidance is a continuous process and should be provided at 


the time it is needed. 
6. Guidance should be based upon the problems and needs of 


Pupils involving choices, decisions, and adjustments. 


. Committee recommendations. The committee will soon 
Come to definite conclusions and recommendations. It will 
become apparent that the job is a big one, that a satisfactory 
Program ean be developed only by continuous study for a 
period of years, and that а permanent committee should be 
&ppointed. There are three ways of establishing the permanent 
committee: 

l. The pre-organization committee may be appointed as the 
Permanent committee. In the small school this may be desirable, 

ut in a large school it has the obvious weakness of not involving 
enough of the faculty. ў 
. 2. The temporary committee ean be enlarged by adding other 
Interested members to it. This is generally the best practice. 

3. Ап entirely new committee may be appointed, with some of 
the members of the temporary committee included. This procedure 
Шау be desirable when it is discovered that some of the temporary 
Committee members show a lack of interest and express a desire 


to be relieved. 


. There are various points of view regarding the type and 
Size of this permanent committee. Some say that it should be 
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very small, so that it can meet often and be certain to include 
only the most enthusiastic and the best-trained teachers. 
Others assert that each division or department of the school 
should elect its own representatives for the committee. The 
number of members would thus be dependent on the depart- 
ments, such as early elementary, junior high school, and senior 
high school. From the latter there might be special repre- 
sentation of social studies, language, mathematies, science, 
fine arts, manual arts, and other such departments, 

It is the function of the temporary committee to recom- 
‘mend the size, character, and the method of selection, of the 
permanent committee. It is highly desirable to have many of 
the faculty involved in sub-committee work, even though the 
permanent committee is to be very small, 


The Guidance Committee in Action 


Thus far we have been studying pre-organizational pro- 
cedures. We are now ready to follow the development of the 
pattern of organization, the assignment of duties to various 
personnel, the selection of techniques, in-service training, and 
other activities of the guidance committee, 

The beginnings. As in the pre-organizational process, there 
is no right way for the guidance committee to start. The 
status of the guidance services in each system will have con- 
siderable influence on the choice of the starting point. Fre- 
quently, only a few of the faculty are aware of what services 
are provided. In fact, few teachers realize that they them- 
selves are already providing much guidance to their pupils. It 
18 also true that most guidance and many educational pro- 
grams are built around objectives conceived by adults. Seldom 
do youth have much opportunity to help determine the cur- 
riculum or even the guidance aspects of the educational pro- 
gram. One of the best ways to create an interest in, an 
awareness of the need for, and a desire to do something about, 
guidance is to help teachers secure from their pupils a list of 
the problems bothering them, The technique of doing this will 
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be discussed later. Another starting point is that of helping 
the teachers to understand better both their pupils and them- 
selves. This task may be approached in various ways. A sub- . 

' eommittee on the individual inventory can be set up. Its 
funetion is to select or develop а cumulative-record form, 
determine what data is to be recorded, select tests, plan for 
the recording, filing, and use of the record, and see that train- 
ing is provided in the interpretation of the data. Several 
Schools have started with the use of an interest inventory. 
The teachers first filled out the inventory themselves. This 
created an interest in the technique and demonstrated its 
worth, Then all teachers participated in the administration of 
the inventories to their own pupils. Thus, the problem of time 
and personnel was solved, and all the teachers felt that they 
Were actually participating in the program. Permitting pupils 
to take home their profiles, or the inventory itself, has fre- 
quently resulted in much interest being aroused among their 
parents, 

Still another starting point is that of a fairly complete 
evaluation of the present services. This procedure has the 
Advantage of clarifying the meaning of guidance, pointing out 
that much is already being done by teachers, overcoming 
feelings of inferiority on the part of teachers, stimulating 
improvement, and finding the strengths and weaknesses of 
existing services. Р 

There are various other ways of starting, all of which will 

е successful under certain circumstances. The first step taken 
Y the committee is an important one, and should be given 
careful consideration. Some members of the faculty will be- 
Come impatient if objective evidence of progress is slow in 
Coming. Insofar as possible, the committee should continu- 
ously feel the pulse of the faculty and guide its activities 
accordingly, 
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Some Schools at Work 


Owosso uses the problem approach. Perhaps it will clarify 
the procedure further if we follow a school through its epa 
izational steps to this point. Owosso, Michigan, is а typical 
American community, having а combination of several small 
industries and a business district that serves a large rural area. 
The population is about 17,000 and the total school enroll- 
ment about 3,000. The following is an exact outline of the 


steps taken toward the development of better guidance serv- 
iees in the Owosso schools: 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROCEDURES 


Step I Activities and Key Points Р 
Superintendent became іп- 1. Superintendent consulted state guidance 
terested in the development of specialists, 
better guidance services. 2. He discussed the problems with the 

principal. 

3. He discussed the need with the Board of 
Education. oe 

4. He conferred with those who have spe- 
cial guidance duties, 

5. Superintendent, principal, and others 
consulted agreed it would be desirable 
to go ahead. 

Step II ! 

The administrator secured fac- 1. Guidance check list filled. oui by all 
ulty interest, approval, and co- teachers. 
operation, 2. Superintendent, principal, and state 


guidance specialists discussed the nec- 
essary steps. . 


3. Superintendent апа principal met with 
entire faculty and discussed desirability 
of developmental program. б 

4. Faculty requested aid of state special- 
ists. 

5. State specialists discussed the what, why» 
and how, of guidance with the whole 
faculty. 

6. The faculty voted to go ahead with the 
developmental program. 


aM 
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Step III 
Temporary committee appoint- 
ed and goes to work. 


Step IV 
Problems and needs discussed. 


Activities and Key Points 

1. The principal appointed three faculty 
members, who were interested, to serve 
with the assistant principal and the 
placement counselor on the committee. 

2. The state specialists met with the com- 
mittee and discussed next steps. 

3. State specialists met with small groups 
of pupils and secured a list of problems 
that were bothering them. 

4. The list of problems was classified, tab- 
ulated, and mimeographed. Copies were 
given to all teachers. 

5. Specialists met with faculty and dis- 
cussed desirability of having all teach- 
ers secure similar list of problems from 
all pupils. 

. The faculty voted to go ahead. 

. The faculty was trained in technique of 
securing problems from pupils. 

. All pupils participated in listing prob- 
lems. 

. The problems were tabulated by a sub- 
committee. 


€ о NO 


1. It was suggested that teachers be asked 
to list pupils’ problems as they saw 
them. 

2. A description of present guidance ac- 
tivities was needed. 

3. Analysis and evaluation of present pro- 
gram was suggested. 

4. The need for more books and ma- 
terials was stressed. 

5. Need for more faculty orientation was 
emphasized. ‘ 
6. Securing of information about guidance 

in other schools was suggested. 

7. The need for orientation of parents, 
employers, labor, and other citizens, 
was pointed out. : 

8. The need for occupational information 
materials was discussed. 

9. It was decided that no publicity should 
be given to the project until some very 
definite things had been done. ч 


10. Realizing that the project must have 


continuous leadership, the committee 
recommended that a permanent com- 
mittee be appointed by enlarging the 
temporary committee. — 
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Step V Activities and Key Points 


Organizing the guidance com- 1. See procedures suggested below. 
mittee.? 


The suecess of the guidance program will be largely de- 
pendent on the activities of this committee. In a small school 
system, the committee should represent both the elementary 
and secondary divisions. In communities where separate 
schools are provided, there is a need for a guidance committee 
in the junior high school and another in the senior high school. 
To provide coórdination, there should be an over-all guidance 
committee to plan procedures for integrating the work of the 
two committees. The following are some suggestions relative 
to organizing the guidance committee for a school: 


1. The pre-organization committee should be enlarged by add- 
ing other members of the staff who are interested. 

2. In a school of less than six teachers, all the staff should be 
on the committee. 

3. In a school with six to fifteen teachers, the committee should 
consist of from five to seven teachers, in addition to the adminis- 
trators, 

4. In schools with sixteen to twenty-five on the staff, the size 
of the committee should be from seven to ten. 

5. In schools with more than twenty-five teachers, the size of 
the committee should be from twelve to fifteen. : 

6. Sub-committees should be appointed as needed, and dis- 
charged when their work is completed. 

7. The chairmen of all sub-committees should be selected from 
the permanent committee, 


8. The other members of the sub- 
from volunteers, 


9. Practically all faculty members should serve on at least one 
sub-committee during the developmental period. 
10. Some of the sub-committees suggested are: 
a) Committee on the Individual Inventory 
b) Committee on the Testing Program 
c) Committee on Occupational Information 
d) Committee on Counseling 


committee should be chosen 


2 For an intensive analysis of the committee approach, examine С. Е. 


Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, The Organization and Administration of Guid- 
ance Services. New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. 
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€) Committee on Determining Problems and Needs 
f) Committee on Follow-up 
д) Committee on Placement 


Up to this point, we have followed the pre-organizational 
Steps. The pattern of development is quite clear. There are 
many courses of action possible from here on to the completed 
organization. Perhaps the best service that can be rendered 
here would be to list some of the activities that various 
Schools have found successful. 

Grand Haven developed its records. 'The Guidance Com- 
mittee in Grand Haven, Michigan, population 8,000, studied 
the major areas of guidance for several meetings. The com- 
mittee decided that the most immediate need was that of 
better understanding the pupils. This pointed to the need for 
more adequate information about children. A sub-committee 
Was appointed, and after several months of study it made 
definite recommendations to the guidance committee. Many 
of the teachers at all levels were involved in the effort to de- 
velop more adequate records. The results were as follows: 

1. The state eumulative-record form, СА-89, was adopted. : 

2. The behavior journals in the junior high school were im- 
Proved. 


3. A definite testing program was adopted. _ . 
4. Provision was made for more complete information to go 


With the pupil from the lower grades to junior high and from junior 
"gh to. senior high. 

5. The records were р 
teachers in the high school. 

6. A plan for more adequate counse 

7. Two counseling rooms were provided. 

Committees on occupational information and counseling 
Were appointed during the same year. The plan in all cases 
Called for participation of a large number of pupils. The 
Suidance committee had representation from early elemen- 
tary, later elementary, junior high school, senior high school, 
and the administration. Grand Haven worked intensively on 
1t8 program for nearly three years. During this time the 


laced in a place easily accessible to all 


ling was developed. 
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guidance committee met monthly, and various sub-commit- 
tees were constantly at work. 

Escanaba provides teacher-counselors. A series of meet- 
ings were held for the purpose of studying the guidance prob- 
lems and needs in Escanaba, Michigan, population 15,000. 
Both the superintendent and principal were desirous of pro- 
viding better guidance services, and there were several teach- 
ers, as well, who were much interested in guidance. A visit 
of the state supervisor of guidance to Escanaba resulted in 
the schools deciding to take definite steps in the development 
of their guidance services. The following is an account of the 
developmental steps taken in the three years following the 
schools’ decision to improve their program: 


1. State supervisor discussed with the faculty the problems and 
needs of pupils, r 
2. Guidance committees were organized—one for junior high, 


one for senior high, and an all-school committee which served to 
coördinate all guidance activities, 


3. Six teacher-counselors were provided—a man took all the ` 


boys and a woman all the girls in each of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades. Each teacher-counselor had one free hour a day for 
counseling; an hour so scheduled that only one or two counselors 
were free at the same time. These counselors follow the pupil for 
three years. 


4. The State Cumulative Record, CA-39, was adopted for the 
entire school. , 

5. А career-planning program for all seniors in the county was 
provided. It included individual inventories, testing, occupational 
studies, counseling, and a career conference. 

6. A complete program of standardized tests was adopted. 

7. An adequate program of pre-induction guidance and training 
for all juniors and seniors was provided, 

8. Because so many pupils came from other schools in the 
county, Escanaba encouraged the rural schools to adopt the CA-39. 

9. А study of pupil problems and needs revealed the fact that 
the seniors lacked vocational training. 

10. A coüperative program of work and study was established. 
11. A vocational school was established, as the outgrowth of ® 
follow-up study of graduates, 
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Lakeview School, Battle Creek, develops its guidance 
program. This suburban community adjacent to Battle Creek 
Serves a rural area, as well as some 5,000 residents who live 
in the suburb proper. A brief summary of developments there 
may be helpful to other communities of the same size. This 
has all taken place in one year: 


1. The superintendent, elementary principal, junior-high prin- 
cipal, and senior-high principal have acquired the guidance point 
of view and have decided to improve their services. 

2. How to develop better guidance services was the major 
theme of a three-day pre-school conference of all the faculty. This 
conference was held at a camp. 

3. The assistance of specialists was secured for the develop- 
mental period. ч | 

4. Guidance committees were formed in both the junior and 
Senior high school. . 

5. Regular meetings were held at least once a week, and special 
Meetings at which the specialists were present took place every 
three weeks, . 

6. Four counselors were assigned the major counseling respon- 
sibilities, and were given one hour free а day in the senior high 
School, 

7. Block scheduling was provided in the junior high school, so 
that a teacher had a group of pupils for two consecutive periods. 
These teachers had one free hour for planning and counseling. 

8. A case conference was used as a training device, and other 
Case conferences on pupils with serious problems were held. . 

9. The entire junior-high faculty participated in the determi- 
nation of an adequate testing program. This program was referred 
to the elementary and senior-high faculties. 

10. The state eumulative record was adopted. у | 
11. An immediate starting point in counseling in the senior high 
Was made by the use of the Kuder Preference Record with all 
pupils, | 
12. Тһе entire faculty has been continuously carried along with 
the guidance committee, and all teachers are participating. 
. 18. The superintendent, in hiring new staff members, has con- 
Sistently employed teachers who have special guidance training. 
14. The developmental aspect of the program is expected to con- 


mue over a three-year period. 
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Sanilac County coóperative guidance activities. Sanilac 
County is a typical rural area with nine small towns, each of 
which supports a high school. The towns vary in the number 
of their inhabitants, ranging from one of 321 to one of 1512 
persons, but all of them have schools serving fairly large 
rural populations. The seniors in one of the high schools asked 
the superintendent whether it would be possible for them to 
have some special assistance in planning their careers. It was 
immediately apparent that it would be impossible to bring in 
many outside resource people to such a small town. А con- 
ference was called with representatives from all the senior 
classes and from among the school administrators. At this 


conference, a program of career-planning activities was agreed 
upon. The plan is as follows: 


1. The film Finding Your Life Work was shown to all seniors 
in their local schools. 

2. Personal Inventory Form 802 of the State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education was filled out the same week by each 
senior. 


3. The Kuder Preference Record was also given to all seniors 
during that week. 


4. Each senior selected the faeulty member whom he preferred 
às а counselor. 

5. The counselee arranged for an interview with the counselor. 

6. The counselor studied the information available, including 
that obtained from the two new inventories, in advance of the 
interview. 

7. The interview was held, and as a result the pupil made two 
choices of occupations. 

8. A summary of all of the choices was made. 

9. А career conference was planned, with oceupational groups 
based on pupil choices, 

10. АП the seniors eame to the conference, which was held in 
one of the schools. This made possible the use of a large number 0 
excellent resource people. 

11. Following the conference, individual interviews were ar- 
ranged by the counselors for the pupils with people engaged in the 
occupations selected by the counselees, 
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It is interesting to note that the seniors said this program 
was more valuable to them than anything else the school 
could provide at that particular time. The school administra- 
lion recognized this, and provided school time for all the 
activities. Although the activity described is in no sense a 
guidance program, it does offer a good starting point for small 
schools and makes possible coóperative planning and more 
adequate services than could be provided by such schools 
individually. In every case, the result has been an increased 
interest in and provision for guidance services. 


Evaluating the Guidance Program 


One of the best ways for a faculty to become oriented to 
guidance and to have a basis for improving guidance services 
is by evaluating present practices. This is true regardless of 
the adequacy of the program. Evaluation at this stage of 
development can serve the dual purpose of finding strengths 
and weaknesses, and of clarifying the functions and purposes 
of guidance for the entire faculty. 

Aids to evaluation. There are many ways of evaluating 
‘the guidance program. One of the simplest ways is to ask the 
Pupils a series of questions regarding the effectiveness of the 
Suidance services. Such evaluation has its place, but, for the 
Purposes of formulating plans for improving the total pro- 
gram, it is desirable to make a complete analysis of all 
Aspects of guidance services. The evaluation blank at the end 
of this chapter may be used as it is or revised to meet local 
needs, 

The importance of the classroom teacher in the guidance 
Program has been frequently mentioned in this book. She, too, 
Must evaluate her activities in this field in a continual effort 
to inerease her efficiency. The “Check List on Guidance for 

eachers, Counselors, and Administrators" in the appendix 
Vill assist the teacher in analyzing her own guidance services. 

; The school can also evaluate its guidance program in terms 
ot: 
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. Increased holding power of the school 

. Reduction in anti-social behavior 

. Improvement in school morale 

. Reduction in course changes 

. Better educational and vocational planning 
. Increase in pupil success 


Q» OU i» O5 м н 


The evaluation form below has been developed for use 
by the principals of the state (Michigan). It can be used as 
а general over-all measurement of the guidance program: 


EVALUATING THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Have you increased the guidance services in your school in the 
last year or so? Have you recently evaluated those services that 
deal directly with the individual and his problems? The following 
questions will help you and your faculty in determining your 
strengths and weaknesses in that aspect of education called guid- 
ance. This is not a complete evaluation but the principal can, in & 
very short space of time, get a picture of the situation relative to 
guidance services in his school. It is very desirable to let the entire 
faculty participate in the evaluation. 

A. Individual Inventory 


1. Do you have a cumulative record which is 

as comprehensive as the CA-39? Yes....No..+* 
2. Is such information recorded as Vocational 

Plans, Educational Plans, Interests and Hobbies, 

Special Talents, Health Facts, Work Experi- 


ences? Yes... No... 
3. Are the records used by most of your 

teachers? Yes... No... 
4. Do you have a record of two intelligence 

tests, one Interest Inventory, a Mechanical Apti- 

tude Test, Achievement tests in Reading and 

Mathematics? Р Yes....No 
5. Is there an organized effort to determine 

the problems and needs of all of the pupils? Yes....No.++° 


B. Occupational Information 


1. Does every pupil study the “World at 
work” in a unit or course in the eighth, ninth, эм M 
tenth grade? Yess: No. «9 
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2. Do most teachers discuss the occupational 
application of their subjects? 

3. Do you provide exploratory experiences 
for all pupils? 

. 4. Has an occupational survey been made in 
їп your community? 

5. Are pupils taken on trips to industries, 
business places, professional and publie services? 

6. Do you use visual aids frequently for guid- 
апсе purposes? 

7. Do you have a classified file of occupa- 
tional materials? 

8. Do you have a career-day program? 

9. Do you have a large file of college, trade 
School, and other educational institution cata- 
logues? 

10. Are any provisions made for part-time 
Work experiences for credit? 


C. Counseling 


1. Do you have counselors or teacher-coun- 
Selors, with a minimum of two hours per pupil per 
Year used for counseling? t 
. 2. Is the classroom teacher's place in counsel- 
Ing clear? | f 

3. Is each student counseled regarding his 
high-school program in the ninth and tenth grade? 

4. Is each student counseled regarding post- 
School plans? 

5. Is such a relationship established that 
Pupils bring many personal problems to teachers 
and counselors? 

6. Does every pupil have a counselor or 
teacher-counselor who follows him for two or 
More years? i 

7. Do counselors or teacher-counselors confer 
frequently with the pupils’ other teachers? 

. 8. Do the teacher-counselors use records con- 
tinuously? | 

9. Is use made of psychiatric services? . 

'10. Are case conferences held as an aid to 
Counseling? 


Yes. ;. 
Ys... 
Y68.-. 


Yes... 
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D. Placement 


1. Does your school assume responsibility for 
aiding the individual in his first placement after 
leaving school? 

2. Is responsibility for placement definitely 
assigned? 

3. Is continuous contact made with local em- 
ployers to determine job opportunities? 

4. Is training provided in how to apply for 
jobs? 

5. Is the placement service coórdinated with 
the nearest U.S.E.S.? 


E. Follow-up 

1. Are graduates followed up regularly? 

2. Are drop-outs followed up regularly? 

3. Do you know what percent of your 1938 
graduates started college? 

4. Do you know what percent of those who 
started to college in 1938 were graduated in 1942? 

5. Do you know how many went into other 
types of training? 

6. Have you changed your curriculum be- 
cause of what you have learned through follow-up? 

7. Have you evidence to show the values of 
the high school education to your boys in the 
armed forces? 

8. As a result of follow-up of the boys in the 
armed forces, do you contemplate any changes in 
your curriculum? 

9. Do students have a major sh 
follow-up studies? 

10. Do you know what kinds of occupations 
the majority of your graduates and drop-outs 
eventually enter? 


are in making 


F. Miscellaneous 


1. Is someone responsible for guidance? 

2. Do you have some of the latest books on 
guidance? 

3. Are ease conferences held on some students? 

4. Is there a definite plan for bridging the 
gap between high school and the previous grade? 
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5. Have you had the assistance of some 

guidance specialist? е ында ak 
6. Do you have a guidance committee? Yés....No.. 
‚7. Has your curriculum been revised recently, 

in terms of the problems and needs of the pupils? Yes....No.... 
8. Do you provide special pre-induction 


guidance? VES sel Ossie 
9. Have you participated in planning for the 

readjustment of the veterans? Хез. «NO sss 
10. Do you provide for work experience as 

Part of the curriculum and give credit for it? VOss «2x Os «ua 


Basic Questions Regarding Organization 


It is not the purpose of this chapter to indicate exactly 
What a school should do in organization. In fact, there are so 
Many variables in school activities that it would be impossible 
to prepare а blueprint that is adaptable to all schools. Some 
of the basic questions can be answered in the same way for 
all programs, while many others must be analyzed and an- 
Swered locally. The following questions will help the guidance 
Committee in the organizational procedures, as well as serving 
as a guide in evaluation. Any evaluation should be based on 
the Objectives that have been agreed upon. If the evaluation 
is to be made before the organization is completed, only 
Seneral objectives will have been stated. The staff should dis- 


cuss such questions as: 


1. Should there be someone to head the guidance program? 
2. Should that person be the superintendent, principal, coun- 
Selor, or teacher? 
m 3. Should there be a guidance committee? If so, who should be 
nit? 
4. Should there be a second guidance committee composed of 
Pupils? 
5. Should the committee make use of community groups? 
Should they have a part in the development of the guidance 
Program? If so, what? ; 
6. Would the committees be an over-all committee for the 
System? 
7. What records should be kept? Where should they be kept? 
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8. To whom should the records be made available? 
9. What specialists should there be—deans, counselors, psychol- 
ogists, visiting teachers, health service, class advisors for guidance? 
10. What objectives and purposes should guide the development? 
11. Where should an organizing program be started? In the high 
School, or in the grades? 
12. Should the present programs be evaluated for strengths and 
weaknesses? 
13. Should there be homerooms? 
14. Should there be session halls? If 80, should there be “honor” 
study halls? 
15. Should the program be organized separately in each school 
building? н 
16. To whom should the director of guidance be responsible? 
17. What are the teacher's responsibilities? 


18. Can worthwhile objectives of homerooms be accomplished 
through other groups? 


19. How can the talent on the facult 


1 y be discovered and used? 
20. What equipment and facilities are necessary ? 


21. What secretarial help should be employed? 


22. What are the principles of guidance the program should be 
based upon? 


23. What place does testi 

24. Is there a need or pl 
gram? 

25. What policies interfere with adequate guidance? 


26. Where would the placement organization fit into this pro- 
gram? 


27. What follow-up shoul 

28. What should be th 

29. What should be the 
and other specialists? 

30. What area of guidance should be provided for? 


31. Where does responsibility of school start, in regard to guid- 
ance of youth, and where does it leave off? 


32. How can guidance contribute to currieulum development? 


ng have in the program? 
асе for curriculum revision in the pro- 


d be provided, and by whom? ` 
е responsibility of а classroom teacher? 
Tesponsibility of the counselor, principal, 


Essentials of Guidance 


There have been various Doints of view regarding types 
of guidance. There appears to be general agreement, however, 
that any program that is at all adequate must provide assist- 


-— | 
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ance to the individual in making choices, decisions, and ad- 
justments, of vocational, educational, recreational, personal, 
physical, social, and civic character. If such assistance is to be 
Provided, it is apparent that certain essential services are 
required. 

The individual inventory. Vocational Bulletin No. 202, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, is a i.2wst among the aids for 
this area of guidance. Of assistance in the development of 
the individual inventory are the following suggestions, drawn 
from experiences of various schools: 


1. If a state uniform cumulative record is available, it should be 
Adopted by the local school. The mobility of pupils within a state 
makes it advantageous to utilize a uniform record. 

2. The records should always be kept in a place easily accessible 
to all teachers and to guidance specialists. In most cases, this means 
that the teacher-counselor will have the records in her room. The 
term “teacher-counselor” refers to that person who is assigned the 
Major responsibility for counseling the pupil. А 
., ‚8. In introducing а new cumulative record, it is suggested that 
it be started in the kindergarten or first grade, the third grade, the 
sixth, and the ninth or tenth grades during the first year. Thus, it 
Will be possible to use it in several grades at one time. 

4. It is imperative to stress the importance of the other than 
academic records. Employers and the armed forces have both indi- 
Cated that they are more concerned with the interests, hobbies, work 
Experiences, attitudes, reliability, leadership, and other demon- 
Strated characteristics, than in marks in various subjects. 

5. The hit-or-miss policy in the testing program should be 
avoided. A minimum testing program for all schools should be as 
follows: 

a) Reading Readiness Test in the first grade 

b) Academic Ability Test, more frequently called an Intel- 
ligence Test, in the third grade | > 

с) A General Achievement Test in the third grade 

d) An Academic Ability Test in the sixth grade 

€) A General Achievement Test in the sixth grade 

f) An Interest Inventory in the ninth grade 

g) A General Achievement Test in the ninth grade 

h) An Academic Ability Test in the tenth grade 

i) An Interest Inventory in the twelfth grade 
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Additional tests should be used, depending on the financial condition 
of the school and the competency of the test specialist largely re- 
sponsible for giving and interpreting the tests. 

6. No records should be kept that are not used. 

7. It is becoming increasingly important to issue to the student 
some record that he may use in applying for a job, entering the 
armed forces, continuing his education in college, or undergoing 
other types of training. The Educational Experience Summary 
issued by the Army is an example of this type of record. A form 
widely used in Michigan is called the CA-39. 

8. As the school assumes more responsibility for placement serv- 
ices of the pupils and for the first placement of graduates and 
“drop-outs,” the importance of keeping such a record increases. 


Occupational information. The importance of this aspect 
of guidance has been pointed out in several previous chapters. 
From an organizational point of view, it may be helpful to list 
some key points to be observed. In the Educational Policies 
Commission publication? the significance of the pupil’s 
understanding of “The World at Work” is stressed, particu- 
larly in the tenth grade. Here it is recommended that all 
pupils be required to learn how the world earns its living. 
Although it is highly desirable to have a concentrated study 
of this area of guidance at this point, it is not sufficient. In 
fact, such information should be provided continuously 
throughout the school life of the child. Some guideposts that 
may be helpful are as follows: 


1. Reading, mathematics, social studies, science, and all subjects, 
should provide occupational information of a related nature. 

2. A series of trips to local occupational centers should be 80 
planned that the child gets a broad background by first-hand con- 
tact with them. Such planning should result in new contacts each 
year from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 

3. The use of films and other visual aids should be organized 
for maximum efficiency. i 

4. An adequate collection should be made of free and inexpen- 
sive occupational materials. 


з Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1944. 
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5. The materials mentioned above should be carefully filed. Two 
£ood plans are available—The New York Filing System, which can 
be purchased from the Port Byron Chronicle, Port Byron, New 
York, and the Science Research Associates System, obtainable from 
that organization at 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

6. The librarian ean render her greatest service to the guidance 
program by continually providing new books and materials of an 
occupational nature. 

7. The Career-Planning Program, as previously outlined, be- 
longs in this area of services. 

8. Work experiences should be greatly expanded in most school 
programs. One of the major objectives is to aid the pupils in occu- 
pational understanding. 


Counseling. Counseling is the heart of the guidance pro- 
gram. A minimum program should make provision for all 
secondary-school pupils to spend at least one hour each 
Semester discussing their most pressing problems with an 
assigned teacher-counselor. This does not mean that such & 
Program would provide for counseling to take place only once 
each semester. The minimum given above is a guide for pro- 
viding personnel and time for counseling. | 

Counseling at its best calls for a proper setting. Many 
Schools have special counseling rooms. In drawing plans for 
new secondary schools, care should be taken to provide for 
Adequate counseling rooms. The furnishings should be com- 
fortable, attractive, and informal. It is interesting to note 
that when the pupils were permitted to buy the furnishings for 
the counseling room at Escanaba, they chose very comfortable 
chairs, an attractive table, soft floor lights, and harmonizing 
Pictures and curtains. 

Although every teacher is expected to and does help 
Pupils, such assistance is not adequate. There are several 
levels of aiding pupils that should be provided: 


1. Classroom-teacher level—most of the educational and many 
Other problems growing out of the classroom situations should be 


€ responsibility of the classroom teacher. | 
2. Teacher-counselor level—the term teacher-counselor is used 
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to designate personnel who have special counselor training, who 
have been selected because of personal qualifications needed in 
counselors, and who have time for, and have been assigned, special 
counseling responsibilities for a group of pupils. Teacher-counselors 
should have one hour free for counseling each day for every fifty 
pupils assigned them. In a school of four hundred pupils, there 
should be four teacher-counselors, each of whom would have two 
free hours each day. This arrangement is preferable to having two 
persons with four hours free or to a full-time counselor and one 
with two hours free. The teacher-counselor has the major responsi- 
bility for the continuous counseling of the pupil, relative to educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal problems and plans. This relation- 
ship should exist over а period of two to four years, depending on 
the school organization. In a junior high school of two years, the 
period would, of course, be two years. In a three- or four-year high 
School, the counseling relationship should be of corresponding 
length. 

3. The school-specialist level —here we have the psychologist, 
doctor, nurse, visiting teacher, placement coördinator, and the direc- 
tor of guidance. Each of these will be referral resources, to be called 
upon when the problems are of such difficulty that the classroom 
teacher or the teacher-counselor is not competent to handle them. 

4. The out-of-school specialist level—psychiatric services, 
child-guidance clinics, rehabilitation services, U.S.E.S., and other 
specialized health, spiritual, social services, and educational and 
vocational services, come in this category. 


All schools should provide for the first two levels and 
utilize the resources avaliable on the fourth level. Many 
schools can provide some or all of the services on level three- 

Some school administrators will point to the difficulties 
involved in providing for such services, A study of recent 
developments in the armed forces, business, industry, labor, 
and community services for veterans, will lead to but one 
conclusion—counseling services have increased in gigantic 
proportions. The reason for this tremendous expansion is that 
those organizations and agencies have found it profitable and 
know of no substitute. Schools must come to the same con- 
clusion, and put counseling in the required, rather than 17 
the desired, part of the budget and curriculum. 
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Counseling personnel. If the program suggested is to be 
provided in the best way possible, the school administrator 
has several responsibilities. Not only must he plan to see that 
funds are provided in the budget, personnel selected, and cur- 
rieular changes are made, he must also provide for an in- 
Service training program. Every teacher should be encouraged 
and given the opportunity to study counseling techniques. 
Some of the new teachers should be selected with the thought 
in mind that they will do some counseling. The teacher-coun- 
selor will either have to be selected from the present staff 
and urged to take further training, or be hired from outside 
because of special interest, aptitudes, and ability, in coun- 
seling. 

In-service training. One of the most popular and suecess- 
ful specialized counselor-training programs has been carried 
on in Michigan for the past three summers. The author 
believes that one of the basic qualifications for counseling is 
an understanding of business, industry, and labor, and an 
appreciation of the many problems, needs, and opportunities, 
in those fields. It was not difficult to sell these groups and the 
teacher-training institutions on the idea of joining forces in 
What we call a Coöperative Counselor-Training Program. For 
eight weeks during the summer, hundreds of teachers, coun- 
Selors, and school administrators have gone to Detroit and 
Worked on machines and in the stores in order that they 
may learn from first-hand experience. It is different from 
“hiring out” for the summer as а clerk or a machine operator, 

ecause the trainees are rotated through a series of experi- 
ences. Eight hours a week of related training are provided, 

uring which the most competent leaders from business, in- 
dustry, labor, and guidance, meet with the groups. The trainee 
Teceives good pay and graduate credit for this most unusual 
experience. The fact. that enrollment has approximately 
doubled each year is evidence of the popularity of this course. 
: he course is not a complete counselor-training program, but 
It is, nevertheless, a very important part of a total program. 


E 
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Placement services. It has been previously stated that the 
school should assume the responsibility for the placement of 
all pupils during their school years and for the first placement 
of “drop-outs” and graduates. 

The school knows the individual better than any other 
agency does or could. It is fully recognized that a Federal 
agency, the United States Employment Service, has been set 
up for the express purpose of facilitating placement. It is the 
point of view of the writer that the school services should 
be closely codrdinated with those of the U.S.E.S., as well as 
with other local employment services. Further, he believes 
that the ideal employment service would be one that coórdi- 
nates the services so closely that they are housed together, 
jointly sponsored, and jointly financed. An adaptation of the 
Federal-state reimbursement plan to employment services for 
vocational education would, in the opinion of the writer, be 
the most successful organization. 

Mention should be made here of the importance of place- 
ment services that make maximum use of work experiences 
as edueation. Every school should have some individual who 
is assigned the responsibility of providing all the placement 
services or of coórdinating such services. 

Follow-up services.! One of the recent developments in 
education has been that of follow-up. Many schools follow uP 
their graduates during the first year.after graduation. Such а 
program is obviously inadequate. The objectives of follow-uP 
are threefold: 


1. To evaluate the school program. 
2. 'To determine needed currieular changes. 
3. To give additional assistance to “drop-outs” and graduates. 


Mention of follow-up is made here to point out its place 
in the organization plan. A few key points might be helpful: 


* More adequate discussion of this important aspect of guidance is found 
in Chapter XVI 
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1. Follow-up should be made in the first, third, and fifth year 
after the pupil leaves school. 

_ 2, There is some justification for the belief that specialized voca- 
tional teachers and their pupils should follow up former pupils. 

3. It is important to make follow-up a part of the curricular 
activities of pupils, preferably juniors and seniors. 

4. The statistics obtained through follow-up studies should be 
tabt ated in a usable form for interpreting occupational trends to 
pupils. 

5. Follow-up information should be recorded on the cumulative 
records, 


Organizational Patterns 


Throughout this chapter, there has been a conscious at- 
tempt to stress certain basic principles of organization. Such 
principles apply regardless of the size of the school. For pur- 
Poses of further clarification, a statement of some of those 


principles is presented here: 


Organizational Principles 


1. Someone should be assigned the major responsibility for 
leadership. 

2. The guidance leader may be the superintendent, principal, 
teacher-counselor, a chief counselor, or a director of guidance. 

3. The leader should be chairman of the guidance committee. 

_ _ 4. Responsibility for providing guidance services should be so 

divided that each member of the faculty has definite duties. 

5. Those who have the most interest and training should be 
alized responsibilities as teacher-counselors. 


given the more speci 
d principals should furnish enthu- 


. 6. The superintendent an 
Slastic leadership. 
7. No program should 
the school. > 
8. Guidance services should be provided for all pupils. 
‚ 9. Teacher-counselors should receive adequate time for coun- 
seling, 
. 10. Guidance should be coördinated with all aspects of the cur- 
Tieulum, 
h 11. Guidance is a community responsibility, and all resources 
Should be coórdinated. . 
12. The intensive development of the guidance program should 


be adopted that is not tailor-made for 
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continue over two or three years. From that time on, further devel- 
opment should take place each year, but it will not require the 
time, study, and effort, that was needed the first two or three years. 


School organization charts. For those who are visual 
minded, the following charts serve to clarify the organiza- 
tional set-up for both large and small schools. Because 9 
majority of schools are small, we are showing a simple chart 
for those schools first: 


ORGANIZATION CHART FOR SMALL SCHOOL 


Superintendent 


Guidance 


Committee 


Classroom 
Teacher 


Placement 
Coérdination 


Teacher-Counselor 


Community, County 
& State Resources 


The chart shows that the responsibility for developing the 
plan for the program is assigned to the guidance committee 
This committee, however, has no authority over any of the 
guidance functionaries. It does act in an advisory capacity to 
the teacher-counselors, classroom teachers, and placeme? 
coördinator. Opposite is a chart for a large school. 


Superintendent 


Assistant 
Superintendent 


"Busine: 
Manager 


Guidance & Personnel 
Director 


Director 
. of 
Vocational Education 


Personnel 


Child Accounting Guidance Committee Teacher 
А and Guidance Director Selection 
ttendance Special Services 


School Principal 

Teacher—Elem. 
Intermed. 
HS. 


Counselors 


School Principal 
Elem., Intermed., & 
High School 


Nurse-Medical 
and 


Dental Clinics 


= 
Guidance Committee 
Psychologist -— ы Guidatice— 
апа hairman 


Testing Service State 


County 
and 
Community 
Resources 


Chairman 
of 
Class Advisors 


Class Advisors 
т 
Counselors 


Homeroom Teachers 
Teacher-Counselors 


sroom Teachers 
Subject Teachers 
All School Pupils 


Consulting 
Psychiatrist 


Placement. 
Follow-up 
and Research 
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All guidance services are coórdinated under the director 
of guidance and personnel service. The director is directly 
responsible to the assistant superintendent of schools. He has 
no authority over any of the principals and only works with 
them at their request or at the request of the superintendent. 
He acts as a consultant to the director of vocational education 
and all special supervisors. 

As has been indicated throughout the chapter, the class- 
room teachers and the teacher-counselors are responsible for 
most of the guidance services. This means that all specialists 
have responsibilities of aiding the teachers and teacher-coun- 
selors to become increasingly competent in the various aspects 
of guidance. Many guidance directors, counselors, and chair- 
men of guidance committees have made the mistake of at- 
tempting to provide the guidance services themselves. Such 
procedure not only tends to limit the amount of services, but 
frequently results in antagonism on the part of the rest of 
the faculty. 


Summarization of Key Points 


1. Organization of guidance services is necessary for the best 
program in both large and small schools, 

2. Every teacher should have a definite responsibility in the 
guidance program. Я 

3. The most important step in the development of guidance 18 
that of creating a desire on the part of all of the staff to provide 
more adequate services. 

4. The handicap most often mentioned by school administrators 
is the lack of time. Recognition of the importance of guidance wil 
do much to aid in solving the time problem. 

5. Provision of trained personnel is actually the greatest need 
in improving guidance services. To meet this need, establishment 0 
in-service training, as well as recruitment of new personnel with 
the guidance point of view and specialized training, are two essen- 
tials. 

6. An adequate program cannot be developed without the inter- 
est and leadership of the administration. 4 

7. Building a guidance program on determined problems an 
needs of pupils is the best procedure. 
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8. Experienee has shown that the pre-organization steps will 
condition the success of the eventual organization. The democratie 
approach is recommended in preference to dictatorial administrative 
procedure. The guidance-committee approach previously outlined is 
recommended. 

. 9. Intensive study and planning for at least two or three years 
18 needed to develop the program. 

10. АП members of the faculty should be involved in the various 
aspects of the developmental program. 

11. A eumulative record should be developed or adopted. 

12. A testing program should be selected that is economical and 
within the capabilities of the personnel. No tests should be given 
that will not be interpreted to the pupils. 

13. A study of the “World of Work” should extend through both 
the elementary and secondary schools. Such a program will require 
careful planning, and should involve the use of visual aids, trips, 
Career-planning programs, integration with all subjects, and inten- 
Sive study at the beginning and toward the end of the high-school 
course. 

14. Work experiences as guidance should be developed in all 
Schools, 

. 15. A survey of the occupational opportunities in the commu- 

nity should be made and kept up to date. 

‚16. A survey of community resources 
guidance should be made. 

17. Adequate informatio 
cational opportunities shou 
Periods, 

18. Time and personnel for с 
free hour per day should be provi 

19. Every teacher should study W. 


er counseling techniques. "Uer :di 
20. The teacher-counselor organization, providing for several 


Persons to do part-time teaching and part-time counseling, is rec- 
ommended. 

21. Every school should have a suita 
the teacher-counselors. 

22. Placement of pupils during t 
Placement of “drop-outs” and gradua 


the school. | 
23. Placement services should be centralized and codrdinated. 


24. Every “drop-out” and graduate should be followed up the 


that can be utilized in 


n regarding further training and edu- 
ld be given all pupils at transition 


ounseling should be ‘provided. One 


ded for every fifty counselees. 
ays and means of improving 


ble place for counseling by 


heir school careers and the first 
tes are the responsibility of 
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first, third, and fifth year after his departure. These studies should 
be a part of the social-studies curriculum, as well as of a program 
of vocational education. : 
25. The pupils should be encouraged to seek help at any time. 
26. Specialized guidance services offered by the county and state 
Should be used when the problems are beyond the competency of 
the local personnel. f 


Conclusions 


A study of many guidance programs in schools of all sizes 
and types has resulted in the following conclusions: 


1. Superintendents and principals must be interested in, and 
actively furnish leadership for, the developmental program. 

2. The process of involving a large percentage of the faculty 
tends to slow down the development but will result in a better 
program. 

3. Parents, teachers, employers, and pupils, have different con- 
ceptions of the problems and needs of children and youth. All of 
these, and others, should aid in the determination of the objectives 
and contribute to the program of services. 

4. Trained leadership and teache 
Success. | 

5. Much of the best guidance is provided in the elementary 
schools, but the latter are the most neglected аз far as organization 
is concerned. 


6. There is a great deal of undiscovered and unutilized guid- 
ance talent in every community. 

7. Recognition by the armed forces, business, and industry, of 
the importance of guidance will result in inereased services in the 
schools, 

8. One of the greatest needs is that of better teacher training | 
for guidance. 1 | 

9. Every teacher should have at least one basic course in 
guidance. . 

10. New impetus should be given to testing as a method of un- 
derstanding the pupil. Care should be exercised in the expansion 0 
the testing program to see that it is placed in competent hands. 

11. The program outlined in the preceding chapter has been 
almost entirely aimed at the pupil Adult counseling services fOr 
veterans, displaced workers, out-of-school youth, and other adults 
with problems, are just around the corner. 


r-counselors are essential for 


‘ 
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12. There is no pattern of development or organization that is 
suitable for all schools. There are some common elements needed in 
all programs. The only way to develop a program is to help the 
faculty to recognize the importance of guidance, organize for devel- 
opment over a two- or three-year period, provide in-service training, 
hire new personnel with special guidance training, determine and 
use all available facilities, and give guidance as definite a place in 
the curriculum as the three R's occupy. 
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Sources of Information and Assistance 


HIS CHAPTER WILL present many of the sources of infor- 

mation and assistance available to the counselor. The lists 
given will have to be kept up to date by the counselor through 
constant contact with the publishers and agencies listed. De- 
tailed information is presented about the following areas: 


1. Kinds of materials needed by teacher-counselors 
2. Some suggested professional books 

3. Periodicals for the teacher-counselor 

4. Visual aids 


5. Agencies and organizations providing educational and occu- 
pational information 
6. Miscellaneous sources of free occupational information |. 
7. Information about training and exploratory opportunities 
needed by teacher-counselors 
8. Oceupational information through student experiences 
9. Suggestions for career days 
10. The library and the guidance service 


A careful survey of publications was made at the ише 
these materials were prepared. It is probable that changes W1 
be made regularly in the list of publications. Counselors 
should get in touch with the publishers listed and have the!” 
names added to the latter’s mailing lists. It is very important 
for all counselors to “keep up” with recent developments me 
their field. Much significant information is just beginning t 
come off the presses. This chapter will be useful as a compa? 
source of much of this newer material. 

448 
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Kinds of Guidance Materials Needed by 
Teacher-Counselors 


Professional books. An essential part of the school library 
is the teacher's professional bookshelf. Though some teachers 
and teacher-counselors maintain adequate personal libraries, 
school administrators should regard the provision of profes- 
Sional books and periodicals for staff members as an essential 
Service of the school library. 

Professional periodicals. Current articles dealing with 
practices and trends in guidance serve to keep guidance per- 
sonnel alert to new developments in the field. 'The teacher- 
counselor whose professional growth is dependent alone upon 
personal experience, or whose point of view is bounded by 
Provincial guidance practices, can have small hope of attain- 
ing competence as a guidance worker. Professional period- 
icals are the “open sesame” to a vast reservoir of accumulated 
experiences of a quality not common to any individual or 
limited group of persons. | . 

Visual aids. Motion pictures and film strips provide an in- 
creasingly valuable medium for group presentation of guid- 
ance materials. Rental agreements make accessible to most 
Schools visual aids in the area of occupational and educational 
information and like subjects. Catalogs and descriptive 
pamphlets of motion pictures and film strips are recognized 

У teacher-counselors and librarians as an essential part of 
the school library. Likewise, charts and diagrams that present 
educational and occupational opportunities and requirements 
are valuable guidance tools for the teacher-counselor and 
classroom teacher. The occupational and educational signifi- 
cance of every justifiable high-school subject can be made 
apparent to students through charts and diagrams more effec- 
tively than by traditional classroom methods. 

_ Printed materials. Phenomenal recent growth has occurred 
in the amount and kinds of printed guidance materials avail- 
able to the school. In addition to books and pamphlets com- 
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mercially distributed, many government and independent 
publie agencies offer а variety of free materials valuable to 
the teacher-counselor. Lack of great financial resources need 
not leave the school without an acceptable range of printed 
materials relating to occupational and educational opportu- 
nities. Many free and inexpensive books and pamphlets may 
be seeured at a cost bearable by the smallest high school. 


Books for the Teacher-Counselor 


The diversified character of the elements involved in the 
guidance function makes any effort to select the best books 1n 
the field а virtual impossibility. On the other hand, the guid- 
ance worker cannot long escape the formulation of concepts 
relating to his tasks that inevitably determine the point O 
view from which he regards certain principles, practices, and 
objectives, of the guidance service. In the development of this 
personal philosophy, recognizable trends appear. There results 
on the part of the individual an affinity for persons and for 
books most nearly in aecord with his own thinking in hi$ 
profession. With these limitations in mind, the writer suggests 
the books listed below as valuable sources of assistance to the 


counselor or teacher who seeks professional improvement as 9 
guidance worker: 


Suggested Books 


Hamrin, Shirley A., and Erickson, Clifford E., Guidance in the 
Secondary School. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company: 
1939. . 

"This book presents the problems and functions of guidance in ? 
realistie sense, recognizing the need of teachers and administrator? 
for assistance in the organization, administration, and progressive 
improvement of guidance programs in the secondary school. The 
plan of relating guidance services and responsibilities to the every” 
day problems of students makes this volume especially valuable {0 
Ше guidance worker and school administrator. Recognition of t h 
teacher-counselor as the pivotal guidance worker in the typical bis 
school is the keynote of this volume. The principles, practices, aP 
objectives, of the modern guidance program are presented 1h 
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manner calculated to make them equally understandable to the 
classroom teacher and to the trained and experienced counselor. 


2 Table of Contents 
CHAPTER 


I. Guidance Within the Secondary School 
IL The Changing Secondary School 
III. Adolescent Pupils and Their Needs 
IV. Teachers Studying Their Pupils 
V. Aiding Pupils to Make a Good Beginning 
VI. Guidance and the Curriculum 
VII. Guidance and the Extracurriculum 
VIII. The Role of Home and Community in a Guidance Program 
IX. Helping Students to Be Well-Adjusted 
X. Aiding Students to Plan Intelligently 


XI. Guidance for the Next-Step А 
хп. Organizing a Secondary School for the Guidance of Students 


хш. Organizing an Individual Homeroom 
XIV. Every Teacher a Guidance Worker 


Myers, George E., Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guid- 
ance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941. _ 
Whether one believes that there are various kinds of guidance 

such as “vocational,” “educational,” ad infinitum, or whether one 

subscribes to the view that the term “guidance” is all-inclusive, and 
that these qualifying adjectives are better applied to “counseling,” 
the usefulness of Dr. Myers’ book is unimpaired. The functions 
belonging to the task of assisting students in understanding them- 
selves in relation to opportunities in the world of work are presented 
clearly and concisely to the guidance worker. The strategic place 
the school occupies in the lives of future workers has perceptibly 

Increased its responsibility for providing adequate vocational- 

Counseling services. Dr. Myers’ book is designed to guide school 

Administrators and teachers in the establishment and improvement 


of those services. 


` Table of Contents 
CHAPTER 


I. What Is Vocational Guidance? 


TI. Other Ki Guidance : 
& Шш. Pupil Il Work: Its Nature, Scope, and Relation to Voca- 


ti i : И 
IV. mete rudi Program of Vocational Guidance 
V. The School System’s Responsibility for Vocational Guidance 


VI. ibuti Elementary Education to Vocational Guidance 
ҮП, The cene et o in a Program of Vocational Guidance in Sec- 


ondary Schools 1 ^ 
УШ. The Occupational Information Service 
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CHAPTER 
IX. The Self-Inventory Service 
X. The Personal Data Collecting Service: General Data, Physical Data, 
Intelligence Ratings 
XI. The Personal Data Collecting Service: Special Aptitudes and In- 
terests ы 
ХП. The Personal Data Collecting Service: Personality Characteristics, 
Social Environment, Achievements, Plans 
XIII. The Vocational Counseling Services 
XIV. The Vocational Preparatory Service 
XV. The Placement Service 
XVI. The Follow-up or Adjustment Service 
XVII. The Research Service 
XVIIL Organization and Administration of the Program 


Erickson, C. E., and Happ, M. C., Guidance Practices at Work. 

New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 

'This book presents descriptions of guidance practices selected 
from schools in every part of the country. It is especially valuable 
because it shows those guidance activities selected as most effective 
and most desirable. It should serve as a ready “idea” reference for 
all counselors. 


Table of Contents 
CHAPTER 


I. As Practice Defines Guidance 
II. Organizing the Guidance Program 
ПІ. Effective Orientation Practices 
IV. The Role of Classroom Activities 
V. The Role of Co-Curricular Activities 
VI. Occupational Information and Vocational Guidance 
ҮП. Occupational Information and Vocational Guidance (Continued) 
VIII. Guidance Ideas at Work 
IX. Techniques and Tools 
X. Guidance Programs at Work 


Williamson, E. G., and Hahn, М. E., Introduction to High School 
Counseling. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940. 
Introduction to High School Counseling attempts to outline the 

broad scope of student personnel work in high schools. Specia’ 

emphasis is given to the treatment of the functions of the counselor 
or advisor and the teacher-counselor. Partieular attention is ра! 
also to the personnel functions performed by principals and supe! 
intendents. 

The relation of the counseling function to the success of the 
school’s guidance program emphasizes the place of this book in the 
teacher-counselor’s professional library. 
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CHAPTER 
I. The Development of Student Personnel Work 
IL. Students’ Problems and Personnel Work 
ПІ, The Scope of Personnel Work 
IV. Group Work with Students 
V. Student Personnel Work and the Curriculum 
VI. Personnel Work in the Classroom 
VII. Collecting Information for Counseling 
ҮШ. Counseling Students 
IX. Counselors at Work 
X. Administration of the Student Personnel Program 
XI. Initial Steps in Developing a Personnel Program 
XII. Assisting Out-of-School Youth 


"Traxler, Arthur E., Techniques of Guidance. New York: Harper 


and Brothers, 1945. 
A helpful book on techniques. It gives a great deal of attention 
to the tools used by counselors. The following table of contents 


illustrates the nature of the material: 


Table of Contents 
CHAPTER 
I. Background and Orientation 
II. Opportunities for Young People 
III. Kinds of Information Needed; Use of Inte 
naires in Collecting Information 
IV. Appraisal of Aptitudes for Guidance Purposes 
V. Evaluation of Achievement in a Guidance Program 
VI. Appraisal of Personal Qualities—Tests 
Vir. Appraisal of Personal Qualities—Rating 
and Behavior Descriptions И 
ҮШ. Planning and Administering а Testing Program for Guidance Pur- 
poses 
IX. Scoring, Organizing, and Rep 
X. Use of Results of Cha. аа 
and Counseling Program of the Schoo! | 
XI. Basie Principles and Main Types of Pupil Personnel Records 
XII. Cumulative Records in a Guidance Program 
хш. Reports to the Homes 
XIV. Case Study Procedures in Guidance 
XV. The Role of the Teacher in Guidance 
XVI. Follow-up of Students and School Leavers 
XVII. Guidance in the Adjustment of Individuals 
Хуш. Reading Resources for Counselors 


Counseling in the High School Guid- 
ance Program. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1943. . 
As the title implies, this book is devoted primarily to the testing 

and counseling functions of the guidance program. Since the teacher- 


rviews and Question- 


Scales, Anecdotal Records, 


orting Test Results x 
Tests in Improving the Instructional 


Darley, John G., Testing and 
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counselor will need some understanding of statisties and their rela- 
tion to the school's testing program, Chapter 3 with its “short-cuts” 
statistical method will be helpful to the guidance worker. The 
annotated presentation of tests for use in assisting students to rec- 
ognize and understand themselves provides a basis for selecting tests 
adapted to the school's need. Part Three presents a discussion of 
counseling which is relatively free of technical terminology. 


Table of Contents 
Part ONE 
CHAPTER 
I. Guidance and Education 
П. What We Must Know about Students 


Part Two 


III. Statistics and the Understanding of Tests 
IV. Selecting Tests 


Part TunEE 
V. Starting the Counseling Program 
VI. Identifying Students’ Problems 
VII. Counseling: How to Help Students 
УШ. The Case History of a Community 


Forrester, Gertrude, Occupations: A Selected List of Pamphlets. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1946. 


A book devoted to a listing of the sources of occupational infor- 
mation. This book is used as a resource guide and as a means of 
determining those materials to be added to the occupational files. 


Table of Contents 
СНАРТЕВ 


I. Criteria Used in Compiling This Bibliography 

IL How the Annotations Were Prepared 

III. Indexing and Filing Pamphlets on Occupations 

IV. How to Use the Annotated Bibliography { 
V. Pamphlets Published in Series, Arranged According to Publishers © 

Series 

VI. Annotated Bibliography 

- Pamphlets Listed by Occupations 

B. Information about Several Occupations 

C. Apprenticeship 

D. Charts and Posters 

E 

Е 

G 


> 


- Choosing a Career 
- Oceupations for the Handicapped 
. Seeking the Job * 

VII. Publishers’ Directory 
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Germane, Charles E. and Edith G., Personnel Work in High School. 

New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1941. 

This volume “makes a direct approach to the problem of finding 
out something about the abilities, interests, and needs of students 
and using the knowledge gained for their benefit.” Many of the 
accepted strategies and techniques involved in personal guidance 
are presented in detail. The teacher-counselor will find many valu- 
able suggestions with respect to techniques for guidance workers 
who have had a minimum of specialized training. 


Table of Contents 
Part I 
Tue AcurE NEED ron AN ORGANIZED PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
CHAPTER 
I. The Case of Robert L. . 

II. Implications of Personnel Work 
III, The Scope of Personnel Work 
IV. The Administration of a Personnel Program 


Parr II 
Trsrep Ways or DISCOVERING THE APTITUDES, INTEREST AND Neeps 
or STUDENTS 
V. The Diagnostic Reading-Study Test, the Diary, and the Study-Habit 
Inventory as Strategies in Personnel Work : 
VI. The Quintile Classification as а Strategy in Personnel Work 
VIL The Case Study as a Strategy in Personnel Work 
VIII. The Interview as a Strategy in Personnel Work 
IX. The Adjustment Questionnaire as à Strategy in Personnel Work 
X. The Vocational Interest Inventory as a Strategy 10 Personnel Work 
XI. Six Other Strategies Available for Personnel Work Ha 
XII. The Summary Sheet and the Appraisal Chart as Strategies in Per- 
sonnel Work 
Part III 
Ways or PROVIDING STUDENT GUIDANCE 
A. The Role of the Regular Curriculum in Personnel Work 
XIII. Looking at the Curriculum from the Personnel Point of View 
XIV. Units Illustrating the Personnel Point of View in Teaching 
B. The Role of Individual Counseling in Personnel Work 


XV. Conditions Affecting Individual Counseling 
XVI. Case аы ар Problems of Effective Living and Vocational 
xv Choosing ч 
хү П. Why Vocational Counseling? 
II. Pertinent Suggestions for Ind 
ance 
XIX. Counseling th 


Questionnaires 
XX. Counseling in the Work and Study Area 


EFFECTIVE 


ividual Counseling in Vocational Guid- 


e Student on the Basis of His Answers to Adjustment 
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C. The Role of Group Guidance in Personnel Work 
ХХІ. Carrying on a Group Guidance Program . 
XXII. The Function of Student Expressionaires in Group Guidance 
Useful Reference Material - 


Erickson, С. E., and Smith, Glenn E., T'he Organization and Admin- 
istration of Guidance Services. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1947. i 
This book has been prepared for school administrators anc 

directors of guidance programs. Tt deals specifically with the ways 

in which a guidance program сап be improved or initiated in both 
large and small schools. A great deal of attention is given to meth- 
ods by which the entire faculty can be enrolled in the development 


Table of Contents 
CHAPTER 


I. The Principles and Functions of the Guidance Program 

II. Organizing the Guidance Program 

IIL The Personnel of the Guidance Program 

IV. Basie Elements of a Guidance Program 

V. Basic Elements of a Guidance Program (continued) 

VI. Activating the Guidance Program 
VII. Activating the Guidance Program (continued) 
ҮШ. The Selection and Training of the Staff 

TX. Evaluating the Guidance Program 


1 For full information write The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Inc., 525 W. 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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В While the objectives of guidance have undergone no sig- 
nifieant changes since the turn of the century, practices and 
techniques are being subjected to continuous experimentation 
and evaluation. It is this process that points to the value of 
professional periodicals for those who would profit from the 
experiences of professional leaders in the guidance field. The 
inereased interest in guidance is revealed by the number of 
non-professional magazines carrying regular or occasional 
articles dealing with occupational information and many 
phases of the guidance process. The alert teacher-counselor 
Will continuously discover new sources of current professional 
materials. 


Suggested Periodicals 

In addition to selected articles dealing 
Occupations regularly treats such 
formation, job trends, vocational 
t, follow-up, and many others. 


, Occupations Magazine? 
With the functions of guidance, 
Telated subjects as occupational in 
rehabilitation and training, placemen 

he *Books Reviewed" and "Current News" departments offer the 
teacher-counselor an opportunity to keep abreast of recent guidance 
Publications and other sources of useful materials. The professional 
nature of the articles regularly appearing in Occupations make it 
ап essential tool of the teacher, counselor, and administrator, who 
Tecognize the importance of guidance in the school’s educational 


Program. 
f the requirements and trends 


. Vocational Trends? An analysis 0 1 
In the field of occupations comprises the major features of Voca- 
tional Trends, Style and content are suitable for students and teach- 
ers. Articles and features relating to vocational opportunities, social 
and vocational adjustment, and annotations of recent books in these 
€lds, appear regularly in this publication. . 
‚ Senior Scholastic A national magazine for high-school students, 
his publication is available in a Teacher's Edition. Scholastic car- 


wes articles dealing with guidance of high-school students and a 


You The National Vocational Guidance Association, 525 W. 120th Street, New 


ork, №. Y. M tober through May. 
* Science PL sse ts 298 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
onthly, Septemb m 
; September through June. ; 
г * Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, №. Y. Monthly, 
Ptember through May. 
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department devoted to analysis of new books suitable for use by 
them. 

The Clearing House? The publishers describe The Clearing 
House as "a journal for modern junior and senior high schools." 
Contents cover a wide field of educational subjects, with occasional 
articles on guidance. 

School Activities Articles on current practices in the school 
activities program are dominant in this publication. Many of the 
articles included are closely related to guidance activities in the 
school. 

Educational and Psychological Measurement, This publication 
is devoted to articles based on studies of widely used instruments 
of educational and psychological measurement. Schools carrying on 
extensive programs of educational and psychological testing will 
find it valuable as a guidepost in the selection and interpretation 
of tests. 

Monthly Labor Review." Published by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, the Review covers a wide range of subjects related to labor. 
Articles dealing with wage and working statistics and conditions, 
labor laws and decisions, education and training of workers, cost of 
living and retail prices, and trends of employment, are among those 
regularly appearing in this publication. The teacher-counselor will 
find the Review a helpful tool in vocational counseling. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education’ This magazine will 
be helpful to teachers of the practical arts as well as to teacher- 
counselors whose special interests or functions are related to occu- 
pational information and vocational counseling. Occasional articles 
of general interest to guidance personnel and school administrators 
are included. 

The Balance Sheet? A professional journal for teachers of busi- 
ness-education subjects, Е requent articles dealing with guidance ап 


5 пог Publishing Company, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly, September through May. 

Activities Publishing Company, 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas. 
Monthly, September through May. 

7 Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

з Тһе Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Monthly, Sep- 
tember through June. ; 

9 Southwestern Publishing Company, 201 ҮҮ. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Monthly. 
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The Crippled Child:9 The atypical child presents specialized 
problems for the teacher-counselor. This magazine carries articles 
planned to assist with the guidance and education of crippled chil- 
dren, both in special schools and in communities where no separate 
arrangements are provided for the education of this group. Articles 
m pe rehabilitation and training of the handicapped appear regu- 
arly. 

_ Journal of Exceptional Children.” This publication presents spe- 

Cialized articles relating to the education and training of the excep- 
tional child. The bright child and the mentally retarded are given 
equal attention in the content of this magazine. The special prob- 
lems that youngsters above and below normal present make it 
essential that the teacher-counselor have adequate insight into the 
behavior and treatment of both categories. This publication pub- 
lishes articles prepared by persons skilled in the handling of excep- 
tional children. 
,. Readers’ Guide? An index to current professional literature. 
‘A working knowledge of the Readers’ Guide is essential for every 
teacher-counselor. New techniques, methods, and practices, are being 
continuously developed in education and guidance. The teacher- 
Counselor who has access to the Guide has an indispensable key to 
current professional developments. The Readers’ Guide with periodic 
Supplements is available in most municipal, college, and university 
ibraries, 


_ Important psychological journals. There are other helpful 
Journals published in various psychological areas. Some of the 
more useful of these publications are: 

L. G. Lowrey, M.D., 


1. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, . 

Editor. American Orthopsychiatric ‘Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, Room 916, New York 19, N. Y. Published quarterly. 

2. American Journal of Psychiatry, C. B. Farrar, M.D., Editor. 
American Psychiatric Association, 1500 Greenmount Avenue, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. Published bi-monthly. 

3. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, G. W. Allport, 
Editor. American Psychological Association, 1227 Nineteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Published quarterly. 


10 National Society for Crippled Children of the United States of America, 
Tne, Elyria, Ohio. Monthly. 
M 11 International Council for 
onthly. October through May. 
12 The Н, W. Wilson Company, 


Exceptional Children, Saranac, Michigan. 


950 University Avenue, New York 52, N: Y. 
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4. Journal of Applied Psychology, D. G. Paterson, Editor. Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, 1227 Nineteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Published bi-monthly. 

5. Journal of Clinical Psychology, F. C. Thorne, M.D., Editor. 
Medical College Building, University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vermont. Published quarterly. 

6. Journal of Consulting Psychology, Mrs. J. P. Symonds, Editor. 
American Psychological Association, 1227 Nineteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Published bi-monthly. 

7. Journal of Personality, Karl Zener, Editor. Duke University 
Press, Durham, North Carolina. Published quarterly. 

8. Journal of Social Psychology, Carl Murchison, Editor. J ournal 
Press, 2 Commercial Street, Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
Published quarterly. 

9. Mental Hygiene, G. S. Stephenson, M.D., Editor. National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 372-4 Broadway; 
Albany, New York. Published quarterly. 

10. Psychiatry, J. S. Sullivan, Editor. William Alanson White Psy- 
chiatrie Foundation, 1711 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Published quarterly. 


11. Psychometrika, A. K. Kurtz, M. W. Richardson, co-editors. 


Psychometric Society, 2539 Briarcliffe Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Published quarterly. 


Visual Aids 

Visual aids have assumed a position of major importance 
in the field of education. Recent wide usage of motion pic 
tures, film strips, and diagrammatic aids, has demonstrated 
the value of visual aids as educational vehicles. The tendency 
of many students to avoid printed materials adds to the worth 
of visual materials as media for presentation of facts about 
occupational and educational opportunities and requirements. 
Visual aids provide a realistic approach to the problem of 
awakening student interest to the need for vocational an 
educational planning. Once interest is aroused, spontaneous 
perusual of printed materials will become more evident 


Motion Pictures and Film Strips 


Visual aids have assumed a position of major importance 
in the field of education. The teacher-counselor will need tO 
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be familiar with the sources, nature, and specific purposes, of 
a wide range of visual materials now available, as well as to 
keep in close touch with trends in the direction of increased 
availability and usage of films, film strips, and diagrammatie 
aids to education. Among the most comprehensive source 
books on visual aids are the following: 


l. Directory of United States Government Films (Revised 1941). 
Educational Radio Script and Transportation Exchange, О. 8. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
This publication, which provides information on the sources of 
government films available for booking, is available on a loan 
basis. 

2. Educational Film Catalog (Fourth Revised Edition), Standard 
Catalog Series. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1944. 

3. “1000 and One,” the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films (Twen- 
tieth Annual Edition). Chicago: Educational Screen, Inc.,* 1944. 

4. Selected Educational Motion Pictures-—A Descriptive Encyclo- 
pedia. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education,*® 
1942. Periodic supplements are planned. . 

- Sources of Visual Aids for Instructional Use in Schools (Pam- 
phlet No. 80). Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1941. | Р 

6. The Victor Directory of 16 тт. Film Sources (Ninth Revised 
Edition). Davenport, Iowa: Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
1945. 


ел 


The visual aids and distributors listed below will provide 
the teacher-counselor with sources of motion pictures and film 
strips useful in the guidance program. These selected titles 
are devoted primarily to occupational information. Their pub- 
lishers are constantly adding new titles to the list. 


Castle Films.1° The titles, distributed by Castle Films, listed 
elow are those of a series of industrial films containing excellent 

Materials for the presentation to students of occupational oe 
tion in a realistic setting. All are 16 mm. motion pictures wit 
Sound: 
~ 

15 Ibid. 

1464 East Lake Street. 

15744 Jackson Place. 

18 New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
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Every Minute Counts 

Improving the Job 

Introducing the Worker on the Job 

Introducing the New Worker to 
His Job 

Maintaining Good Working Con- 
ditions 

Maintaining Quality Standards 

Maintaining Workers’ Interest 


A New Supervisor Takes a Look 
at His Job 

Placing the Right Man on the Job 

Planning and Laying Out Work 

The Supervisor as a Leader— 
Parts I and П 

Supervising Women Workers 

Supervising Workers on the Job 


Coronet Productions.17 The films distributed by this firm are 
16 mm. strips with sound. Additional vocational-guidance films are 


planned for future release. 


Aptitudes and. Occupations 
The Dairy Farm 
I Want to Be a Secretary 


Encyclopedia Britannica Film. 


Paper Making 
Safe Use of Tools 
Work of the Stock Exchange 


5, etc? Films distributed by Bri- 


tannica are 16 mm. silent. The titles listed below comprise a partial 
list of the vocational-guidance films available from this source. 


Foops 


Cattle 

Corn 

Dairies, Wisconsin 
Market Gardening 
Meat Packing 


New England Fisheries—Mackerel 
Peanuts 

Sheep, Range 

Sugar, Beet and Cane 

From Wheat to Bread 


New England Fisheries—Cod Wheat 
CLOTHING 
Cotton Growing Leather 


From Flaxes to Linen 


Woolen Goods 


Woop Ркоростз 


Making a Book 
Furniture Making 


Lumbering in the Pacific North- 
west 


From Tree to Newspaper 


MInerats 


Aluminum 

Anthracite Coal 

Bituminous Coal 

The Mining and Smelting of Cop- 
per 

Iron Ore to Pig Iron 

Lead 

Limestone and Marble 


17 Glenview, Illinois, 
18 Chicago: 20 N. Wacker Drive, 


Producing Crude Oil 
Refining Crude Ой 
Pig Iron to Steel 
Sand and Clay 
Silver 

Tableware 

Tin 
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Erpi Classroom Films. Films formerly obtainable from Erpi 
Classroom Films are now sold by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. The films usable for vocational guidance include the following: 


The Builders The New England Fisherman 
Chemistry and a Changing World The Orange Grower 

The Corn Farmer Plastic Arts 

Furniture Craftsmen Science and Agriculture 

The Machine Maker The Truck Farmer 

Metal Craft The Wheat Farmer 

The Modern Lithographer Choosing Your Vocation 


The film Choosing Your Vocation interprets vocational problems 
of a high-school boy who is making an effort to adjust himself. He 
faces his first problem when he desires money to purchase a camera. 
His first attempt at a “white collar” job is unsuccessful. Further 
research and reading convince the boy that he must enter a voca- 
tion that will permit him to utilize his special talents and interests. 
This film is accompanied by a helpful manual. 

Since homemaking employs a larger number of women than all 
other occupations combined, the following films will be found useful 
in homemaking and related subjects, as well as in vocations courses: 


Fundamentals of Diet 
Home Electrical Appliances 
Home Nursing 

Safety in the Home 


Principles of Baking 
Principles of Cooking 
Principles of Home Canning 
Digestion of Foods 

Foods and Nutrition 


Forum Films, Inc.° The two films, I Want a Job and Minutes 
Are Pennies, put out by this firm are well adapted to use in voca- 
tional guidance. They are 16 mm. sound. Schools desiring rental 
may secure them from Bell and Howell? New York, or other rental 

rms, 
Harmon Foundation?! Films distributed by the Division of 
isual Experiment of the Harmon Foundation: 


On the Farm, 16 mm. silent. 
Society for Visual Education.?? An 
extensive library of 35 mm. 


From Every Mountainside, 16 mm. 
silent. 

Nursing Is a Grand Career, 45 
frame, 35 mm. film strip. 

Nurses in the Making, 16 mm. 
Silent. 


19 Los Angeles: 8913 Sunset Boulevard. = 
20 Chicago: 1801-15 Larchmont Avenue. 

21 New York: 140 Nassau Street. 

?* Chicago: 100 East Ohio Street. 
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9. Hotel Occupations 

10. Railroad Occupations 

In addition to these two film-strip series, this distributor offers 
a number of motion pictures relating to occupational choice. In each 
occupation presented, the film shows the nature of the worker's 
duties, what training is required and where it may be secured, and 
the rewards that may be reasonably expected by the worker. They 
may be purchased from the distributor or rented from the Y.M.C.A. 
Motion Picture Bureau, New York.** 


Finding Your Life Work The Machinist and Toolmaker 
Automotive Service Nursing 

Dairying Radio and Television 

The Draftsman The Sheet Metal Worker 

The Electrician Welding 

Engineering The Woodworker 


Other Film Agencies. Many visual-aid opportunities present 
themselves to classroom teachers for providing educational and 
occupational information through school subjects. The schoo 
library should contain as many as possible of the visual-aid cata- 
logs, available upon request to issuing agencies and organizations 
like the following: 


1. Bell and Howell Company, 1801-15 Larchmont Avenue; 
Chicago, Illinois. A few vocational guidance films are avail- 
able through this distributor. A complete list of education® 
films, including those suitable for vocational guidance, wil 
be sent on request. 

2. Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York: 
N. Y. Sale or rental. ' 

3. Bureau of Mines Experiment, Experiment Station. Loan. 
Address Supervising Engineer, Graphie Services Section. 
Catalog giving a descriptive list of films and state organi- 
zations having them may be secured from U. S. Departmen 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

4. Dudley Visual Education Service, 2169 W. "Wilson Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Rental. 

5. Educational Film Library Association, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. This Association is an organization 
of educational institutions and agencies and individual ed U^ 
cators interested in the production, marketing, distribution: 


— 


24347 Madison Avenue. 
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and utilization, of audio-visual aids suitable for educational 
purposes. Titles available sent on request. 

6. State Education Departments. Not infrequently, state edu- 
cation offices maintain educational film libraries for service 
to schools. If you are not familiar with such facilities in 
your own state, information concerning them may be pro- 
cured by writing direct to your state commissioner of 
education. 

7. State Universities and Departments of Education. Many 
state universities and departments of education maintain a 
film service for the convenience of schools and other organi- 
zations. The school librarian should ascertain whether such 
services are available from either or both of these agencies. 

8. United States Department of Agriculture, Extension Service, 
Motion Pictures Section, Washington, D. C. Free. Publica- 
lication No. 451, 1941, gives an alphabetical list of films 
available, together with a list of state organizations that 
lend such films. 

9. Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Classified Film List No. 10 carries titles 
of available films on vocational guidance. 


Visual Aid Charts 


Charts and diagrams provide effective means for empha- 
Sizing the occupational value of high-school subjects and for 
Pointing out “on-the-job” opportunities for young workers. 
Students are prone to recognize only the more evident rela- 
tionships between subjects taken in high school and later 
success in the world of work. Teachers and counselors will 
find charts and diagrams helpful tools for informing students 
about work and study relationships, both in the classroom and 
through counseling interviews. 


Champaign Guidance Charts.” Twenty-five paper bound charts. 
Twelve inches by twelve inches. Separate charts printed on bristol 
board. Twenty-five different subjects are treated separately in the 
Champaign Charts, and occupations in which a knowledge of the 
Subject is required are indicated. In addition to major occupational 
— 


?5Senior High School, Champaign, Illinois 
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areas, specific jobs within each area are shown. The high-school 
subjects charted include: 


Art Vocations Electricity Metal Work 

Auto Mechanics English Music 

Biological Sciences Foreign Languages Physical Education 
Chemistry Government Physics 

Commerce History Printing 

Drafting Home Economics Sociology 
Dramatics Journalism Speech 

Economics Machine Shop Woodwork 


Mathematics 


The occupational coverage of the charts can be illustrated by 
the one depicting occupations requiring a knowledge of home есо- 
nomics. High-school students frequently regard this subject a8 
intended for the homemaker, Consequently, girls who are planning 
a career outside the family circle may exclude home economics from 
their educational programs. On the contrary, the charts point out 
the need for home-economies training in nursing, social service, de- 
signing, garment production, cosmetology, teaching, research, jour- 
nalism, institutional management, budgetary consultation, agricul- 
tural extension work, and executive positions in several business ап 
industrial enterprises. The binding on this group of charts can be 
easily removed to permit the circulation of the charts among st 
members and students. 

A section devoted to suggestions for making best use of the 
Guidance Charts will assist teachers to utilize the charts devote 
to their respective subjects, The rigidity of the bristol board charts 
makes them adaptable for single display. Many schools having the 
paper charts have found them more effective when backed with 


cardboard and displayed on bulletin boards, or when stood up 00 
appropriate tables or shelves, 


Agencies and Organizations Providing 


Educational and Occupational Information 


Adequate occupational and educational information ma~ 
terials may often be an accurate index to the school’s guidance 
program. The dual nature of guidance, matching the strengths 
and limitations of students with the requirements of occupa" 
tional and educational opportunities, renders it essential that 
every effort be made to provide adequate sources of informa" 
tion about present and future opportunities available to eve! 
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student. Local sources of facts and information are too numer- 
ous to be detailed here, but a number of national sources 
accessible to most schools are included in this chapter. 


Non-Commercial Agencies and Organizations 


American Association of University Women. Local chap- 
ters of the A.A.U.W. usually conduct activities capable of 
Supplementing the guidance program of the local high school. 
The national organization issues materials prepared for the 
Purpose of assisting local clubs to carry on organized guidance 
activities for girls. A publication of the Division of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Services of the U. S. Office 
of Education 2° lists the women’s organizations interested in 
guidance for girls. The guidance materials issued by the na- 
tional office of A.A.U.W. are available only to local chapters 


of the organization: 


Guidance Kit for A.A.U.W. Branches 
Guidance Programs for A.A.U.W. Branches 


Suggestions for Club Chairman. of Guidance , 
Collegiate and Vocational Advisory Service for High-School 
Students: A Project in Guidance Suggested for Branches of 


the A.A.U.W. 


ducation." Every teacher-coun- 
r should have at hand a current 
list of publications of the Council. The agency devotes itself 
to scientific inquiry in areas related to education and to the 
Stimulation of constructive professional activities by institu- 
tions and groups of institutions. Through conferences and in- 
Vestigations it seeks to clarify educational issues of national 


Significance, to define problems, and to enlist appropriate 


agencies for their solution. Through its publications it makes 


available the results of fact-finding research and fosters dis- 
ae 


American Council on E 
Е lor and school administrato 


„26 Margueri d Louise Moore, “Vocational Guidance for 
Girls and кеше ame ler, Related Information." Washington, D. C.: 
“perintendent of Documents, 1941. 
ashington, D. C.: 744 Jackson Place., 
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cussion and exchange of opinion aimed to improve educational 
practices and standards. The publications of the Council listed 


indicate the types of materials available with significance for 
the counselor: 


Brouwer, Paul J., Student Personnel Services in General Education, 
1944, 
This report, intended for those who work with college students— 
teachers, counselors, administrators—analyzes ways to identify and 
satisfy the needs of students through the coordinated use of fact- 


finding devices and of personnel services such as counseling, teach- 
ing, and the like. 


education, general education, recreation 


5, religion, health, 1 ilv and 
home, youth organizations, | marriage, family 


i 208, young people's coöperation in well- 
balanced community activities, and planning for the future. 


Chambers, M. M,, Youth-Serving Organizations. National Non- 
Governmental Associations, 1941. 
Completely revised and enlarged edition of this comprehensive 
reference work first published in 1937. In addition to descriptive 
material for more than 320 national non-governmental agencies; 


this volume contains useful organization charts, tables of statistics, 
and a bibliography, 
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Lloyd-Jones, Esther, Social Competence and College Students, 1940. 

Attempts in a preliminary way to see how educators might sub- 
stitute for complacence, neglect, or alarm, an effective program of 
Social education to develop meaningful social activities and social 
competence on the part of students. Describes the elements of such 
а program and suggests steps to take in organizing one. Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Cowley, W. H., Hoppock, Robert, and Williamson, E. G., Occupa- 
tional Orientation of College Students. 

Reviews conflicting theories of vocational guidance and outlines 
the major operations in occupational counseling—preparatory work, 
securing job information, diagnosing student abilities, counseling, 
placement, organization and administration of the program. Bibli- 
ography. 

Bragdon, Helen, Brumbaugh, A. J., Pillard, Basil, and Williamson, 
E. G., Educational Counseling of College Students, 1939. 
Discusses the need for student counseling, the essential data, 

counseling techniques, and administrative factors. Bibliography. 


Wanted: A Job, 1940. - 

À pamphlet for students describing personal characteristics € 
essary for job success. Prepared by a conference of business an 
district personnel officers and edited by Donald J. Shank. 


Altrusa International?3 International Altrusan. Magazine 
(monthly, October through July), which carries frequent 
articles on occupations and trends, is the only publication 
of this organization available to schools. Other prepared ma- 
terials are available to local Altrusa Clubs. Each local club, 
however, has a vocational information committee that strives 
to carry out Altrusa’s vocational-guidance goals, which are 
Stated as: (1) “to participate in community planning for the 
Counseling, training, and placement, of all individuals who 
Deed this service; and (2) to participate in programs of voca- 
tional adjustment, utilizing club facilities to the best advan- 
tage in relation to local needs.” : 2. 

American Library Association.*® This organization issues 


~ H H + 
?8 Published by Altrusa International, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
Саро, Illinois. . 
29 Chicago: 520 North Michigan Avenue. 
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Subscription Books Bulletin, a quarterly, which reviews recent 
publie actions in detail. А recent issue ?? was devoted to the 
presentation of titles and analysis of contents of some in- 
expensive occupational-information and guidance materials. 
The material in this publication is frequently related to 
guidance. 

B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau! This agency 
has available for distribution a series of pamphlets presenting 
job information. À partial list of titles is given below: 


The Career News. An eight-page periodieal of current, occupa- 
tional information. 


Careers in the Skilled Trades. 


Chart Supplement to Professional Opportunities for Jewish 
Youth. 


Jobs in Business. 

Jobs in the Civil Service. 

Job Letters. 

Professional Aspects of the Rabbinate. 

Professional Opportunities for Jewish Youth. 

Vocational Guidance Through Groups. A comprehensive loose- 
leaf manual on group vocational guidance in three parts. 

Your Job—How to Find It —How to Hold It. 


Kiwanis International. The literature prepared by Ki- 
wanis International relating to vocational-guidance activities 
is distributed only to local clubs. Vocational guidance com- 
mittees of local clubs are usually eager to собрёгаќе with all 
agencies in local communities interested in the guidance of 
students. The materials that local Kiwanis Clubs may secure 
from the national office include: 


Club Activity Suggestions for Vocational-Guidance Committees. 
Kiwanis Counselor’s Handbook. 


Business and Professional Women’s Clubs.22 Local clubs 
frequently coóperate with guidance programs in the schools. 
Publications available to schools include: 


80 January, 1944, 


31 Washington, D. C.: 1003 К. Street, N.W. 
32 New York: 1819 Broadway. 
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Vocational Kit.” 

You Have an Educational Fund. 
New Frontiers for Usefulness. 
Independent Woman.** 


This organization’s official publication is the magazine, 
Independent Woman. One of a series of articles relating to 
vocational guidance for women appears in the monthly issues 
of this magazine and many of them are available in reprints. 


A partial list of those available follows: 


TITLE or ÅRTICLE Fier IssvE 
“Are You Designing a Career?” Designing October, 1940 
“Friend to Farm Woman” Home Demonstration Мау, 1941 
“Selling Security for Tomorrow” Insurance November, 1940 
“Careers on the Labor Front” Labor Unions February, 1942 
“Definitely Women’s Work” Nu Education April, 1942 
“Nursing Is a Woman’s Job” Nursing July, 1940 
“Builders of Health Through Occupational Therapy January, 1940 
Work” 
“Women as Penologists” Penology May, 1940 
“So You Want to Be a Personnel Personnel Work February, 1941 
Worker” . 
"They Straighten Bent Twigs" Probation and Parole April, 1940 
Work 
"Keys to a Public Relations Ca- Public Relations November, 1941 
reer” 
“They Know Their Onions” Restaurant Industry September, 1942 
Oosing a Secretarial School" Secretarial School March,1941  . 
"If You Like Figures" Statistical Work December, 1939 


ry Clubs are provided 


Rotary International. Local Rota e i 
als for use in projects 


with some vocational-guidance materi p 

Sponsored by local clubs. While none of these materials are 
available for distribution to schools, local clubs frequently 
Coüperate with school counselors in developing guidance pro- 
grams in local school units. Teacher-counselors should regard 
the local Rotary Club as а community resource for developing 
Ог improving guidance programs. Most clubs maintain a voca- 
tional guidance committee interested in codperating with local 


School guidance programs. 
Meer 2888 


3з А description of the contents on request. 
24 See topic, Periodicals for the Teacher-Counselor, 
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Zonta International. While vocational guidance is not & 
major service project of Zonta, some local clubs carry on such 
projects. The Detroit Zonta Club has compiled a set of voca- 
tional guidance cards which have attracted a good deal of 
attention. The Denver Club stages a “Career” night once а 
year under the leadership of its vocational guidance commit- 
tee. In addition, a number of local clubs have assisted schools 
with guidance programs. Zonta International publishes no 
guidance materials for distribution to schools or to local clubs. 

National University Extension Association.5 The Bulle- 
tin of this Association provides a complete list of courses 
available by correspondence from forty-eight reputable col- 
leges and universities throughout the United States. The 
teacher-counselor will find this publieation useful in the case 
of counselors who wish to enroll in correspondence courses to 
augment high-school offerings. Courses offered are described 
as high-school or college level, and semester-hour cost for 
courses is listed. 

National Home Study Council.?* The Council is an ac- 
crediting agency which approves private home study schools 
in terms of their objectives, educational programs, equipment 
and organization, enrolled students, and the extent to which 
their programs achieve announced objectives. The Home 
Study Blue Book lists the private home study schools and 
courses approved by the National Home Study Council. The 
Manual of Standards for Private Home Study Schools estab- 
lishes regulations for approved schools covering text materials, 
admission requirements, financial and accounting methods, 
advertising sales policies, and reports to be made to the Coun- 
cil. The teacher-counselor will find both of these publications 
useful guidance tools. The publication, *A Code of Minimum 
Standards for the National Council of Technical Schools,” 18 
also available through the National Home Study Council. 

The non-commercial agencies and organizations listed in 


35 Bloomington, Indiana: University of Indiana. 
зе Washington, D. C.: 839 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
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the preceding pages are representative of many similar organ- 
izations, not all of which could be listed in a limited space. 
The teacher-counselor will be aware of many sources of ma- 
teriais of national, regional, and local character, that are 
peculiarly suited to the needs of a particular school. Since 
materials of this kind serve as essential tools for the guidance 
worker, every available source should be explored and drawn 
upon in a systematic manner. In general, the effectiveness of 
the teacher-counselor will be in direct relation to the exploita- 
tion of sources of information and assistance outside of the 
school. 
Federal Agencies 


Department of Agriculture. Publications on various 
phases of agriculture are available from this agency. A catalog 
of materials available, “List of Available Publications,” ?* will 
be supplied upon request. 

Е Department of Commerce.?? The Bureau of the Census 
in the U. 8. Department of Commerce is à valuable source 
of information of occupations and trends. Unfortunately, the 
Bureau has discontinued the practice of tabulating census 
data for local communities. However, the census reports by 
States are still available and supply а wealth of information 
for the separate states as well as for cities of over 100,000 
Population. From these data, basic trends for occupational 


areas can be secured. 

The Sixteenth Census, 
Presents the basic characteristics of th 
last decennial census. The data tabulated relating to the adult 
Population include employment status, class of worker, occu- 
Pation, industry, wage or salary income, hours worked per 
Week, months worked per year, duration of employment, and 
Personal characteristics of the labor force, including age, sex, 


Tace, and marital status. 


Part I, United States Summary, 
e labor force as of the 


—+—_ 
D с ое of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


38 Division of Publication, Office of the Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
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tions tending toward dominance in certain regions, thus 
revealing the limited opportunities for employment in certain 
oceupations in certain regions. These data and others con- 
cerned with occupational opportunities are significantly re- 
latéd to occupational choice and should be available to 
teacher-counselors. 

Office of Education. The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Services of the U. S. Office of Education have issued 
a number of guidance leaflets and bulletins valuable to the 
teacher-counselor. Among them are several available without 
charge upon request made directly to the Services: 


GuipaxcE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Mise. 2150. ... Occupations, 1939. Greenleaf. Annotated and in- 
dexed. 

Misc. 2590. ... 
Greenleaf, 
Mise. 3059.... 
Misc. 3100... 


A Guidance Bookshelf On Occupations, 1940. 


Guidance Books, 1942-43. Greenleaf, 

-Books on Occupations, 1944. Greenleaf. 

Mise. 2363-1..Trends in Occupations and Vocations, 1940. 
Greenleaf. 


Misc. 2363-2.. 


Choosing a School or College, 1940. Greenleaf. 
Misc. 2363-3. 


-Adult Guidance, 1940. Greenleaf. 

Mise. 2363-4. .Books on Job Finding, 1941. Greenleaf. 

Misc. 2363-5..Books on Guidance Principles, Practices, and 
Techniques, 1943. Greenleaf, 

Mise. 2536... .200 Sources of Pamphlet Materials on Occupa- 
tions, 1941. Orata and Zeran. 

Mise. 2573... . Bibliographies on Occupational Information and 
Guidance, 1941. Greenleaf and Хау 


poleon. 
Short Studies: 


Misc. 2141....Student Loan Funds, 1938. Greenleaf, 
Mise. 2267....Public High Schools Having Counselors, 1999. 
Greenleaf and Brewster. 


Misc. 2310....Source File on Vocational Guidance, 1940. Za- 
poleon. 


Mise. 2538... Occupational Dictionary—A Tool in Vocational 
Guidance, 1941. Zeran. 


Misc. 2914....Steps in a Community Occupational SurveV: 
1941. Zapoleon. 
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The U. S. Office of Education publishes various other 
documents useful in guidance, especially in the field of occu- 
pations. Certain of these publications describe occupations; 
others discuss opportunities and preparation for specific fields 
of work; and still others are compilations of selected refer- 
ences, bibliographies on occupations, or directories of schools 
and colleges where training is offered. These publications are 
available at nominal cost. They should be especially useful 
in school work for teacher-counselors who assist students with 
their vocational problems and with their selection of schools 
for further training. These publications are classified in three 
groups: (1) Occupational Information; (2) Aids in Occupa- 
tional Choice; and (3) Schools, Colleges, Training Opportu- 
nities. Orders for the purchase of publications together with 
remittance should be mailed directly to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Agriculture 
Discovering Occupational Opportunities for Young Men in Farming, 


V. D. Monograph 20, 1939. 9 pp. . 
Young Men in Farming (Hoskins), V. D. Bulletin 188, 1936. 117 pp. 


Architecture 
Guidance Leaflet No. 10, 1932. 9 pp. 
Art 

Art (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet No. 20, 1932. 12 pp. 
Bricklaying 

Bricklaying (McGarvey), V. D. Bulletin 208, 1941. 238 pp. 

Carpentry | 
Light Frame House Construction (Hambrook), V. D. Bulletin 145, 
1931. 14 pp. 


Architecture (Greenleaf), 


Chemistry 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering (Greenleaf), 
No. 19, 1932. 14 pp. 


Guidance Leaflet 


Dentistry 
Dentistry (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet No. 7, 1932. 10 pp. 


Е 
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Engineering | т 
Chemistry and Chemical Enginecring (Greenleaf), Guidance Lea 
e 
М 32. 14 pp. . е " 
ame oii (cred), Guidance Leaflet No. м УШ 
Меат Engineering (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet No. y 
"p Fire Fighting -— 
The Fire Alarm System (Cushman and Friede), V. D. Bulletin 2 
1939. 77 pp. 


m 9 
Vocational Training for Firemen (Cushman), V. D. Bulletin 199, 
1939. 36 pp. 


Forestry : 
Farm Forestry (Ross and Mattoon), V, D, Bulletin 196, 1939. 63 PP 
Forestry (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet No. 16, 1932. 11 pp. 
| Granite Cutting 


à 7, 
Granite Cutting (MeGarvey and Sherman), V. D. Bulletin 13 
1938. 251 pp. 


Grocery Business 
Conference Topics for the 


1 
Retail Grocery Business (Haas an¢ 
Kyker), 1939. 138 pp. 


Household Employment 
Duties and Responsibiliti. 


e 
es of the General Household Employ? 
(White), V. D. Bulletin 194, 1938, 32 pp. 

| Journalism 
Journalism (Greenleat), Guidance Leaflet, No. 8, 1931. 6 pp. 
Laboratory Technician 


Medicine (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet N 


о. 6, 1941. 24 pp. 
Librarianship 


Librarianship (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet N 


о. 9, 1932. 9 pp- 
Medicine 


‘Medicine (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet N 


9. 6, 1932. 9 pp. 


Merchant Marine 
‘Opportunities in the U. S. 


et 
Merchant M. arine (Zeran), V. D. Leaf 
No. 9, 1942, 15 pp. | : 

Music 


Music (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet No, 17, 1934, 15 pp- 


> — 
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Professi _ Nursing 
essional Nurses Are Needed, V. D. Leaflet No. 13, 1944. 30 pp 
Occupational Thera 
Medicine (С ру 
Medicine (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet No. 6, 1941. 24 pp. 
Optometry 
О " 
ptometry (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet No. 22, 1934, 11 pp. 
"m Osteopathy 
efe 
сорау (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet No. 23, 1936. 7 pp. 
—- Painting 
raining for thc Painting 1 Decorati ү (Sti 
mg j g and Decorating Trade (Stier), V. D. Bul- 
letin 193, 1937. 138 рр. — un 
Vout Paper Industry 
ре Training for the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
68, 1933. 247 pp. 


V. D. Bulletin 


Р Рһаппасу 
armacy (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet No. 14, 1939.?? 21 pp. 
Medici Physical Therapy Technician 

icine (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet No. 6, 1941. 24 pp. 


Plumber 


R 
elated Instructions for Plumber Apprentices (Hambrook), V. D. 


Bulletin 200, 1939. 87 pP- 
Trainin | Policeman, | 
g for the Police Service (Adams), V. D. Bulletin 197, 84 pp. 
Traini Restaurant Work 
1945 Срат Sales Personnel (Lusby 
. 274 pp. 


), YD. Bulletin 222, 


Sell; Salesman, Furniture 
ing Home Furnishings (Rau and Shaw), V. D. Bulletin 216, 


1941. 275 
Р рр. 
Stone Setting 


St ; 
one Setting (McGarvey), V- р. Bulletin 
Teaching 
. Bulletin 14, 1944. 26 pp. 


T 
a Are Needed (Greenleaf), V. D 
Teaching As a Profession (Frazier), Pamphlet No. 95. 34 pp- 


merican Pharmaceutical 


106, 1935. 226 pp. 


ds H + 
шй revision available from A Association, 
ington, D. C. 
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Veterinary 
Veterinary Medicine (Greenleaf), Guidance Leaflet No. 18, 1940. 
15 pp. 
Ams IN OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 
Agriculture 
Directing Vocational Agriculture, Day-School Students in Develop- 


ing Their Farming Programs (Ross, Clements, and Johnson), 
V. D. Bulletin No. 225, 1944. 73 pp. 


College Graduates 

Economic Status of College Alumni (Greenleaf), Bulletin 1937, 

No. 10. 207 pp. 

Guidance 

Guidance Manual for the High-school Victory Corps, Victory Corps 

Pamphlet No. 4, 1943. 37 pp. 

Job Finding 

Books on Job Finding (Greenleaf), Misc. 2363-4 (folder), 1941. 

Free. 

Occupational Bibliographies 

Occupations (Greenleaf), Misc. 2150, 1940. 12 pp. Free. 


Guidance Bookshelf on Occupations (Greenleaf), Misc. 2590, 1941. 
Free. 


Occupational Magazines 


Magazines for Wartime Counselors (Greenleaf), Misc. 2363-6 
(folder), 1943. Free. 


Occupational Surveys 
Community Occupational Surveys (Zapoleon), V. D. Bulletin 223, 
1942. 199 pp. 
Teaching 
Education of Teachers as a Function. of State Departments of Edu- 
cation (Frazier), Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 6. 119 рр: 
Education of Teachers; Selected Bibliography 1935-41 (Frazier); 
Bulletin 1941, No. 2. 60 pp. 
Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers in the Use of Visual 
Aids in Instruction. (Cook and Reynolds), Pamphlet No. 89, 
1940. 13 pp. К 
Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers in Health Education 
(Kleinschmidt), Bulletin 1942, No. 1. 117 pp. 
Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers in Conservation Edu- 
cation (Cook and Reynolds), Pamphlet No. 90, 1940. 13 рр. 
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Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 


dren (Martens), Bulletin 1937, No. 17. 57 pp. 
"Trends 


' Trends in Occupations and Vocations (Greenleaf), (folder) Mise. 


2363-1, 1940. Free. 
Women 
References and Related Information; Vocational Guidance for Girls 
and Women (Zapoleon and Moore), V. D. Bulletin 214, 1941. 
162 pp. 
Wartime Work for Girls and Women; Selected References, 1940-48 
(Moore and Zapoleon), V. D. Bulletin 227, 1944. 66 pp. 


Ѕсноогѕ, COLLEGES AND TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


Trade Schools 
Directory of Federally Aided All-Day Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Programs, Misc. 2375, 1940. 192 pp. Free. 


Secondary Schools 
Accredited Secondary Schools of the United States (Carr), Bulletin 
1939, No. 2. 179 pp. 
Supplement, Bulletin 1942, No. 3. 56 pp. 
Colleges and Universities 
Accredited Higher Institutions 40 (Ratcliffe), Bulletin 1938, No. 16. 
212 pp. (Bulletin 1944, No. 3, on press.) 
Educational Directory, 1943-44: Part III, Colleges and Universities 


(Ratcliffe and Smith). 122 pp. 

Graduate Study in Universities (John), Bulletin 1934, No. 20. 
234 pp. 

Graduate Work in Engineering (John and Hammond), Bulletin 
1936, No. 8. 113 pp. 

Handbook of College Entrance Re 
1941, No. 13. 79 pp. 

Junior Colleges (Greenleaf), Bulletin 1936, No. 3. 86 pp. 
Student Aids 

College (Greenleaf), Mise. 2363-2 (folder), 


quirements (Hinkley), Bulletin 


Choosing a School or 
1940. Free. 

College Projects for Aiding Students (Kelly and Rat 
1938, No. 9. 69 pp. 

= 
40 Out of print but available in libraries. 


сіе), Bulletin 
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Educational Directory, 1943-44: Part IV, Educational Associations 
and Directories (Bowles). 54 pp. 

Placement Services in Colleges and Universities (Anderson), Bulle- 
tin 1940, No. 12. 39 pp. 

Student Loan Funds (Greenleaf), Misc. 2141 (mimeog.), 1940. 19 
pp. Free. | . 
Working Your Way Through College (Greenleaf), V. D. Bulletin 

No. 210, 1940. 175 pp. 


Office of Education. The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Services of the U. S. Office of Education have issued 
a number of bulletins valuable to counselors and teachers. 
Among the Guidance Leaflets are the following: *1 


Architecture Electrical Engineer- Music 
Art ing Medicine 
Chemistry and Forestry Optometry 
Chemical Engi- Home Economics Osteopathy 
neering Journalism Pharmacy 
Civil Engineering Librarianship Veterinary Medicine 
Dentistry Mechanical Engi- 


neering 


A number of other publications of this office related to the 
functions of occupational information and guidance are ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of Documents: #2 

Individual Inventory in Guidance Programs in Secondary 

Schools, 1941. 
Occupational Information and Guidance Bibliography, 1940. 


Vocational Guidance for Girls and Women, References and Re- 
lated Information, 1941. 


In addition to these publications, others prepared by 
separate divisions of the U. S. Office of Education are listed 
in the Education price list of the Government Printing Office. 
Titles are available on the problems involved in the education 
of exceptional children, agricultural education, entrance re- 

41 Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Educa" 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


42 See Government Printing Office Price List No. 31, Education. Sent upon 
request. 
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quirements and financial aids for college students, adjustment 
problems of college students, the school library, home-eco- 
nomies education, industrial education, and various other sub- 
jects relative to the problems of guidance workers. 

National Labor Relations Board.*? Several publications 
dealing with the National Labor Relations Act are available. 
Federal regulations that affect the worker on his job are an 
essential part of the teacher-counselor occupational informa- 
üon file. pl 

Department of Labor.** The Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor is equipped to analyze statis- 
tics regarding occupational trends; particularly, statistics 
collected by other Federal agencies. Many of its findings are 
published in the Monthly Labor Review, which supplies re- 
prints of significant materials upon request. Teacher-coun- 
selors should become familiar with the functions and services 
of this agency so that its expanding services may be utilized 
in supplying occupational data. Oċcupational leaflets are also 
available from the Woman’s Bureau and the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 

The Office of Exhibits of the Department of Labor pub- 
lishes a series of charts and maps relating to labor problems. 
Information regarding materials currently available will be 
Supplied on request to this office. 

War Manpower Commission. The Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis of the War Manpower Commission has pre- 
Pared a number of publications on occupational information. 
Chief among these publications is the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. A brief description of this publication follows: 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

In addition to being a valuable source of job definitions for 
teacher-counselors and students, the Dictionary demonstrates the 
Vast number and kinds of jobs in which Americans earn their 
lvings, 


“8 Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Part I, Definition of Titles.” men 
Defines 17,452 separate occupations, known by 29,744 job titles, 

in terms of duties performed on the job, and gives occupational codes 

for the jobs. It is easily referred to as a source of job information. 


“Part II, Group Arrangement of Occupational Titles and Codes." 

Presents the structure of the United States Employment Service 
Occupational Classification. It lists the titles defined in the Dic- 
tionary and the codes assigned to them in such a manner that they 
form related groups of occupations. These are arranged into major 
groups, divisions, and subdivisions. 


“Supplement to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Edition II.” 

This volume is an extension of Parts I and III of the Dictionary 
and contains essentially the same format. It supersedes all pre- 
viously released supplementary information. It defines 4,201 addi- 
tional occupations, known by 6,619 job titles, in terms of the duties 
performed on the jobs. 


“Part ТУ. Entry-Occupational Classification” (rev. October, 1944). 

Presents structure and techniques for classification of applicants 
for entry into occupations that are new to them, including appli- 
cants who have had no prior work experience and those who desire 
to change their accustomed occupations. 


The major occupational groups and their chief subdivisions are: 
1. Professional and managerial occupations: 
a) Semi-professional occupations 
b) Managerial and official occupations 
2. Clerical and sales occupations 
a) Clerical and kindred occupations 
b) Sales and kindred occupations 
3. Service occupations 
a) Domestic-service occupations 
b) Personal-service occupations 
c) Protective-service occupations 
d) Building-service workers and porters 
4, Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and kindred occupations 
a) Agricultural, horticultural, and kindred occupations 
b) Fishing occupations " 
c) Forestry (except logging) and hunting and trapping 
occupations 
. Skilled occupations 
. Semi-skilled occupations 
. Unskilled occupations 


SI Ct 


ee 
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The Division of Occupational Analysis also has available 
a series of job descriptions that outline in non-technical lan- 
guage the duties, work performed, equipment used, job rela- 
tionships, and qualifications for employment, of the oceupa- 
tions found in the given industries. The titles below represent 
a partial list of available job descriptions: *° 


Bakery Products Industry, 1 vol., 332 pp., ill. 

Cleaning, Dyeing, and Pressing Industry, 1 vol., 374 pp., ill. 

Construction Industry, 5 vols., 1,539 pp., ill. 

Confectionery Industry, 1 vol., 250 pp., ill. 

Cotton Textile Industry, 1 vol., 380 pp., ill. 

Domestic-Service and Personal-Service Occupations, 1 vol., 261 
pp. 

Garment Manufacturing Industry, 1 vol., 237 pp., ill. 

Hotel and Restaurants, 2 vols., 479 pp., ill. 

Industrial Service and Maintenance Occupations, 1 vol., 265 pp. 


Job Foundries, 1 vol., 336 pp., ill. 

Job Machine Shops, 1 vol., 196 pp., ill. 

Laundry Industry, 1 vol., 291 pp., ill. | 
Lumber and Lumber Products Industries, 1 vol., 347 pp., ill. 


Retail Trade, 3 vols., 743 pp., ill. 


Job Family Series. The Job Family Series show groups of 
Occupations related to selected occupations or to the major 
Occupations in selected industries. Because of similarities in 
Worker qualification requirements as reflected in work done, 
Materials, tools, machines and work-aids used, and worker 
characteristics required, these jobs are regarded as members 
of the same occupational family. 


. There are two job family ser 
tional” in that the releases give occupations related to other 


Specific occupations. The other series is “industrial” in that 
the releases give occupations related to the several occupa- 
tions in a specific industry. The Occupational Series is desig- 
nated by the letter “O” preceding the serial number and the 
Thdustrial Series by the letter “I.” 
wren a 


rnment Printing Office, Washington, 


ies: One series is “occupa- 


45 Superintendent of Documents, Gove 


Dc 
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New releases in the Job Family Series are prepared fre- 
quently. А complete list of all job information materials 
released by the agency may be secured upon request.*9 

A series of job descriptions issued in pamphlet form may 
be secured upon request.*7 The list of free job descriptions 
include: 


Airplane Woodworker Patternmaker, Wood 
Armature Winder Pipe Coverer 

Blacksmith Pipe Fitter 

Boatbuilder, Wood Planer Operator 
Boilermaker, Loftsman Plumber 

Canvas Worker Scaffold Builder, Wooden 
Carpenter, Fairing Shaper Operator 
Coppersmith Sheet-Metal Installer 
Coremaker Shect-Metal Worker 

Die Maker Shipfitter 

Diver Surface-Grinder Operator 
Dock Master Tool Designer 

Drop Hammer Operator Turret Lathe Operator 
Electrician Welder 

Electrician, Airplane ' Welder, Acetylene 
Electrician, Shop Welder, Arc 
Engine-Lathe Operator Welder, Combination 
Machinist Welder, Spot 

Milling Machine Operator Wood Calker 


Patternmaker, Metal 


Commercial Agencies 


Bellman Publishing Company, Inc.‘ This publisher has 
in process of preparation a series of seventy-five vocational 
and professional monographs. Each monograph is accredited 
to a prominent person in the particular field covered. More 


than fifty of the monographs are available now, and the re- 
maining titles are to become available 


soon. 
Library Work Music 
Journalism Accounting 
Business Administration Forestry 
Medicine Dentistry 
Hotel Business Direct Mail Advertising 


26 Address request to the Division of Occupational Analysis, War Man 
power Commission, Washington, D. C. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Boston: Six Park Street. 
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Agriculture 

Teaching 

Beauty Culture 

Engineering 

Cooking 

Costume Design 

Occupational Therapy 

Religion 

Social Work 

Osteopathy 

Law 

Retailing 

Mining Engineering 

Advertising 

Office Machines 

The Iron and Steel Industry 

Planning Jobs and Jobs in Plan- 
ning 

The Navy, Coast Guard and Mer- 
chant Marine 

Mechanical Engineering 

Adult Education 

The Telegraph Industry 

Interior Decoration 


Electrical Manufacturing 

Metallurgy 

Air Conditioning 

The Petroleum Industry 

Fine and Applied Arts 

Restaurant Business 

Chiropody 

Modeling 

Management Engineering 

Nursing 

The Pulp and Papcr Industry 

The Railroad Industry 

The Program Side of Radio 

The Government Service 

The Meat Packing Industry 

The Drug and Cosmetics Indus- 
{ту 

Chemical Engineering 

The Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Industry 

Secretarial Science 

Pharmacy 

The Motion Picture Industry 


Banking 


Commonwealth Book Company. The Commonwealth 


Vocational Guidance Monograph Library contains seventy- 
five monographs on vocations. Originally issued in three series 
(A, B, and C) of twenty-five monographs each, selection of 
titles is now permitted. Series A and B were revised or 
supplemented in 1938 and Series C was issued the same year. 
The three series include monographs on the following occu- 


Pations: 


SERIES A 
Air Conditioning 
Auto and Garage Ser- 
vice 
Baking 
Barbering 
eauty Culture 
Chain Store Manage- 
ment 
Chiropody 
Circulating Library 
M anagement 
as 


Serres В Series C 
Airplane Mechanics Advertising 
‘Automotive Mechanics Brick Layer 
Bee Keeping Corsetier 
Carpentry and Mill- Electrician 

work Forestry 
Cleaning and Dyeing Interior Decorator 
Confectioner Lithographer 
Dairying Millinery 
Dietitian Nursing 
Drafting and Designing Optometry 
Hotel Industry Painter 


*9 Chicago: 80 East Jackson Boulevard. 
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Serres A 


Dressmaking and Al- 
terations 

Jewelry Designing and 
Engraving 

Laboratory Technician 

Mechanical Dentistry 

Mortician 

My Lifework 

Office Machine Opera- 
tion 

Personnel Management 

Postal Service 

Photography 

Printing Salesmanship 

Radio and Television 

Restaurant Manage- 
ment 

Retail Meat Dealer 

Secretaryship 

Social Service 

Watchmaking and Re- 
pairing 


INFORMATION AND 


Serres В 


Hostess 

Landscape Gardening 
and Tree Surgery 

Laundry Business 

Machine Shop Mechan- 
ics 

Market Gardening and 
Truck Farming 

Mining (Coal and Iron) 

Mining (Petroleum and 
Metals) 

Poultry Raising 

Retail Merchandising 

Railroading (Commer- 
cial) 

Railroading (Mechan- 
ical) 

Stock Raising 

Tool and Die Maker 

Welding 


ASSISTANCE 


Seres C 
Physical Education 
Plasterer 
Plumber 
Printer 
Real Estate and Insur- 
ance 

Shocmaking and Re- 
pairing 

Silversmith 

Tailoring 

Telegraphy 

Telephony 

Theatre 

Travel Bureau 

Warehouse and Storage 


Institute for Research." The Institute offers a series of 
occupational monographs for sale in groups as indicated. A 


progressive scale of discounts applies, beginning with quanti- 
ties of five or more groups. 


Group A 


Commercial and Industrial Art 
as a Career 

Careers in Geology . 

Chemistry and Chemical Engi- 
neering as Careers 

Advertising as a Career 


Grover D 


- The Diplomatic Service as а 


- Journalism as a Career 
- General Agriculture as а Ca- 


- Horticulture as a Career 
- Animal Husbandry as a Career 


Group E 
Forestry as a Career 


14. 
1. Selecting a Career 
2. Civil Engineering as a Career 15. 
3. Biological Work as a Carcer 16. 
4. Accountancy as a Career 
5. Interior Decoration asa Career 17. 
6. Physical Education as a Career 
7. Law as a Career 1 
Group B Career 
8. Librarianship as а Career 19 
9. Publishing as a Career 20. 
10. Dentistry as a Career reer 
11. Music as a Career 21 
12. Architecture as a Career 22. 
Group C 
13. Landscape Architecture as a 93. 
Career 24. 


50 Chicago: 537 South Dearborn Street. 


Home Economics as a Career 


53. 
54, 
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. Nursing as a Career 
. Medicine as a Career 
. Optometry as a Career 


Group Е 


3. Osteopathy as a Career 
. Hospital 


Management as a 


Career 


. Investment Banking as a Ca- 


reer 


- Banking as a Career 
. Manufacturing as a Career 


GnovP б 


- Salesmanship as а Career 
. Hotel. Management as а Ca- 


reer 


. Personnel Work in Commerce 


and Industry as а Career 


- Mechanical Engineering as а 


Carcer 


. Electrical Engineering as a Ca- 


reer 


Group Н 


. Acoustical Engineering as a 


Career 


- Aviation as a Career 

. Careers in Life Insurance 

- Hospital Dietetics as a Career 
‚ Criminological Work as a Ca- 


reer 
Group І 


- Social Work as a Career 

- Pharmacy as a Career 

‚ Statistical Work—Carcers 
. Clay Working as a Career 
- Photography as a Career 


Group J 


- Merchandising as a Career 
- Dramatic Art as a Career 
. Recreation Leadership as a Ca- 


Teer 


- Consular and Foreign Trade 


Services as Carcers 


- Teaching as a Career 


Group К 
Farm Management as а Ca- 
reer 
Beauty Shop Management as 
а Career 


55. 
56. 
57. 


-I 
m 


73. 
74. 


75. 
76. 


77. 


Women’s Apparel Shop Man- 
agement as a Career 

Garage Management as a Ca- 
reer 

Construction Contracting as a 
Career 


Group L 


. Careers in Government Ser- 


vice 


. Careers in Radio 
. Trafic Management as a Ca- 


reer 


. The Diesel Engine—Careers 
. Careers in the Petroleum In- 


dustry 


Group М 


. Careers in the Florist Industry 
. Private and Social Secretary- 


ship as a Career 


. Book Store Operation as a Ca- 


reer 


. Commercial and Trade Asso- 


ciation Secretaryship as a 
Career 


. Air Conditioning as a Career 


Group N 


. Career as a Laboratory Tech- 


nician 


„ Restaurant and Tea Room Op- 


eration as a Career 


. The Dry Cleaning Industry— 


Careers " 
Veterinary Medicine as a Ca- 


теет . 
Mortuary Operation as a Ca- 
reer 


Grove О 
Vocational and Educational 
Counseling as a Career 
Real Estate Management as a 
Career 
Career as a Personal Shopper 
Metallurgical Engineering as a 
Career 
Careers in Aeronautics (non- 


flying) 
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. Career as a Merchandise Buyer 
. Dairy Farming as a Career 
. Careers in the Dairy Products 


Industry 


. Ceramic Enginecring as a Ca- 


reer 


. Exploring as a Career 


Grover Q 


. Sanitary Enginecring as a Ca- 


reer 


. Meteorology as a Career 
. Fuel Technology as a Career 


(Coal) 


. Career as a Dental Hygienist 
. Gift and Art Shop Operation 


as a Career 


Group R 


. School Music as a Career 
. Careers in the Theatre 
. Motion Picture Theatre Op- 


eration as a Career 


. Careers in Museum Work 


Mining Engineering as a Ca- 
reer 
Grour S 


‚ Popular Music as a Career 

‚ Career as a Purchasing Agent 
. Career as a Credit Manager 

. Career as a Home Economist 


in the Food Field 


. Art as a Career 


Group T 


. Cost Accounting as a Career 

‚ Careers in Fashion Designing 

. Public School Administration 
as a Career 

. Drugstore Operation as a Ca- 
reer 

. Occupational Therapy as a 
Career 


Group U 


. Career as a Public Account- 


ant (C.P.A.) 


. Surgery as a Career 
. Careers in Anesthesia 
106. 


Kindergarten Work as а Ca- 
reer 


107 
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. Industrial Designing as a C'a- 


reer 
Grove V 
. Office Management as a Ca- 
reer 


- Physical Therapy as a Career 

. Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Specialists—Careers 

. Carecrs in Fire and Casualty 
Insurance 

‚ Textile Designing as a Career 


Своор W 


. Careers in Electrical Wiring 


and Electrical Contracting 


. Careers in Plumbing and 


Plumbing Contracting 


. Career as a Bookkeeper 
. Psychiatry as a Career 
. Men's Furnishings Store Op- 


eration as a Career 


Grour X 


‚ Editorial Work as a Career 
. Arts and Crafts—Careers 
. Careers Resulting from Rural 


Electrification 


. Radio-Music Store Operation 


as a Career 


. Career as an Aviation Me- 


chanic 


Group Y 


. Careers in the United States 


Army 

- Careers in the Naval Ser- 
vices of the United States 

. Careers in the F.B.I. 

- Clerical Careers in Govern- 
ment Service 

- Careers for Women in Fac- 
tory Work 


Group Z 

. Flying Careers in the United 
States Air Forces 

- Careers in the Armored Force 

- A Career in the United States 
Marine Corps 

. A Career in the United States 
Coast Guard 


— 
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132. Careers in the United States 
Merchant Marine 


SR15. C'areers in the United States 
Employment Service 


Своср AA 


Group SR 133. Careers for Women as Adver- 
SR 5. A Carcer as a Medical Rec- tising Copy Writers 
ords Librarian 134. Carecrs for Women in Adver- 


SR 6. Ground Carecrs in the tising Art 
United States Army Air 135. Careers for Women in Office 
Corps Work 

SR13. Careers in the American 136. Careers for Women in Public 
Red Cross Relations Work 

SR14. Career as an X-Ray Tech- 137. Careers for Women with the 
nician Air Lines 


‘Occupational Index: The index is a quarterly bibliography of 
new books, pamphlets, and magazine articles that are sources of 
Occupational information. Each reference is annotated and indexed 
by subject with recommended references identified by a star in the 
margin. Bound volumes of back Indexes to 1937 are available for 
1937, 1938, 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1944. 

Occupational Abstracts. Ten published each year. These ab- 
stracts are six- to sixteen-page leaflets on occupations, published at 
the rate of ten each year. Current abstracts describe occupations for 


‘Which the publishers expect the chances of future employment to be 


favorable. The facts given in each abstract include: Nature of the 
Work, Abilities and Training Required, Entrance and Advancement, 
Earnings, Number and Distribution of Workers, Trends, Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages, and Sources of Further Information, 
The series of Occupational Abstracts already published include 


descriptions of: 


Accountant Bricklayer Dietetics 
dvertising Building Contractor Electrician 
tr Conditioning Engi- Butcher . Electric Lineman 
neer Bus and Truck Driver Electronics 
Architect Cabinetmaker Farming , 
Automobile Salesman Carpenter . Free Lance Writer 
Aviation Children’s Librarian Funeral Director 
aker City and County Man- Garage Mechanic 
Banking ager Gasoline Filling Sta- 
arber City Fireman tions . 
Beekeeping Dental Hygiene Industrial Chemist 
acksmith Dental Mechanic Insurance Salesman 
00k Illustration Dentist pois Беш 
ookkeepin Detective ou у 
ойе Diesel Engines Landscape Architect 


51 New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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inotype Operator Physical Therapy Teaching 
EM: Plasterer Telegraph Operator 
Milliner Plastics Television 
Motion Picture Actor Plumbing Undertaker 
Music Police Officer Veterinarian 
Occupational Therapy Public Health Nursing Vocational Counselor 
Office Machine Opera- Radio Service Vocational Rehabilita- 
tor Real Estate tion 
Painting Rural Teacher Welder 
Patternmaker Starting a Business Window Display 
Pharmacy Sheet Metal Worker 
Photography Stenographic Work 


Science Research Associates.°? A number of books, peri- 


odicals, forms, and materials prepared especially for teacher- 
counselors, are available from this research organization. Its 
offerings include occupational information publications, pro^ 
fessional books for teacher-counselors, tests, and guidance 
forms. Below is a partial list of its publications and materials: 


Occupational Information System. A monthly career-information 
service for schools, libraries, and other 


designed to present a comprehensive 
trends. Three different “System” plans are offered; each plan pro- 
vides the same publications and research service, the cost increasing 
as additional numbers of separate publications are added. All pub- 


lications issued from September through May. The nine parts of the 
System consist of: 


a) “Vocational Trends,” 
facts of the vocational outlo 


youth-serving organizations; 
picture of current occupation 


A magazine providing the essential 
ok, written for student consumption 
Contains articles on social and vocational adjustment, forecasts 
of the educational and occupational world, and monthly columns 
on timely vocational subjects. : 

b) “Occupational Briefs,” (Four to seven titles monthly ; 
fifty issued during one year.) Four-page leaflets describing 10 
fields of major importance. Each covers requirements and qua т 
fications, training, income, typical work involved, and addition? 
references. A partial list of titles follows: 


Accountants, Bookkeepers, Cashiers 
Agents апа Credit Workers 
Aircraft Makers 

Apprentices 

Architects 


Auto Sales and Service Workers 
Aviation Jobs 

Barbers and Beauticians 
Bookstore Workers 

Brick and Stone Masons 

52 Chicago 4: 228 South Wabash Avenue. 
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Building Maintenance Workers 

Carpenters 

Cattle Farmers 

Chemists 

Civil Engincers 

Cleaning and Dyeing Workers 

Clergymen and Religious Workers 

Clothing Manufacturing Workers 

Coal Miners 

College Professors 

Commercial Travelers 

Dairy Farmers 

Diplomatic Service Workers 

Draftsmen. 

Editors and Reporters 

Electrical Engincers 

Electricians and Electrical Work- 
ers 

Electronics 

Executives 

Farm Laborers 

Food Store Workers 

Foremen 

Foresters 

P'oundrymen 

Funeral Directors 

Furniture Workers 

General and Auto Mechanics 

General Farmers 

Home Economists 

House to House Canvassers 

Household Workers 

Iron and Steel Workers 

Interior Decoration and Window 
Display 

Jobs in Government 

Laboratory Technicians 
andscapers, Nurserymen, Florists 

Laundry Workers 

Leather Workers 
ongshoremen and Stevedores 

Lumbermen 

Machinists 

Mechanical Engineers 


с) “Vocational Guide. 


listing and indexing current pub i 
pational and guidance subjects. During а 
tations on about 900 different current oecup 
books, articles, pamphlets, and monographs, 
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Nonferrous Metal Workers 

Office Clerks 

Office Machine Operators 

Paint and Varnish Workers 

Paper and Pulp Workers 

Personnel Workers 

Photographers 

Physicians and Surgeons 

Plastics Workers 

Plumbers and Steamfitters 

Postal Workers 

Poultrymen and Fruit Farmers 

Practical Nurses 

Public Administration 

Public Relations Workers 

Purchasing Agents and Buyers 

Radio Jobs 

Railroad Workers 

Recreation Workers 

Rubber Workers 

Sheet Metal Workers 

Shipbuilders 

Shoe Repairmen 

Social Workers 

Stenographers and T ypists 

Tailors and Dressmakers 

Teachers 

Telephone and Telegraph Line- 
men 

Telephone and Telegraph Opera- 
tors 

Therapists 

Textile Workers 

Tobacco Workers 

Tool and Die Makers 

Trained Nurses 

Transportation Equipment Work- 
ers 

Truck and Bus Drivers 

Truck Farmers 

Variety Store Workers 

Vocational Rehabilitation Work- 
ers 

Welders 


» A monthly bibliographical magazine 


lications and materials on occu- 
year it carries anno- 
ational and guidance 
particularly empha- 
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sizing publications that are free or inexpensive and readily avail- 
able. к 
d) "Occupational Reprints and Abstracts,” 53 (Three eios ie 
each month.) These reprints are current vocational ea 
from publications and sources not always easily available 
schools. bes 
€) “Guidance Posters.” (One each month.) Attractive, tw i 
color posters for bulletin board, library, counsclor’s office, hi 
hall, designed to encourage young people to give serious though 
to the need for vocational planning. oe 
f) “Guidance Newsletter.” A four-page news release ie 
preting events in the guidance world and presenting news of the 
field. The Newsletter combines an open forum with teacher 
lesson and discussion aids, which suggest student activities suit- 


able for a guidance program and point out practical uses for 
other System materials. 


g) “Research Service.” 
ers). A consultive service, 
reports on occupational s 
seem available. 

h) “The Hundred Best.” 
scribers.) A bonus list of the y 
pensive occupational and voca 

i) “Professional Item.” (Published e 


(Available only to System subscrib- 
which may be called upon for pe im 
ubjeets on which no printed materia 


ques or providing materials to be used іп coun- 
seling. In 1943-44, the profession 


pational Filing Plan. In 1944- 


posed of а combination of Several books, including Frontier 


orkbook and Occupa- 


Professional publications and materials for teacher-counselors. 
Through these publieations, Science Research Associates а 
to outline and explain the best of current guidance practices, ud 
ization ideas, and techniques. Listed below are some of the m! 


practical of these publications. 


i а ; stem 
a) Occupational Filing Plan. A simple vertical ee 
that provides for logical arrangement of occupationa 


TA list of titles available from the publisher. 
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tion, doing away with involved coding and filing systems. It 
consists of two parts—a guidebook, How to Build an Occupa- 
tional Information Library, and 75 file folders accompanied by 
15 Out-cards. The guidebook presents a classification system for 
а vocational file, by grouping occupations into 75 major job areas 
and recommending filing categories for more than 1,000 occupa- 
tions most frequently inquired about by young people. Appro- 
priate headings to be used on folders for supplementary guidance 
materials of a non-vocational nature are also suggested. In addi- 
tion, the guidebook discusses the purpose of collecting such 
materials, surveys various other vocational filing plans pre- 
Viously developed, and lists sources of occupational information. 
The file folders cover the 75 major job fields listed for the voca- 
tional file in the guidebook. "See also” references to related 
fields are printed on the tabs for cross-reference purposes, The 
Out-cards are for recording the loan of folders or individual pub- 

- lications, All occupational information materials included in the 
System are keyed for easy filing. | А 

b) Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance 
Program, John С. Darley, Director, University Testing Bureau, 
University of Minnesota. This book is a simple outline of the 
main elements of counseling, written in an interesting, under- 
standable manner. The book discusses items of information the 
teacher-counselor must know about the student and gives sug- 
gestions for obtaining and using this information. Special em- 
phasis is put upon the discussion in non-technical language of 
the main elements of statistics and testing. 

c) Frontier Thinking in Guidance, edited by John R. Yale, 
Executive Editor, Science Research Associates. This book is a 
collection of significant writings of a number of the foremost 
workers in guidance and education, including John M. Brewer, 
Раш B. Jacobson, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Donald G. Paterson, 
Floyd W. Reeves, Carl R. Rogers, Carroll L. Shartle, Glenn E. 
Smith, E. G. Williamson, and others. Planned to cover some of 
the pressing problems confronting guidance people today, this 
anthology deals with such timely questions as are indicated b 
the following topics: Education Prepares to Increase Guidance 
Services; Guidance Comes of Age; School Guidance Prosrams 
in Operation; Undertaking Readjustment of the Veteran; "Tools 
for the Guidance Worker; and The Counselor Obtains Additional 
Training. 0 | 

d) Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales, А guidance tool, 


p — 
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composed of a number of materials, which was developed to help 
the counselor learn: (1) requirements for 430 major occupations 
in terms of 6 important abilities—academie, mechanical, social, 
clerical, musical, and artistic; (2) occupations that require one 
or more outstanding abilities; (3) which occupations require 
similar ability patterns. Materials include a handbook, The 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales, which presents the above 
information in concise form; a Counseling Profile, which is an 
ingenious circular instrument, somewhat similar to a slide rule 
in operation, with which the student’s vocational choice may 
quickly be evaluated according to his major abilities and meas- 
ured interests; and a pad of 300 Individual Counseling Record 
forms, on which the teacher-counselor сап note information 
obtained during guidance interviews. 

e) SRA Vocational Information Kit. This is an adaptation 
of the Army Vocational Information Kits, prepared for use in 
schools and other civilian organizations. It is a completely assem- 
bled vertieal occupational information library, containing all 
library supplies, plus 240 occupational publications covering 
more than 100 occupations. Comes ready for installation in a file 
drawer. Materials included are: One complete Occupational 
Filing Plan, composed of 75 vocational fields, 15 Out-cards, and 
one user's handbook, How to Build an Occupational Information 
Library; plus 240 pamphlets and leaflets selected from the 
Science Research Associates’ list of American Job Series Occu- 
pational Monographs, Occupational Reprints and Abstracts, 
Occupational Briefs of Postwar Job Fields, and Occupational 
Outlines. All publications included come filed according to sub- 
ject, and, to facilitate refiling, are either stamped or stenciled 
with the title of the folder in which they belong. Mimeographe 
directions for use and suggestions for expanding the Kit are 
included with each Kit. 


Guidance Plans and Methods. A group of books that present 
current guidance practices, organization ideas, and techniques. In- 
tended for use by teachers, vocational counselors, and personne 
workers. Each publication is a complete and separate unit: 


a) Analytical Devices in Guidance and Counseling, Н. А. Rich- 
ardson. | | 

b) Establishing а Class in Occupations, Mildred 
Billings. | ds 

c) Giving Information about Occupations, Gertru 


Lincoln 


Forrester. 
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d) Guiding Students in the Development of Personality, Verl А. 
Teeter, and Effie О. Stanfield. 

е) The Nature and Use of Reading Tests, Arthur E. Traxler. 

f) Operating a Placement Program, Baird F. Cox, W. Robert 
Farmsworth, and Benjamin J. Berry. 

&) Preparing for Vocational and Avocational Life, Verl A. 
Teeter, and Effie O. Stanfield. 

h) School Courses and Related Careers, Otto P. Bacher and 
George K. Berkowitz. 


Guidance Forms: 


a) Entrance Questionnaire and Experience Record. Designed to 
focus the attention of the student on planning for high school as 
Well as to provide the high school with significant data about the 
student. Provides the school with pertinent background data ob- 
tained from the student, his parents, and his elementary-school 
teachers, | 

b) Individual Guidance Record. An instrument for obtaining 
and recording such data about the individual student as Family 
Background, Health and Physical Record, High-School Interests 
and Activities, and Personality and Character Ratings. 

с) Aids to Self-Analysis and Vocational Planning Inventory. 
Designed to assist the teacher-counselor in obtaining supplementary 
information for counseling purposes, and to help the student to 

ecome aware of and to integrate interests and abilities in making 
educational and vocational plans. | 

d) Cumulative Guidance Record. Ап instrument for helping 
teachers and counselors integrate guidance programs by providing 
& cumulative record of each student. It is arranged in chart form 
and organized into the following general classifications: Personal 
апа Family Data, Achievement Data, Personality Ratings, Test 
Results, Interests and Activities, and Employment and Follow-up 
Records. The Manual of Directions explains how the Record can be 
used, with emphasis on its significance in guidance' and counseling. 

Occupational I nformation Publications: 

a) American Job Series Occupational Monographs. These pub- 
lications are 6 by 9 inches in size, 48 or 56 pages in length. Each 
covers an important occupational field or general employment sub- 
ject. The general таопортаннв deal with such topics as techniques in 
job hunting and development of personality. Those monographs 
dealing with specific occupations are designed to provide the essen- 
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tial information a young person needs in considering a field of work 
as a possible life career, such as: history of the occupation, types 
of workers employed and descriptions of their tasks, training nec- 
essary, wages and earnings, and so forth. A partial list of titles 
includes: 


Advertising as an Occupation 
Jobs in the Aircraft Industry 
A Job in Banking 

Your Future in Chemistry 
Clerical Occupations 

A Career in Engineering 
Careers in Forestry 
Opportunities in Farming 
Jobs in the Foundry 
Highway Jobs 

Jobs in Horticulture 
Household Workers 

How to Choose a Career 
How to Get THE Job 
Instrument Makers 

Jobs in Labor Relations 


Jobs in the Machine Shop 

The Fields of Personnel Work 

Your Personality and Your Job 

Photography as a Vocation 

Employment Trends in the Print- 
ing Trades 

Careers in Public Hcalth 

Occupations in. Radio 

Occupations in Rubber 

Jobs in Rural Journalism 

Jobs in Rural Service 

Opportunities for Statistical 
Workers 

Teaching as a Career 

Careers in Wildlife Management 

Women’s Work and the War 


b) Occupational Outlines on America’s Major Occupations. 
Four-page descriptions of the 100 dominant vocations in modern 
American life, in which three-fourths of all workers are employed. 
Each occupation is described in a separate Outline; entire group 
covers approximately 425 pages. Bound in a loose-leaf cover, sepa- 
rate titles are removable for individual study. List of occupations 


covered includes: 


PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 

Actors and Showmen 

Artists 

Chemists and Metallur- 
gists 

Clergymen 

College Professors 

Dentists 

Draftsmen 

Editors and Reporters 

Engineers, Civil 

Engineers, Electrical 

Engineers, Mechanical 

Jobs in Government 

Lawyers and Judges 

Musicians 

Photographers 

Physicians and Surgeons 

Social Workers 


T'eachers 
Trained Nurses 


Proprietors, MANAGERS, 
AND OFFICIALS 

Bank Workers 

Cattle Farming 

Dairy Farming 

Fruit Farming 

General Farming 

Truck Farming 

Filling Station Opera- 

tors 
Real Estate Agents 
Stock Brokers 


CLERICAL AND SALES 
Workers 
Accountants 
Agents and Collectors 


Bookkeepers and Cash- 
iers 

Clerks in Offices — 

Clothing Store Work- 
ers 

Commercial Travelers 

Department Store 
Workers 

Drug Store Workers 

Food Store Workers .— 

Furniture Store Work- 
ers i 

Insurance Agents 

Messengers and ofice 
Boys 

Office Machine Opera" 
tors : 

Postal Service 

Salesmen and Sales- 
women 
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Stenographers and 
Typists 

Telegraph Operators 

Telephone Operators 

Variety Store Workers 


CRAFTSMEN 


Auto Mechanics 

Aviation Jobs 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Brick and Stone Ma- 
sons 

Carpenters 

Compositors and Type- 
setters 

Electricians 

Foremen 

General Mechanics 

Machinists 

Molders and Founders 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Plumbers and Steamfit- 
ters 

Radio Jobs 

Railroad Workers 


Shoemakers 
Slationary Engineers 
Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Tool and Die Makers 


OPERATIVES 


Apprentices 

Chauffeurs and Truck 
Drivers 

Coal Miners 

Dressmakers and Seam- 
stresses 

Laundry Workers 

Oil and Gas-well Work- 
ers 

Operatives 

Sailors and Deck Hands 

Stationary Firemen 

Strect Railway Jobs 

Telephone and Tele- 
graph Linemen 


Welders 


Domestic SERVICE 
Workers 


Household Workers 
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PnorecrivE SERVICE 
Workers 
Firemen 
Policemen 
Soldiers and Sailors 
OTHER SERVICE 
Workers 
Barbers 
Beauticians and Mani- 
curists 
Building Maintenance 
Cleaning and Pressing 
Shop Workers 
Cooks 
Porters 
Practical Nurses 
Waiters and Waitresses 
LABORERS 
Farm Laborers 
Fishermen and Oyster- 
men 
Longshoremen and 
Stevedores 
Lumbermen 
Road Building and Re- 
pair Workers 
Teamsters 


Unskilled Laborers 


Occupational Workbooks and Survey Forms: 
Workbook, Milton E. Hahn and Arthur H. 


а) Job Exploration 
Brayfield. A new workbook, 
and colleges, built around the idea t 


realistic conception of the world of work by m 


tional experiences of neighbors, 
The Workbook consists of a series of fourt 
help students find the answers to questions 


suitable for use both in high schools 
hat the student can obtain a 
aking use of the voca- 
friends, and local business men. 
een projects designed to 
about how to choose a 


Career, how to get а job, what training is needed, and how to succeed 


оп the job. The Workbook is va 


luable for the following reasons: 


(1) it provides for the use of the community as an occupational lab- 


oratory for the school; (2) it intro 
Job problems, thus making guidance real; 
how to meet their individual 
Job; and (4) it is adaptable in t 
guidance program or 


To help teachers 


Pational Laboratory Manua 


problems— specifically, 
hat it may be included in an existing 
be used as the basis for а new course. 

use the Workbook most effectively, an Occu- 
1 for Teachers containing complete in- 


duces students to the reality of 
(3) it shows students 


how to get a 
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structions for teaching the course, is available. Many practical sug- 
gestions are offered to the teacher-counselor. The Manual tells how 
to use the Workbook in the school guidance program, explains why 
it can be useful, and shows how to organize such a program. Various 
counseling tools and techniques are described, with suggestions for 
making the best possible use of them. 

b) Charting My Course. This vocational-study blank can be 
used to help students plan an educational program in relation to 8 
tentative occupational choice in line with vocational interests, abili- 
ties, and personality traits. It consists of seven parts: What Occu- 
pation Shall I Study?; Studying the Occupation; Requirements for 
the Job Ahead; Relating My Qualifications to Oceupational Re- 
quirements; Sources of Occupational Information; Summary; and 
Charting My Course. This twelve-page blank book assists the stu- 
dent to make a careful analysis of one occupation before finally 
selecting a major educational program. 

с) Surveying Your Future Vocation. A form for making a vota- 
tional survey. It consists of four parts: Studying the Occupation; 
Studying the Worker; Planning Your Career in This Field; and 
Finding More Information on Your Future Occupation. Surveying 
Your Future Vocation can be adapted to group use for directing 
attention of students to the need for complete information about 
an occupation before making a choice, 


The Quarrie Reference Library.®* This agency published 
а, series of vocational monographs assembled in a loose-le& 
binder. Vocational Monograph Number One, Accounting, fol- 
lows an outline comparable to that employed in each of the 
monographs issued by this agency: 


Accounting 

Accounting Аз а Profession; Public and Private Accountants; 
Occupational Opportunities in Accounting; Allied Occupations; Per- 
sonal Abilities Required; Necessary Training and Entrance he 
quirements; Opportunity Factors; Income Possibilities, Advantages 
and Disadvantages. Each monograph contains a кебй, “The Wor 
Book Encyclopedia Reading and Study Outline,” which refers the 
reader to page numbers in the World Book Encyclopedia that pt 
sent materials bearing on the particular occupation. 


54 Chicago: 35 East Wacker Drive. 
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A partial list of Vocational Monographs available: 


MONOGRAPH NUMBER ОЕ 
Мохосварн TITLE NUMBER Paces 
‚ Accounting 1 7 
Advertising 2 13 
Agriculture 3 9 
Architecture 4 9 
Aviation 5 13 
Banking and Investments 6 п 
Chemistry 7 9 
Civil Engineering 8 12 
Commercial Art and Industrial Design 9 20 
Dentistry 10 9 
Dressmaking and Costume Design 11 15 
Electrical Engineering 12 13 
Government Service 13 13 
Home Economics 14 13 
Insurance 15 9 
Journalism—Writing for Print 16 13 
Law 17 11 
Librarianship 18 10 
Mechanical Engineering 19 11 
Medicine 20 11 
Merchandising 21 13 
Music 22 19 
Nursing 23 7 
Office, Clerical & Secretarial Work 24 11 
Radio 25 11 
Real Estate 26 10 
Science 28 19 
Social Work 29 9 
T'eaching 30 10 


ology.” The Institute has 
Vocational Guidance 
5 a separate occupa- 


Rochester Institute of Techn 
available a limited number of titles in a 
Series of monographs. Each title present 
tional field and deals with the various occupational opportu- 
nities within the area under consideration. The series includes: 


PAMPHLET NuMBER TITLE 
1 Retailing 
2 Photography 
3 Industrial Chemistry 
4 Applied Art 
5 Costume Design 
6 Mechanical Field 
8 Food Administration 
10 Publishing and Printing 
11 Interior Decorating 


— 
55 Rochester, New York: 65 Plymouth Avenue, South. 
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Miscellaneous Sources of Free Occupational 
Information 


Tn addition to those listed above, the following institutions 
and agencies are valuable sources of aid and information con- 
cerning the various occupations, trades, and professions. Their 
services are available free of charge: ў 


Agriculture 

1. American Society of Agricultural Engineers, Р.О. Box 229, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 

2. Coóperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomies, Clemson, South Carolina. 

3. New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse University; 
Syracuse, New York. 

4. Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Arts 
. Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
Vocational Guidance, Baltimore, Maryland. 
2. Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


m 


Building Trades and Construction 
American Institute of Architects, 1741 New York Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
2. Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
Vocational Guidance, Baltimore, Maryland. 


J 


Business 
1. Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
Vocational Guidance, Baltimore, Maryland. 
2. Lehigh University, Office of Admissions, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Commercial Chemistry 
1. American Chemical Society, Office of the Secretary, 1155 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. : 
2. Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education; 
Vocational Guidance, Baltimore, Maryland. | 
3. Essex County Vocational Sehools, Board of Education, Hal 
of Records, Newark, New Jersey. C 
4. United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, р.“ 


m 


m 


mn 


11. 


12. 


. American Oceupational Therapy A 
. American Optometrie Association, 
. The American Registry of X-R 
. American Society 


- Department of Education, 


- National Organization for 


. Nursing Information Bureau о 
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Engineering 


. Ameriean Society of Civil Engineers, 33 W. Thirty-ninth 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


.. Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education. 


Vocational Guidance, Baltimore, Maryland. 


. Lehigh University, Office of Admissions, Bethlehem, Penn- 


sylvania. 
Government and Public Service 


. Department of State, The American Foreign Service, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


. Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department 


of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
Health Services 


. American Dental Association, 222 E. Superior Street, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


. American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
ssociation, 175 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York, N. Y. 
518 Wilmae Building, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
ay Technicians, Executive 


2909 Raleigh Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
of Medical Technologists, 4310 W. Fort 


Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
Division of Vocational Education, 


Vocational Division, Baltimore, Maryland. : 
Essex County Vocational Schools, Board of Education, Hall 


of Records, Newark, New Jersey. | 
Publie Health Nursing, 1790 


Broadway, New York, N. Xx. . 
{ the American Nurses! Аззо- 


ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York, №. Y. | . 
Registry of Medical Technologists of the American Society of 
Clinieal Pathologists, Ball Memorial Hospital, Muncie, 


Indiana. . 
United States Publie Health Service, Federal Security Agency, 


Bethesda Station. 
Hotel Management 


Secretary, 


: Department of Hotel Administration, State College of Home 


Economies, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Law 


. Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education. 
Vocational Guidance, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Library Work . 
. American Library Association, Executive Offices, 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
. Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. . 
- Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
Vocational Guidance, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Metals and Machine Trades 
- Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
Vocational Guidance, Baltimore, Maryland. : 
2. National Founders Association, 120 S. LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Р 
3. National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 10525 Carnegie 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


wr р pe 


m 


Mining 
‚ American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
29 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Social Work 


. American Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 E. 
Sixtieth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


‚ Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


m 


m 


Writing 
- Lehigh University, Office of Admissions, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. 


m 


Information about Training and Exploratory 
Opportunities Needed by Teacher-Counselors 


A major function of the modern high school is to prepare 
students, insofar as possible, for the life-long task of earning 
a living. Involved in the achievement of this objective is a 
variety of functions not common to the early American high 
school. From an institution highly selective in character, the 
high school has become a melting pot for boys and girls Sum 
every level of social and economie life. Instead of the few 


Ve 
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hundred occupational opportunities formerly available to 
boys, more than forty thousand different jobs are now open, 
many of them to girls. 

This remarkable growth in the occupational structure of 
America has created for the high school a consonant responsi- 
bility for assisting students to cope adequately with the com- 
plex function of vocational choice. Exploratory and training 
opportunities are essential provisions within the high-school 
program for revealing the funetions and requirements of а 
wide variety of activities through which one might earn a 
satisfactory living. Once а vocational selection has been made 
by the individual, information about available opportunities 
for securing the training required for success in the partieular 
occupation becomes an urgent responsibility of the school. 

Sources of information about exploratory and training 
Opportunities are of two kinds: (1) those inherent in the 
regular school program, and (2) out-of-school training facil- 
ities. 

Sources of Information about In-School 
Opportunities 


Curricular information. The teacher-counselor needs to be 
familiar with the school’s curricular offerings and the relation 
of each to vocational preparation. Since the teacher-counselor 
is frequently responsible for the execution of systematic fol- 
low-up studies, he will need a knowledge of curriculum con- 
struction and content essential to giving assistance in con- 
tinuous revision of the school curriculum. The results of 
continuous follow-up studies will frequently suggest needs for 
curricular changes, and the staff-service position of the 
teacher-counselor places primary responsibility upon him for 
assisting with the continuous study and revision of the cur- 
rieulum essential to the maintenance of a functional series 
of curricula and subjects in the modern high school. 

Co-curricular information. The variety of developmental 


opportunities inherent in any planned program of co-curricu- 
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lar activities should be recognized and understood by the 
teacher-counselor. Many school clubs and other similar activ- 
ities provide opportunities for educational, vocational, social, 
and emotional development for students. While the activities 
usually included in the co-curricular program are not guidance 
activities, per se, they frequently do have guidance implica- 
tions for a particular individual. This writer is familiar with 
the case history of a high-school sophomore whose academic 
success was tragically below his ability because of a psycho- 
logical speech impediment. Through participation in the 
spontaneous activities of a Public Speaking Club, he devel- 
oped reasonable proficiency in oral recitation and was able to 
earn school marks in line with a superior intelligence. In- 
stances of this kind are legion, but the teacher-counselor may 
fail to utilize such activities unless familiar with the objec- 
tives and potential contributions of each to students. 

The vocational curriculum. The overwhelming majority of 
youth whose formal education is terminated upon or before 
high-school graduation adds special significance to vocational 
and exploratory opportunities in the high school. The teacher- 
counselor should be familiar with the pre-vocational and voca- 
tional training facilities present in the curriculum and with 
their relation to the needs of individual students and to the 
occupational opportunities in the community. A knowledge 
of training and vocational opportunities in the school and in 
the community will enable the teacher-counselor to make the 
most effective use of occupational materials and of the coun- 
seling services. It should be kept in mind that a major func 
tion of the guidance process is that of assisting students to 
become vocationally competent. In the achievement of this 
important area, the teacher-counselor must be familiar with 
the vocational implications of every training and exploratory 
opportunity and must be able to interpret each in terms 0 
the abilities, interests, aptitudes, and needs of the individual 
student. 


— m 
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Sources of Information about Post-School 
Opportunities 


College and university catalogs. College preparatory stu- 
dents are sometimes handicapped in planning programs of 
study by failure to secure complete information concerning 
entrance requirements of the institution they plan to enter 
upon graduation from high school. Again, students are not 
usually familiar with the content of college courses or cur- 
rieula that bear upon preparation for their chosen occupation, 
and they may omit certain courses from their high-school 
programs that would provide needed academic background. 
Many high-school students who will later enter colleges and 
universities for specialized preparation will wish to select à 
college or university offering a high grade of specialized train- 
ing for a specific occupation. 

Providing students with adequate information designed 
to assist in the selection of courses consistent with future 
realizable educational plans is a first responsibility of the 
School's guidance service. Likewise, aid in selecting an institu- 
tion that offers adequate training of the type desired must 
be offered during the period of pre-college training. 

College and university catalogs contain much of the in- 
formation needed by students who will later enter college. 
The library should have an adequate supply of catalogs of 
those institutions usually patronized by the school's gradu- 
ates, and counselors should be thoroughly familiar with the 
extent of the catalog file, as well as have a functional knowl- 
edge of catalog contents and arrangement. Though a minority 
of high-school graduates enter college, this group should by 
no means be regarded as a negligible minority. Neither should 
the counselor assume that the intelligence or resourcefulness 
of the bright student reduces the school’s responsibility for 
assisting with present and future educational plans. College 
and university catalogs are an essential tool of the counselor 
and may be had without cost to the school. 
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Trade- and business-school catalogs. In a typical high 
school, a greater number of graduates will enter trade and 
business enterprises than will go to college. In general, prob- 
lems similar to those of college preparatory students will be 
faced by all other students who plan to seek formal training 
beyond high school. Bulletins and catalogs that set out the 
entrance requirements and offerings of trade and business 
schools should be included in the catalog file. Certain high- 
school subjects provide a specialized type of training for 
students who plan trade- or business-school training. Business- 
training opportunities exist in most high schools through 
training in typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, business law, 
and a variety of other subjects. While small high schools offer 
fewer opportunities for training on the pre-trade level, cata- 
logs of trade schools usually contain suggestions helpful to 
the counselor in working out a program of studies for future 
tradesmen. Trade schools offering specialized training in cos- 
metology, mortuary science, metal trades, and numerous 
others, are frequently operated as private schools. 

In assisting students to select schools operated under 
private control, counselors should be aware of the need for 
determining the quality of the training offered. State De- 
partments of Education in many states act as accrediting 
agencies for all schools and are in a position to protect stu- 
dents against fly-by-night training institutions. On the other 
hand, reputable private institutions frequently provide excel- 
lent materials for the counselor’s use with students in the 
selection of a suitable training opportunity. 


Occupational Information Through Student 
Experiences 


Visits to places of employment. Observation of the worker 
on the job provides students with an opportunity to secure 
information about specific industries, businesses and, in ? 
general way, occupations, in a realistic setting. Vocation? 
choices are frequently influenced by factors that diminish in 
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importance once the worker is placed on the job. Early at- 
tempts to disseminate occupational information through the 
Schools were frequently characterized by a sales approach 
rather than by an unbiased presentation of relevant facts. The 
introduction of industrial visitation by student groups brought 
about а better understanding of occupational opportunities 
and requirements and contributed directly to the improved 
quality of occupational information in the schools. 

Student visits to business and industrial establishments 
must be carefully planned and executed for maximum effect. 
Some general suggestions for planning group visits are: 

1. Select establishments representative in character. 

2. Secure the coóperation of officials in charge and submit ar- 
rangements to them for approval prior to the date of the scheduled 
Visitation. 

3. Plan the visit in detail, including point of departure, size of 
the group, rules of conduct for participants, and essential features 


to be observed. 

4. Conduct with the group a post-visit discussion planned in a 
manner designed to emphasize the important points of information 
obtained through the visit. 


Prior to making a plant visitation, the group might profit- 
ably study the chief elements usually included in an outline 
for the study of an occupation. The following outline in the 
hands of each individual will tend to focus observation on 


salient features of the job: 


. The Nature of the Occupation 

. The Duties of the Worker 

. Desirable and Undesirable Features of the Occupation 
. What Characteristics Are Necessary for Success? 
What Mental and Physical Qualities Are Required? 

. What Preparation Is Necessary? 

. Income and Working Conditions 

How Is Entrance into the Occupation Secured? 

. What Is the Effect of the Occupation on the Worker? 


ÉHOmRHHUOU»- 


Work experiences. The introduction of the Diversified 
Oceupations and Distributive Education Program into the 
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high schools has tended to emphasize the importance of work 
experiences for students. Besides providing occupational in- 
formation, part-time and coüperative work programs offer 
vocational exploratory opportunities for boys and girls. · 

In developing work and study programs for high-school 
students, job placements should, insofar as possible, be made 
in line with the youth's vocational objectives. Jobs usually 
regarded as "dead-ends" should be avoided in favor of real 
work-training situations capable of challenging the interest 
and initiative of the student. Many jobs open to students on & 
part-time basis offer opportunities for training that may con- 
tribute to the individual's selection of an occupation, Or 
actually lead to permanent full-time employment upon gradu- 
ation from high school. 

One school system carried on a work and study program 
and compiled a number of case-studies of participating stu- 
dents. These show benefits from the program such as the 
following: (1) increased desire to attend school when con- 
tinuance in a paying job may hinge on it; (2) greater inter- 
est in accuracy when the pupil finds that business demands 
it; (3) greater attention to subjects like shop arithmetic when 
practical work requires it; (4) an added sense of security, of 
"belonging" to what is going on in the world; (5) increased 
ability to talk and "get along" with people; (6) a more vivi 
recognition of the necessity of self-support; (7) in general, 2 
greater awareness of the importance of diligence and coóper- 
ation. 

Integrated coüperative programs involving part-time at 
work and part-time at school are a significant feature of the 
educational program in an increasing number of schools: 
In addition to serving some students as a means of vocational 
preparation, work-study programs have definite exploratory 
value. By taking a part-time job, a student may have a? 
opportunity to try out an occupation, in order to discover for 
himself whether he likes a particular kind of work and i$ 
likely to sueceed at it. 
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It is a generally accepted truth that certain social and 
personal values accrue to the student who accepts a part-time 
job while he is still in school. The exploratory value of work 


. experiences becomes intelligible in the light of the student's 


need to make a realizable vocational choice. Such qualities as 
responsibility, initiative, and confidence, may frequently be 
developed by employment on the job while the student is still 
in school. 

Community aids in vocational counseling. Several service 
clubs are interested in vocational guidance, and local clubs 
frequently welcome suggestions regarding means by which 
they can assist with the school’s guidance program. While 
individual club members are not usually trained in the tech- 
niques of counseling, they represent a cross section of com- 
munity occupational life, and are thus prepared to inform 
students about the requirements and opportunities in a wide 
range of occupations. 

Tn one community where members of a service club served 
as community vocational counselors for students in the local 
high school, the school counselor prepared an occupational 
Outline to guide the counselors in presenting significant facts 
about their respective occupations. Appointments with co- 
operating members of the club were made through the school 
counselor, who served as liaison o 
and the service club members. Prior t | 
club representative, each student, or group, prepared a list of 
questions that he desired to submit orally. The school coun- 
selor then reviewed the questions to avoid any that might 
elicit information of questionable value to the student. 

Service club members may be used to discuss their own 
Occupations with students who wish to consider identical or ' 
related occupations. After group or individual conference with 
club members, the school counselor should interview the 
students involved to emphasize significant points touched 
upon or omitted in the interview. This procedure will also 
permit the evaluation of club members participating in the 


fficer between the school 
o an interview with the 
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plan and allow for making maximum use of the most effective 
participants. 

Career conferences. Community resources are usually 
available for providing activities within the school designed 
to augment printed materials about occupations. Career con- 
ferences are frequently employed to utilize the services of men 
and women in the community whose business, professional, 
or trade experiences qualify them to present to students sig- 
nificant facts about their respective occupation. To insure the 
effectiveness of occupational information brought to students 
by the career conference method, the occasion should be 
carried out according to a definite plan. 


Suggestions for Career Days ** 


Purpose. The purposes of a Career Day are two: (1) to 
give students an opportunity to learn first-hand the significant 
facts about several occupations in which they are interested, 
and (2) to give the community a wider acquaintance with 
the school and its interest in helping students to prepare for 
“choosing” a job rather than “hunting” blindly for one. 

Preparing pupils. For several days prior to the date set 
for Career Day, each teacher should introduce discussions rela- 
tive to occupational choice in his class. If the school uses the 
homeroom plan, this period should be used for the discussion- 
If carried on during a regular class period, all such discussions 
should be held during the same school period so that each 
Student may have an opportunity to enter into the discus- 


Sions. Following are some suggested discussions and project? 
the teacher may introduce: 


1. Designate a committee to report to the class on occupational 
books and pamphlets in the library, covering such information 8$: 
4) General summary of content 
b) Specific occupational fields covered 1? 
с) What information is given about the occupations treated 


—— n ы ег” 
56 Adapted in part from a bulletin prepared by E. E. Puls, former Sup 
visor of Occupational Information and Guidance, State of Louisiana. 
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d) What do you consider the best points about the books or 
pamphlets examined? 

e) What do you consider the weakest points? 
(Note: The project covered in points (a), (b), (с), (4), 
(e) should take no longer than one class period.) 
К 2. Have several members of the class volunteer to give five- 

minute talks on “Му Chosen Vocation and Why I Chose TU 

3. The teacher might raise some of the following questions for 


general class discussion: 
a) What factors should one consider in choosing a vocation? 
b) Critieize the statement, “The time to look for a job is five 


years before you need it.” 
c) What is the meaning of the expression, “Every man is the 
architect of his own future.” Is this is a true statement? 
d) Mark Twain, author of many books, is reported to have 
said that he never worked a day in his life. Explain this 


statement. 
e) How would you describe a “blind-alley” job? Give several 


examples. . 
f) How might your choice of an occupation affect your 


choice of high-school subjects? 


The Career-Day idea should be presented to all students (at 
an assembly) who are to participate in the activities of the 
day. The presentation should be well organized and student 
reaction should be sought. 

Preparing the faculty. Prior to the first steps toward a 
Career Day, a faculty meeting should be devoted to a free 
discussion of the possible values of such an undertaking. The 


superintendent or principal should briefly outline the plan 


for making advance preparation in the school and for actually 
ting should precede the 


carrying out a Career Day. This mee 

class discussions of occupations suggested in the paragraphs 

under “Preparing Pupils.” 
Preparing the community. Newspaper and other publicity 

should be given the Career Day as soon as plans are suffi- 

ciently completed for a date to be set. 
Finding and tabulating students’ v 

Make a list of all vocations in the comm 


ocational interests. 
unity from which a 
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speaker might be obtained for Career Day. Ask students to 
plaee the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, in order of preference, 
after the vocations they would like to hear diseussed. In addi- 
tion, indicate on the form listing the community's vocations 
that the student should add any vocation not listed that he 
considers among the five in which he is most interested. In 
addition to community occupations, others to be added are 
those in the Marines, Army, Navy, and Coast Guard. Speak- 
ers can be obtained for these from nearby recruiting stations. 

Students' interests should be tabulated to determine those 
occupations in which they are interested. If interest in a раг- 
tieular vocation is indieated by less than half a dozen students, 
it might prove better to assign them to a second or third 
choice group. Certainly no out-of-town speaker should be 
asked to come for a very small group. 

Arranging a schedule. The Career Day should not begin 
before 9 o'clock, possibly later, if out-of-town speakers are 
invited. The first hour should be a general meeting of stu- 
dents, faculty, and speakers. The latter should be invited to 
sit on the platform and should be briefly introduced to the 
assembly. This ceremony should be followed by a short (not 
over 30-minute) inspirational talk by а competent speaker, 
which should be related to the purpose of Career Day. 

Breaking up into groups. A schedule of speakers should 
be worked out in advance. A sample schedule may be secured 
upon request from the State Supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City, Missouri. In blocking out the schedule 
for “Career Day” it may be found necessary (on the basis 0 
tabulations of students’ vocational interests) to allow for 
more than one section related to some occupations. Groups 
should not be so large as to be unwieldy—in no instance 
should students be permitted to stand during the period. 

Students’ schedules. Each student should be provided » 
schedule indicating the Career classes he will attend. To "^u 
pedite the task of making out schedule cards, the office W! 
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Career Day Class Schedule 


CHAIRMAN’S 
SUBJECT Hour INSTRUCTOR Room INITIALS 


prepare the schedule cards on the basis of tabulations of 
student vocational interests. The schedules should be delivered 
to students through homeroom or classroom teachers the day 
prior to Career Day. The Schedule card can be made up as 
shown on page 517. 

The schedule card should be carried by the student. The 
administration may deem it wise to have schedule cards pre- 
sented by students as they enter each career class so that the 
teacher-in-charge (chairman) may initial them. Schedule 
cards should be turned in at the close of Career Day. 

Giving Instructors Directions, It must be kept in mind 
that the instructors (speakers) who participate in the Career 
Day activities are not professional teachers, For that reason 
it is wise to give them a set of directions to assist them 1n 
preparing and presenting their respective vocations to groups. 
Directions should be provided them in the form of an outline; 
which should not run so long as to be confusing. The follow- 
ing outline is suggested: 


1. Duties of the worker in the occupation А 

2. Desirable features of the occupation from the worker's point 
of view 

3. Undesirable features foi 

4. What are the chief personal characteristics necessary 10 
success? 
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5. What preparation is necessary—length and cost of prepa- 
ration? 

6. What is the average income of workers in the occupation? 
At the start? When established? 

7. What general working conditions prevail in the occupation? 

8. What opportunities for promotion or advancement does the 


occupation offer? 
9. How does a person get started in the occupation? What costs 


are involved at the start? That is, how much capital must one have? 
10. Why I (the speaker) chose to enter this particular occupa- 


tion. 


Receptionist. Inside the front entrance of the building 
а receptionist should be stationed to greet guest instructors 
and patrons. The receptionist may be a teacher or patron. 
Students may serve as ushers to direct visitors to the audi- 
torium, but they should miss none of the day’s program in 
offering this service. 

The day’s program. A program should be prepared in ad- 
vance outlining the activities planned for Career Day. The 
program should be printed in the local newspaper and copies 
should be sent to all participants. A copy might well be sent 
to each parent. 

Evaluation by students. The reaction of pupils to the 
activities of Career Day is important and can serve to improve 
subsequent Career Days. The last period of the day might 
be devoted to discussions between students and teacher of the 
day’s activities. Students’ schedules should direct them to 
their scheduled rooms for this discussion—say, their first 
period classes. In addition, students might be asked during 
one period on the day following the Career Day to evaluate 
the program specifically by writing out answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Were your instructors well prepared? . 

2. Did they present а balanced picture of the occupation they 


represented? | 
3. After listening to the in 
your vocational plans? If so, why? 


structors, have you made changes in 
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4. Do you think a Career Day worthwhile and should it be con- 
tinued another year? 


5. What suggestions would you make for the improvement of the 
Career Day? 


The Library and the Guidance Service 


It is not enough that the school library be the storehouse 
of books and other materials needed by the teacher-counselor 
in assisting students to make occupational and educational 
choices. The mere presence of adequate library materials is 
by no means an adequate measure of their value. The guid- 
ance service that is effective must center much of its atten- 
tion upon printed materials, visual aids, and charts in а 
functional sense. Library materials buried in the “stack” are 
usually inaccessible to Students and make little contribution 
to their need for information about occupational and training 
opportunities. Thought must be given to the arrangement of 
these materials for ready reference, 

Books about occupations. Occupational “bookshelves” 
have been found helpful in drawing to the attention of stu- 
dents books dealing with the world of work. Books on occupa- 
tions should be arranged apart from other library books if 
students are to make maximum use of them. Separate tables 
or library shelves may be effectively used to display occupa- 
tions books in a manner designed to encourage occupationa 


thus gain for them increased circulation among students. 
Much of the occupational reading done by high-school stu- 
dents is not the result of a planned program of reading. Con- 
sequently, books placed within easy reach of the library 
reading tables are more likely to be used than if placed in 
the “stacks” or scattered through a maze of other volumes 
on the open shelves. The common practice among teacher- 
counselors of referring counselees to occupational books in the 
library produces markedly superior results if such books аге 
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grouped together at some conspicuous and convenient point 
in the library. 

Unbound occupational materials. The volume of unbound 
occupational materials has experienced manifold increases in 
recent years. Numerous agencies now regularly issue occupa- 
tional briefs, pamphlets, and monographs, dealing with occu- 
pational opportunities and requirements. Some systematic 
system of filing these unbound materials is necessary if they 
are to serve as a source of information about occupations. 
Special oceupational-information filing systems have been de- 
veloped to meet the widespread need for containing unbound 
materials in an orderly and accessible manner. One such filing 
System, A Plan for Filing Unbound Oceupational Informa- 
tion, was developed by George Hutcherson, Chief of the 
Guidance Bureau of the New York State Department of 
Education. Science Research Associates? has developed the 
SRA Occupational Filing Plan to meet the needs of high- 
school libraries. Many schools have developed folder filing 
systems to meet their own needs in the filing of unbound 
Occupational materials. The type of filing plan most usable 
will depend upon the amount and kinds of unbound materials 
contained in the school library. Lack of filing cabinets has led 
some schools to file such materials in cardboard or wood boxes 
with dimensions comparable to those of a standard filing-case 
drawer. Proper use of such materials depends in a large 
Measure upon their systematized arrangement for student use. 
The achievement of this important feature is usually limited 
only by the resourcefulness of the school librarian or the 
teacher-counselor. 

Educational information. College, university, trade, and 
business-school catalogs and bulletins are an essential part 
of the teacher-counselor’s equipment. Such materials require 
special space in the school library if students are to make 
adequate use of them. The file of catalogs in the teacher- 


a 


57 Obtainable from The Chronicle, Port Byron, New York. 
58 Chicago: 228 S. Wabash Avenue. 
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counselor's office or classroom should not be regarded as 
eliminating the need for additional copies in the library. 
Attractively and separately arranged materials relating 10 
training opportunities beyond high school should be regarded 
as essential in the modern high school. However, the presence 
of college and other catalogs in the school library should not 
be regarded as providing sufficient information to students 
about post-school training opportunities. Many such catalogs 
are difficult for students to interpret in terms of needed back- 
ground courses, entrance requirements, and other information 
providing help in selecting the next opportunity for training. 
The final choice of a college, university, trade or business 
school, should be based upon the teacher-counselor’s skilled 
interpretation of catalog contents, but students will secure 


valuable assistance from continuous acquantance with a wide 
range of educational catalogs. 


Appendix 


r n FOLLOWING TYPE of rating scale may be made to cover be- 
havior in general or for specific purposes, such as behavior 


problems. 
SAMPLE RATING SCALE I—BEHAVIOR 
Quigr OR TALKATIVE 
1. Very quiet 1 2 3 4 5 Talksallthe time 


Socian Hasirs 


2. Lives entirely by Prefers social activity 


himself 12 8 4 5 
AccEPTING AUTHORITY 
3. Defiant 1 2 3 4 5 Accepts authority 
Rupe ок COURTEOUS 
4. Insulting 1 2 3 4 5 Courteous 
CRITICIZES OTHERS 
N 5. Very critical 1 2 3 4 5 No critical 


Sustained attention 


Suspicion 

Appearance Even-tempered 

Persistent Passing interest 

Fatigue Impulsive 
Slovenly 


| SAMPLE RATING SCALE II 


The traits may be divided into various categories, for example: 
Health, Social Competence, Vocation or Educational Competence, 
Emotional Competence. Health is listed here as an example, but if 

523 
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the school has health records available made by a doctor or other 
reliable sources, it would be foolish to put it on a rating scale. 
This is also true of any other type of information. If a source of 
information of any trait or behavior is available that is more reli- 
able than a rating scale, it should never be included in the scaie. 


HEALTH 

A. Ailing most of the 
time 1 2 8 
B. Very poor posture 1 2 3 
©. Very little energy 1 2 3 


Good health 
Good posture 


4 
4 
4 Very energetic 


oo 


Socar COMPETENCE 


A. Rarely at ease 1 2 8 4 5 Athome everywhere 

B. Poor mixer 1 2 3 4 5 Qood mixer 

C. Says what comes | 
to mind 1 2 3 4 5 Socially diplomatic 


D. Never helps people Always helps people 
get acquainted 12 8 4 5 get acquainted 
E. Shy when in a 


crowd | 203 g Gregarious 


VOCATIONAL or EDUCATIONAL COMPETENCE 
A. Must be told to 


do things 1 2 9.9 Б Gees things to do, 
В. Jumps from one 


thing to another 1.2 3 4 5 Consistent attention 


© EMOTIONAL COMPETENCE 


A. Easily angered 1 2 8 4 


5  Rarely angered 
B. Worry over unim- 


portant details 1 2'8 4 Б Never a worry 
C. Continually chang- 
ing moods 12 3 4 5. Stable moods 


SAMPLE RATING SCALE III 


Students develop certain habits, some consciously and some un- 
consciously, that in some cases hinder, and in other cases aped 
good scholarship. A study-habit inventory of the following a " 
helps get information that is of value in better understanding | 


child. 


Srup 
A. Habits of work: 


. I study alone. 


. My study periods are too short. 1 
. I make proper use of reviews. 
. I get nervous before an exam. 
I daydream while studying. 


. I make a study schedule. 
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ү HABIT INVENTORY 
Rarely Sometimes Often 


RRR ee 
һә Юю мю ә PO № 
ww www oo 


You may also cover such traits as: 
Habits of concentration 


Reading techniques 
Note taking 
Distribution of time 
Self-direction 


Physical c8ndition of study 
General habits of work. 


SAMPLE RATING SCALE JV 


The following example, 
and “no” answers, may be use 
activities and behavior, social a 


showing a type of scale that uses “yes” 
d to get information about various 
djustment, reading habits, interest 


in sports and hobbies, and attitude: 


Fess габ. 


1. Do you make new friends easily? 

2. Do you usually read the sport page? Y68. «Ота 
‚ Do most people you meet interest you? Yes. ...No.... 
‚ Are you usually cheerful and happy?  Yes....No.... 
. Do you like to recite in class? Yes... Мог 
. Are you planning to go to college? Yes... No... 

Yes. wo Noue: 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
п. 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 


- Ате you a slow reade 


- Do you get discouraged easily? 
‚ Do you get stage fright? 


Do you enjoy reading? 

. Do you usually finish things you start? 
- Do you like to volunt 
- Do you usually control your tem 

. Are your feelings easily hurt? І Үеѕ....№о.... 
- Do you get tired of amusements quickly? 
- Are you touchy about 


Ye... sN Orens 


. Do your interests change frequently? Yes....No.... 
r? ‘ Yes....No.... 

Yes....No.... 

Yes....No...-. 

eer in class Yes. ...No. ..- 

per? Yes... NO. cee 


Yes... No... 


various subjects Yes....No...- 
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WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
BUREAU OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


WORKER CHARACTERISTICS FORM 


Job Tit 0 CcCGCClÍL[. 7 ——— 
Indicate the amount of each characteristic required of the worker in order to do the job satisfacto 


Schedule No. 


Tily by putting an X in the appropriate column. Following are the definitions of each le 
O -`The characteristic is not required for sctisfoctory perforsonce of the job. 
C+ А mediun to very low degree of the chorccteristic is required in вове element or elements of 
the job. 
В - An above-average degree of the.charccteristic is required 
job or in the major or most skilled elezent. 
A ~ А very high degree of the characteristic is required in some element of the Job. 
When in doubt between A and B, rote B; when in doubt bet n B апа C, rate B; when in doubt between 


C end О, rateC. If some choracteristic not on this list is required, write it in, rate it, and de^ 
fine it briefly at the bottom of the fors. 


either Їп numerouc elements of the 


жазу. 
Ability to make decisions. 
Ability to plan. 


al appearance, 
панк distraction? © 


oncentration 


tional stability, 


DEFINITIO 


FOR ADDITIONAL CHARACTERISTICS: 
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Form t5-26] (Reverse! 
Rav, 244) 


PHYSICAL DEMANDS FORM 


Job Title= cepa tonal Code 


Dictionary Title. 


Fira Name & Аге 
Code 
Industry. Industrial Code 


Branch 


Departzent 


Date ————— ——————— —————— 
Company Officer — — — Analyst ———— — —— ate 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


inside nn Mechanical Базага» 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 
Walking 16. Throwing 
Josptng 11. Pushing 
Running ^. Pulling 
tancing | 19 Mandiing 
Cisading 20 Fingering 


Outside B1. Moving Objects 
Bot ce 
Cora Righ Places 
Sua 


ed Quarters 


n Temp, Changes Exposure to Durns 
Electrical Barards 


Craviing 21 Feeling s VE 
Rd T MAR Wee Radiant Energy 
Turning 23 Nearing 


Torte Conditions 
Stooping 24 Seeing sat po 
Crouching 26 Color Vision mer көнү 
Kneeling 20 Depth Perception| 
Sitting 27 Working Speed 


Odors 
колау Working Alone 


Adequate Lighting 


tee = Adequate Ventilation 


Lifting 20 
20 


Vibration 
Carryin 


DETAILS OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITIE 


17-3887 bo-firel 
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FOLLOW-UP OF PART-TIME VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND TRAINING 


StupeNts or Fercus Сосхтү Hicu Scuoou, LEWISTOWN, 
Montana 
Dear Former STUDENTS: 

You can help greatly in a follow-up study of part-time voca- 
tional guidance and training students of Fergus County High Schocl 
for the past eight years. We are anxious to know how effective ee 
program is and what сап be done io improve it. We are interestec 
in a frank and honest statement of what you think about the train- 
ing you received under our guidance. Please answer the following 
questions and add any comments you desire. Kindly return this 
questionnaire in the enclosed envelope immediately because we want 
to complete the entire study by May 1. We are looking forward to 
а 10076 return. Thank you for your help. 

L. О. BrockMANN. 


m 


‚ Did the course help you to decide what occupation to follow? 
Yes....No....Doubtful. ++: 
2. Did the course help you to test out your own abilities, interests, 
or inclinations? Yes....No....Doubtful. --- 
3. Do you feel that the course gave you a chance to combine theo- 
retical school training with practical training in a real job? 
Yes....No....Doubtful.++* 
4. Did the course make other school work more interesting? 
Yes....No....Doubtful. +++ 
. Did the course help you to adjust yourself to other people such 
as fellow workers, supervisor, customers? 
Yes....No....Doubtful-- 1? 
- Did the course serve as an incentive for you to stay in school 
Yes....No. ...Doubtful. -+ 
Did the course help you in getting a job? 
Yes....No. .. .Doubtful. - 
8. Did you follow the occupation for which you were trained or 08e 
closely related? Yes. ... No... .Doubtful. - 


ex 


м 0 


Changed to different oceupation?............ Name the kind- 
9. Are you unemployed at the present time? Yes. Nores ў 
If so, do you want work? Yes....No.... Doubtful. ++, 


1+ 
10. Do you feel as though the course kept you out of school ne i 
ties? Yes... .No. .. Doubtful. -* 


ү 
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11. Did the course help you to develop any of the following quali- 


ties? 


Г Quality Yes No 


Doubtful 


Liking for work 


Desire to learn more about it 


High quality work 


Getting to work on time 


Not often absent 


Absence of responsibility 


Loyalty 


Coóperation 


How to dress for the job 
Personal cleanliness 
Control of emotions and temper 


Skill in getting along with people 
LL 


——— 


12. In general, what school subjects help you most in y 
school life? 
In what way? 
13. What school subjects do not help? 
14. What suggestions have you for impro 
subjects in order to help future young workers? 


The following Forms AA, BB, C 
the National Association of Secondary 
reproduced here by their kind permission. 


our out-of- 


i ving the teaching of school 


C, and DD are copyrighted by 
-School Principals and are 
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Tho Implementation Commission of the Майзэв1 Association of Secondary School Principals ` 


POST-SCHOOL INVENTORY 


Mr Present 


^ Addiess m. 
Шш ттт 


* Married Girls 


(Write maiden name here) 


Phone Date ... 
СЦ no phone, write "nane") 


(Date this is filled an) 


Directions: Please answer the following questions carefully. Most of the questions can be answered by placing a check 


in the appropriate square, On some the answers will have to be writers Thoe questions can be answered 
in one or two words or a few short sentences. Plese write plainly, 


All replies will be treated as strictly confidential. 


1. What la your present employment status? 2.15 what employment or placement agencies cre you 809 

(Check "X" one) registered, И any? 

1 C] Employed full-time (30 or more hours per week) СП wot registered in any agency кою, write "none: 

2 0 Employed part-time (less than 30 hours per week) 

3 С] Doing housework at home, not otherwise employed, 
and not seeking outside employment, UE Мате 

4 С) Unemployed, and eeeking work 

5 C] Unemployed, and not seeking work 

6 O Going to school full time 

7 C] Taking compulsory military training 
(Onder Selective Bervice Act) 

8 0 Serving а regular enlistment in the Ai у, Navy, Address —_. 
Marines, or other armed forces of the U. 


9 O Other (Ezplain) ——_____, 


Address menn, 


со 
2. How many months of fulltime schooling have you hed sin 


you left high echool?. ——— c(u! 


4 


Al whet schools er colleges have you studied or token Mroinlng sinco you left high school, U any? 


^ 
NOTE: П you Каке taken any training since you left high schcol, fill in the [elloring information for each schoot from which 
Yap since koana Rage сарае: any training you arc tekig at the proses tone ff ons О han сау 

tng since leaving high school, cross out the table below and goar а тсз 


Reason for leaving yare of 
Nome and address ol school Dates attended (Uf still atte. ding give expected date 


ч encing instead.) 
ee E “енеш — 
First school attended э mm 

шь 0 Parttime 


NNNM 
Second school attended 1 Q Full-time 

2 0 Parttime 

3 D By mil 


Сорта эри by The тшшш Axes ol ашуын] Pal 
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S. What regular Jobs have you held касе you left bigh school. including your present Job, М cny? 


NOTE: Fil 
possi 


the following information for each regular job you hore held since you left high achool. Be as complete os 


isd of 
business 


Name cud address 
ol employer 


Name of Job 
er Had of work 


Becson for leaving 


Exaurtr: Clover Stores Co. 
333 Бо. Main St. 
Stockton, Kansoa 


Retail Grocery 


Bales clerk 


Offered better jod 


First Job: 


‘Third Job: 


Fourth Job: 


Fifth Job: 


Bixth Job: 


Note: Continue on the back of this form if more «pace ia nets 


NOTB: If you do not have а job of present, akip itema 7 to 
12 md go directly to stem 43 at the top of the nezt 


page. 


7, Describe briefly the specific duties of your present Jobi 


3. Did your employer put you Gough а period ol training when 
you firs} started working on your present job? 


10) Yes. For Bow long! ice 


(Describe) ——— 


Ба No 


9. How many hours а week do you work on your present Job? 


[Indicate the average number of hours if the number 
varies from week to week). 


10. Whet la your present average weekly waget... 
(Include extras such as tips, commission, meals, lodging, 
kte. Indicate average wages Ч wages vory [rom week to 
week.) 


11, Are you employed by а member of your family, er by а 
friend of your family. or by а relative? 
(Check "X" one) 
10 Ye (Explain) mmm 


ох 


12. Through what source did you learn about the “opening” that 
led to your present Job? 
(Check "X" one) 
2 С) Member of your family, а friend or relative 
3 €] School authorities 
4 C) Private employment agency 
3 C] Public employment agency (such as Stat 

ment Service) 

6 C) Personal application while looking tor а job 
70 Other (Esploin) —$<$<$<$<$ @<— 


(to whom you paid a fee) 
е Employ: 
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13. What is your presezt marital statas? 
(Check " Y" оле" 
1D Single 
20 Married 
3 C] Other 


M. With whom do you Пто now? 
(Check "X" опе) 
C) Parents or relatives 
Г] Boarding with non-relatives 
О In own household 
O Other (Zuplain) — — 


a} 


A Ou 


15, What do you expect Is going to bo your reguler оссшробса?. 


(Be specifier as cirptane mechanic or airplane pilot, not 
aviation; typist, stenographer, private eccretary, vot cler- 
teal. df you are stilt undecided, «тие “undecided” here) 


16. When did you decido defsitely on what you now expect Is 
Ча to be your regular eccupation? 
(Check " one) 
0 [ Still undecided 
1 D) Before entering Senior High School 
2 Г] During Senior High School 
3 Г] Since leaving high school and prior to present Joo 
41 While on present job 
OO Other (Explain) ....... 


17. With whom did you talk ct high school, М with anyone, who 
helped you with your occupational problema? 


e 


18, From what sources chiefly have you sought cdwico cout 
Your occupational problems since leaving school? 


(Check "X" those who have been of most kelp to you) 
00 No one 
1 C Public School officials 
2 C] A school attended since leaving high school 
3 0 YMCA, YWCA, and similar sources 
4 С) Public employment service agency 

О Private employment agency 
C] Parents, relatives, or adult friends of the тагу 
C] Workers on jobs you are interested in 
C] Employer or supervisor. 
O Immediate personal friend 
[2] 
a 


Movies 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
2 С] Other (Esplain) 


D 


NOTE: Will you kindly check over the questions to make sure that 
tion. Be sure that your name, address, phone number, and the du 


9] first page. 


PLEASE RETURN THIS INVENTORY FORM TO THE HIGH SCHOOL OFFICE AT ONCE. 


13. Which subject thet yeu tock In bigh school hex been of most 


valso lo you la your occupational Ше since you le! high 
school? 


Note: By “oceupationat li meant everything recciced 
fo do with getting jobs, doing the work required оп 
those jobs, deciding and planuing for а life's work, 
end actually carrying out he plans for life's work- 


(Ij wo abject has helped you, write "none" here) 


20. What subjects er kinds of education which you DID WT 
HAVE do you now think would have helped you In YO! 
occupational life since lecving school? 


21. M wero cro спу suggestions you сото to тако which cs 
help the school bo of greater servico to you er tho youn 
People now la the school, pleaso write them here. 


22. Why did you leave high school? 
1 O Graduated ч 
2 0 Other (Ера 


ien 
you havo indicated or written an ansicer for ath top 
He this blank was filled in are written clearly 


THANK YOU: 
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FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


Mr, 
Name Mrs.* 
Miss 


* Married Girls . 


Phone. 


(If no phone, 


Name of Interviewer 


Present 
Address 


фр” 


Date .. ы 
filled in) 


Position 


SECTION |. EMPLOYED YOUTH 


(If the youth is employed full or part-time at preten, 
"Section | relative to his present Jo 


1 This youth is unemployed at present. 
2 This youth is а housewife 
3 This youth is a full-time student. 


1, What do you like most and what do you dislike most 


about your present job? 


Like Dislike’ 
1 1 Nothing 
2 2 Entire job 
3 2 Certain duties or aspects of the job 
(monotony, routine, ete.) 
4 4 Salary 
5 5 Fello 
с 6 Supi 
7 7 Working conditions 
8 8 Future opportunities 
9 ° Independence and esponsibilitiesprovided 
by the job and vice versa 
10 10 Uncertain 
n 11 Other (Explain) 


your job? 


2, What things chiefly have you learned from 
Nothing or uncertain 

Specific tasks or skills related to job 
Has acquired greater skill 

To meet and work with people 

To be a better, all-round worker 

б To accept independence and responsibility 
About things worked with 

Other (Explain)... 


aoa onm 


na 


у The 


Copyricht 1 


3. Do you feel that you can do everything that is 
d on this job? 
2 No 


1 Yes 


3 Uncertain 


4. Do you feel that you will be able to keep this job as 


you want il 
3 Uncertain 


you feel capable of holding down а better job 


5. Do 
than this one without further t 
1 Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 


6. Do you think you are getting paid what you are worth 


on this job? 
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of this job? Disadvantages? 
(Duties, wages, working conditions, future oppor- 
tunities, age limitations, special employment benefits, 
ete) 


8. Do you belong to any union? 
1Ye 2 No 


could the high school have given you 
better training that would have made it easier for 
you to get and keep your present job? 


1 In no way 2 Uncertain 


SECTION 1. UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


(Atk these questions of all unemployed youth, relative to 
their last regular jobs. 


Tf thia tection does not apply, encircle one of the following 
statements and go immediately to Section III.) 


1 This youth is employed at Present. 
2 This youth is a housewife. 
S This youth is a full-time student, 


10. What do you think is the main rei 
have a job? 


п you do not 


1 Economic system is not working well 

2 No openings at present 

3 Not enough “pull” 

4 Doesn't know how to go about getting а job 
5 Lacks training for job 

С Hasn't looked hard enough 

7 Lacks work experience 

8 Will not take jobs he can get 

9 Has to stay at home 

30 Uncertain 
11 Other (Explain) . 
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11. What bave you done to get а job since you bave been. 
unemployed? 


1 Contacted friends 
2 Contacted relatives 

3 Contacted school officials or teachers 

4 Answered ads in the newspaper 

5 Active in commercial employment ageney 
€ Active in public employment agency 

7 Made random personal applications 

8 Made random written applications 

9 Nothing 
10 Other (Explain) .. 


12. How do you feel about not hav; 


a job? 


13. In what way could the high school have given e 
better training that would have made it easier 
you to get and keep your last regular job? 


* In no way ` 2 Uncertain 


SECTION III. ALL YOUTH 


ith the 
(These questions are to be asked of all youth with ск 
exception of any who have never had a job or who 
still on their first jobs since leaving school. fol- 
If this scztion does wot apply, encirele one of yd 
lowing statements aud go immediately to Section 


youth has never had a job 


job 
on for taking your first jo! 


2 Job offered to him 

3 Only one available and needed or wanted to work 
4 Liked the amount of wages paid t 
5 Gave the most promise of continued employme? 
6 Offered an opportunity to learn something 

7 Gave the most promise of advancement k 

8 Thought that he wouid Ике that kind of wor! 

9 Uncertain 


Other (Ezylaín) ........ 
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15. Were you employed by a member of your family, а 


16. Through what source 
ing" that led to thi: 


you learn about the “open: 
job? 


2 Member of your family, a friend, or a relative 

3 School authorities 

4 frat employment agency (to whom you paid à 
се: 

5 Public employment agency (sech as State Employ- 
ment Service) 

G Personal application while looking for a job 

7 Other (Explain) ... 


V7. Did your employer put you through a period of 
training or apprenticeship when you first started 
Working on your first job? 

1 Yes (For how long? Describe) 
2 No 


SECTION IV. ALL YOUTH 


(Anh. these. eations of all youth with the exception of 
Tj sed рїї and those undecided оп expected occupation. 

the youth already has a job in his expected occupation 
O not ask the questions marked with an asterisk (*). 


x lf this section does not apply, encircle one of the fol- 
Wing statements and draw the interview to a close.) 


1 This youth is a married girl 
TE youth is still undecided as to expeated occu- 
ion 


18. Wha 
Pation? 


the chief reason why you choose thi 


19*. What are the opportunities for you to 
the occupation you expect to enter? 


t a job in 


*. How steady do you think employment in this occu- 
pation will be? 


21° Will this work tend to be unbealthful or dangerous 
for you? 


1 Yes 2 No 3 Uncertain 


22*. How much do you expect to earn per year at first 
in your chosen occupation? 


23. What special restrictions are there, legal ог otherwise 
upon entrance into your expected occupation? | 
(High athool or college graduation, certain shit's or 
abilities, previous experience, age requirements, unt 
membership, health standards, licenses, ete.) 
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24*. Wat have you done up to now to get into your 

expected occupation? 

1 Nothing 

2 Contacted friends or relatives 

3 Contacted school officials or teachers 

4 Answered ads in the newspapers 

Б Active in commercial employment agency 

6 Active in public employment agency 

7 Made random personal or written applications 

8 Investigated training possibilities and needs 

е Gone to school for training 

10 Tried to get work or do things in chosen or related 

field 
11 Other (Explain) 


25*. How do you feel about not getting the kind of work 
you want? 


26* If you should find that unemployment or some other 
{actor should prevent you from getting a job in your 


expected occupation, what other oceupstion world 
you try to enter? 


27. In what way do you fe. that you are better of as 


far as occupational life is concerned than people who 
bave had no high school training? 
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FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF GRADUATES 


Great Farts Hic Scuoon 
Great Fats, Montana 


Girls, if married, give name before marriage. (Place married 
name in parenthesis.) 
DEO е... аав шала аниа анара о енна Еа Е ЕО 
Date of graduation from or of leaving ПТР Beho0l ocu s sensere enin 
Give reasons if you left school before Eradunllon cases s nisana s iar 
Underscore majors completed while in high school: 


Art Foreign Languages Mathematics Shop 
Commercial Home Economics Natural Science Others...... 


If you have had any additional training since graduation from high 
school, please indicate school and major fields of study. 


NAME AND LOCATION OF Date | No. WEEKS Малов FIELDS 


ScHooL ов COLLEGE ENTERED | ÅTTENDED or STUDY 


Was additional training necessary in order to find employment? 
Ves. глыб» vs 


Give number of weeks after graduation from or leaving high school 


before obtaining employment in which you made use of your high 
school training. ....... eem tty 

Check (x) how you obtained your first employment: . 

eren High School or High-School Employment Service 

anaes Personal application 

шө Relative or friend 

бае 4 Classified Ads 

Bliss a Other Means (Please Specify)... tns 
Fill in the blanks below including present position. (Under Kind of 
Work, please indicate the type of work, and also the approximate 
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division of your time on percentage basis, e.g., Stenography, 4076, 
Bookkeeping, 80%, Selling 3056, etc.) 


N. First Dares or seg: Kinp | REASONS FOR 
pi Емріоүмехт | ET | ор CHANGE IN 
p: (Mo. & Yr.) ARNINGS | wong | EMPLOYMENT 

From 
To: 
From 
To: 
From 
To: 
From 
To: 


Check employment status: 


Full Time..... Part Time..... Temporary..... Permanent... 
Unemployed..... 


Are you satisfied with your present employment? Yes.... No.. 
If not, give your reasons 


additional subjects to be required, etc. 


APPENDIX 543 
CHECK LIST ON GUIDANCE FOR TEACHERS 
COUNSELORS, ADMINISTRATORS j 
I. PREPARATION FOR AND ATTITUDE Towarp GUIDANCE 
A. Preparation 
1. Have you had any guidance courses? Yes....No. 
2. Have you attended any guidance con- 
ferences in the last two years? Yes....No. 
3. Have you had any discussions with 
guidance specialists in the last two 
years? Yes....No.. 
4. Have you read articles or books on 
guidance this year? Fes, . „:№о: 
5. Are you keenly interested in the physi- 
cal growth of adolescents? Yes....No. 
6. Are you keenly interested in the emo- 
tions of adolescents? Yes....No. 
7. Ате you keenly interested in the seri- 
ousness of worry and fears in pupils? Yes....No.. 
8. Do you feel that you have guidance re- 
sponsibilities toward every pupil in 
your classes? Уеб... «No. vas 
9. Do you know enough about occupa- 
tions and the vocational training re- 
quired to counsel pupils? Y6e8.5..N0. ае 
B. Attitude 
1. Are you very much interested in pro- 
viding more guidance? Yes....No. 
2. Would you like more free time for 
guidance? Yes. ...No. 
3. Are you planning to get more training 
for guidance? Yes....No. 
IL ACTIVITIES IN. GUIDANCE 
A. Understanding Pupils 
1. Do you look over all the records avail- 
able about your pupils? Yes, «« Nov. 
2. Do you observe your pupils for health 
needs and physical defects? Yes... No.. 
3. Do you make an effort to learn of the 
home and family background of your 
Yes. ...No.. 


pupils? 


544 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4. 
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. Do you meet as many of the parents 


of your pupils as is feasible? 


. Do you visit in a number of the homes 


of your pupils each year? 


. Do you try to learn of the special in- 


terests of your pupils? 


. Do you attempt to discover special 


talents of your pupils? 


. Do you attempt to discover the hobby 


patterns of your pupils? 


- Do you learn of the education plans of 


your pupils? 


- Do you learn of the vocational plans 


of your pupils? 


- Do you make a practice of adding in- 


formation to the pupil's cumulative 
record? 


. Do you use the results of tests and 
inventories? 

- Do you use means to determine prob- 
lems and needs of your pupils? 

. Have check lists of any kind been 


used by you to determine problems 
and needs? 


. Occupational Information 


Have you had experience in occupa- 
tions other than teaching? 

Are you well acquainted with the occu- 
pations related to your field of teaching? 
Is occupational information discussed 
in your classes? 

Do you discuss occupational informa- 
tion with individual pupils? 


. Do you have occupational materials in 


your room? 


. Do you coüperate with the librarian in 


securing occupational information and 
assisting in its use? 


‚ Do you point out the relationships be- 


tween the subjects you teach and vari- 
ous occupations? 
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C. Counseling 

1. Have you had any special training for 
counseling? 

2. Did you have conferences of one-half 
hour or more with at least 25 per cent 
of your pupils? 

3. Do your pupils discuss with you prob- 
lems that are not directly related to 
their school work? 

4. Do you spend much time in counseling 
outside of school hours? 

D. Presentation of Training Opportunities 

i. Do you have materials describing 
training opportunities related to your 
field? 

2. Have you specialized on training op- 
portunities in college, trades, and other 
occupations related to your field? 

3. Do you discuss in class training oppor- 
tunities related to your field? 

4. Do you present information regarding 
vocational courses and industrial arts 
in so far as possible? 

E. Placement and Follow-up 

1. Do you contribute to the placement 
services in your school? 

2. Do you aid your former pupils in ad- 
justing to new types of courses such as 
vocational courses and industrial arts? 

3. Are any graduates followed up regu- 
larly by you? 

4. Are dropouts followed up regularly by 
you? 

5. Has follow-up information caused any 
change in your teaching? 

6. Have you assisted in or promoted 
follow-up studies in your school? 


ШІ. OTHER GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 
1. Do you do what you can to bring 
about better adjustment of those who 
are maladjusted? 


Yes.. 


Yes. c 
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No. . 
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Mo... 
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19. 


20. 
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. Do you refer serious cases of malad- 


justment to a specialist or to your 
principal? 


. Do you do what you can to aid your 


pupils in health adjustments? 


. Do you refer serious cases to your 


principal, the doctor, or nurse? 


. Do you provide activities that will 


develop self-direction? 


. Do you try to interest pupils in par- 


ticipating in extra-curricular activi- 
ties? 


. Do you confer with other teachers re- 


garding problem pupils? 


. Do you refer to other teachers pupils 


whose interests are related to the sub- 
jects they teach? 


. Do you encourage your pupils to de- 


velop socially? 


. Do you give special attention to pu- 


pils who are new to the school? 


. Do you discuss examinations and 


marks so that your pupils do not fear 
them? 


‚ Do you rate your own guidance activ- 


ities as satisfactory? 


‚ Do you feel sure that your pupils are 


interested in their work? 


‚ Do you feel that the pupils regard 


you as a friend? 


. Do you feel that the pupils are happy 


in your classes? 


. Are your discipline problems few? 
‚ Do you let your pupils have an active 


part in planning their work? 


‚ Do you feel that your pupils are satis- 


fied with what they are getting from 
your classes? 

Do you give the pupils many opportu- 
nities to make choices? 

Do you individualize your work and 
attempt to meet the needs of pupils? 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
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Do slow pupils seldom get discouraged 
in your classes? 

Do slow pupils have work in which 
they can succeed? 

Do superior pupils have а greater 
amount of and more difficult work 
than slow pupils? 

Do you encourage those with special 
interests in your classes to do extra 
work in the field of their interests? 
Do you have pupils who come to you 
with problems regarding work їп your 
classes? 

Do both poor students and good stu- 
dents come to you for counsel? 

Do you have many pupils come to you 
with out-of-school problems? 

Do you integrate guidance with your 
class work continuously ? 


METHOD OF SCORING 


Multiply your Yes answers by 2. 
Rating: Excellent 130-150 
Good 


110-129 
Average 90-109 
Poor 70-89 


Very poor 50-69 
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Yes....No. 
Yes....No.. 
Yes....No.... 
Yes....No.. 
Yes....No.. 
Yes....No.. 
Yes....No. 
Yes....No.. 
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469 
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57 
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books, 12, 279 
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basic viewpoints of, 292-294 
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extensive treatment, need for, 294- 
295 
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files, 301, 303 
future of, 312-313 
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295-296 
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301 


monographs, 300-301 
nine-year course, place of, 295-296 
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aspects of, 299-303 
study, need for, 294 
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309 
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special studies, 300 
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instructions to, 518-519 
preparation of, 515 
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evaluation by, 519-520 
preparation of, 514-515 
schedule of, 516-518 
purpose of, 514 
program of, 519 
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88-101 
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Case study, 12, 42-44, 87-120 
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competence, measure of, 89, 98 
response by, 91-95, 98-100 
data, source of, 88, 94, 95 
diagnosis, 91-101, 104- 105 
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primary grades, 108- 114 


senior high school, 101-107, 107- 


108, 115 
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for different situations, 119 
forms of, 87 


illustrative case studies, 87-115 
interview, 95, 98 
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62 


. Clerical aptitude tests, 64-65 


Clubs, 263-265, 411 
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bibliography, 488 
choice of, 206 
education, prestige of, 211 
programs, knowledge of, 212-213 
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definition of, 8 
goal of, 201-202 
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levels of, 145-148, 437-438 
placement, relation to, 378 
professional, 146-147 
requirements in, 195 
services, providing of, 14-15 
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interest and faith in students, 128 
need for, 145-146 
objectivity, importance of, 129 
obligations of, educational planning, 
212 
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salaries of, 145 
teacher, relation to, 250 (see Teacher) 
therapeutic, role of, 148 
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64 
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Dudley Visual Educational Service 
(films), 466 
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Eckelberry, R. H., quoted, 359 
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guidance unit, 282-284 
occupational information, 206 
rating scale, 37-41, 77-84 
student maladjustment, 157 А 
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State University, 359 
Educational and Psychological M eas- 
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210 
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zation, 426 
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gram planning, 174-178, 369 
Examinations, fear of, 198, 215 
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problem, 214 
Experience, supplementary, providing 
of, 14 
Exploratory activities, 173 
Extracurricular activities, 269 
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community, relation to, 410 
guidance activities must be planned, 

400 


inhibiting factors of, 401-402 
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Faculty growth (Cont): 
in-service program, development of, 
400-409 
locating teacher “blocks,” 401-402 
planning for, 402-409 
Family life: 
conflicts in, 218 
maladjustment in students, 158 
rating scale, 80 
Fear of examination, 198, 215 
Fear and jealousy rating scale, 81 
Finances: 
community occupational surveys, 
332 
problem area, 199 
rating scale, 81 
relation to occupational choice, 204, 
206 
student maladjustment, 157 
Flory, C. D., quoted, 30 
Follow-up, 2, 432, 440-441 
contact with employers and regis- 
trars, maintenance of, 393 
definition of, 9 
established patterns of, 394 
— preparation of, 395-396, 528- 
graduates, sample, 541-542 
information, assembling of, 395-396 
interpretation and results of, 397-398 
job data, gathering of, 392 
objectives, determination of, 394 
of interviews, 139-140, 144 
procedures for, 394-398 
program planning, 192-193 
purposes of, 390-391 
record card, sample, 540 i 
responsibilities and actions, assign- 
ment of, 396-397 
school program, evaluation of, 391- 
392 
services, provision of, 15-16 
therapeutic counseling, 154 
who can help? 393 
Forrester, Gertrude, cited, 454 
Forum Films, Inc., 463 
Frank, L. K., quoted, 163 
Freeman, F. N., quoted, 30 
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Games, 229 
General guidance course, 278-291 


Germane, C. E., cited, 409, 455 
Gestalt, 159 
“Getting acquainted," with school, 
126, 230, 238 
Grace Arthur Scale of Performance 
Tests, 56 
Graduates, follow-up form, 541-542 
Grand Haven, Michigan, guidance or- 
ganization, 425-426 
Great Falls High School, 387 
Group guidance: 
assembly: 
adults, qualifications for appear- 
ance in, 263 
careful planning, need for, 262 
original programs, 262 
purpose of, 261-262 
block program, 275 
changing emphasis in, 276 
clubs: 
and emotions, 265 
officers of, 265 
sponsor, qualifications of, 264-265 
combination program, 275-276 
common problems, discussion of, 196, 
252 
core curriculum, 274-275 
general guidance course: 
“Career Days,” 289-290 ` 
educational guidance units, impor- 
tance of, 282-285 M 
importance of, 278-279 
personal inventory blanks, use of, 
285-289 
public relations, opportunity for, 
282 
pupil-centered, 280-281 
self-inventory and self-analysis, 
280-281 
topics for, 279-280 


group: 
definition of, 9, 253 
meaning of, 252-253 
ninth-grade general guidance course 
(see General guidance course — 
Group guidance) 
organized activities: 
elementary school: 
cumulative-record aids, 268-273 
guidance, need for, 272-273 
information, importance of, 
responsibility for, 268 
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Group guidance (Cont.): Growth (Cont): 


general, 267-268 
secondary schools: 
homeroom plan, 273-274 
responsibilities of, 273 
principles of: 
individual counseling, complemen- 
tary to, 255-256 
pupil effort necessary, 255 
sponsor must prepare, 255 
topics, nature of, 254-255 
purposes of, 253-254 
sponsor, techniques of (see Group 
guidance—A ssembly, Clubs) 
asking questions, 260-261 
committee sheet for investigating 
school subjects, 259-260 
committees, use of, 258-259 
development of projects, 257-258 
discussion, preparation of, 260 
first meeting, importance of, 256 
leadership : 
autocratic pressure, 257 
mechanics of, 256 
organization, 257 
security, 257 
printed materials, skill in use of, 
269 
units, in regular courses: 
phases of, 277 
pupil activities for development 
of, 277-278 
Growth: 
analysis of, 23 
charts of, 12 
complexity of, 28-29 
cyclical nature of, 29-31 
implications of: 
for Guidance, 33-35 
general, 33 
data of: 
classification of, purpose, 35-36 
collection of, approaches to, 36- 
37 


definitions of, 25 
development ratios, use of, 35 
implications of, for Guidance, 26-35 
individuality of, 26-28 
"norms," relation to, 27 
pattern of, 25-26 
constants in, 28 
rating scales and tests, 37-41 


unity of, 36 
unknown factors in, 26 


Guidance Practices at Work, cited, 
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Guidance program—Organization: 


attitudes toward, 10-11 
basic questions concerning, 433-435 
conclusions, 446-447 
definition of, 8 
determination to organize, 417 
erroneous concepts of, 4-5 
essentials of: 
counseling, 437 
classroom-teacher level, 437 
out-of-school specialist level, 438 
school-specialist level, 438 
teacher-counselor level, 437-438 
follow-up services, 440-441 
individual inventory, 435-436 
in-service training, 439 
occupational information, 436-437 
personnel, counseling, 439 
placement services, 440 
evaluation of: 
aids to, 429-430 
counseling, 431 
follow-up, 432 
individual inventory, 430 
miscellaneous, 432-433 
occupational information, 430-431 
placement, 432 
faculty, orientation of: 
case conferences, 416 
group meetings, 417 
interested teachers, encourage- 
ment of, 417 
interviews, 416-417 
problems study, 416 
routing guidance literature to, 417 
talks by specialists, 417 
visitations by, 417 
guidance committee in action, 420- 
421 
individual or total school program, 
414 
key points, summary of, 444-446 
need for, recognition of: 
administration, initiation by, 416 
faculty, recognition by, 416 
who recognizes need first? 415-416 
No one right for organization, 415 
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Guidance program — Organization 
(Cont.): 
patterns of: 
organizational principles, 441-442 
school organization charts, 442- 
443 
possibilities of work experience, 362- 
363 
pre-organizational procedures: 
committee: 
basic principals, agreement on, 
419-420 
selection of, 418 
work by, 418 
problems-and-needs approach to, 
414 
purposes of, 1-8 
some schools at work: 
Escanaba teacher-counselors, 426 
Grand Haven records, develop- 
ment of, 425-426 
Lakeview School, 427 
Owosso, problem approach of, 422- 
425 
Sanilae County, coóperative guid- 
ance, 428-429 
teacher, relation to, 413 
time, need for, 414 
trained personnel, need for, 413 
Guidance im the Secondary School, 
source of information, 450-451 
Guidance Practices at Work, source of 
information, 452 
“Cuidance Week,” 289-290 
Guideposts for Rural Youth, source of 
information, 470 
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Habits of pupil, rating scale, 80 
Hahn, M. E. cited, 452 
Hamrin, Shirley A., cited, 450 
Handbooks, school, 180 
Happ, Marion C., cited, 409, 452 
Harmon Foundation (films), 463-464 
Health: 
data, examination of by teacher, 235 
hazards, oceupational information, 
207 
maladjustment of students, 158 
physical examination, 172 
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Health (Cont.) : 
physical handicaps, 169, 214, 242 
types of, 220 
problem area, 199, 220-221 
rating scale, 81 
relation to occupational choice, 204 
selí-analysis blank, 182 
Height: 
velocity of growth curve, 97 
weight chart, 110 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ma- 
turity, 58, 282 
Home: 
background, 214 
influences of, coórdination of, 3 
visits to, 173 
Home and community, working with: 
adult education (see Adult educa- 
tion) 
Community Council: 
Guidance values of, 348 
organization of, 346-348 
community school, principles of, 340- 
341 
counseling, supplementary to home 
contacts: 
dominating parents, 344-345 
for home adjustment, 344 
essential factors of, 335-336 
guidance, continuous, 336 
organization, plan of, 335-336 
parents, contact with school: 
and teacher conferences, 342 
reports to, 343-344 
teacher visits to, 342-343 
pupil responsibility : 
ns community resources, 346 
community surveys, 345-346 
information center, use of, 346 
relation with pupil while at school, 
339-346 
teacher, knowledge required by: 
health of pupil, 337 
planning with pupil and parent, 
341-346 
home life and conditions, 336-337 
housing and clothing of pupil, 337 
religion of pupil, 337 
social adjustment of pupil, 337-338 
information: 
to be aequired in advance, 338 
to be used in counseling, 339 
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Community Council (Cont.): 
youth and adults, community prob- 
lems of, 339-340 
Hughes, B. O., quoted, 32 


Individual school aptitude and per- 
formance tests, 56 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation, source of information, 458 
Information, sources of, for teacher- 
counsellors, 447-522 
"Information Days,” 178 
Informational services, 2 (see Records) 
by teachers, 6 
definition of, 9 
files, use of, 12 
libraries, use of, 19 
providing of, 13-14 
Inhibitions, locating of, 40 
Initiative rating scale, 80 
In-service program, development of, 
400-409, 439 
Institute of Research, 490-494 
Introduction to High School Counsel- 
ing, source of information, 452-453 
Instruments of (see Techniques) 
Intelligence tests: 
beginning of, 19 
evaluation of, 28-29 
group, 56-58 
use of, 39-40 
Interests, measurement of, 40 
Interviewee (see Interviews) 
Interviews, 12 
adjustment, 126 
aspects of, 142-144 
bias of counselor, guarding against, 
143 
by teachers, 6, 237 
by pupils, 179 
close of, 144 
community occupational surveys, 
327-330 
confidence, gaining of, 143 
counselor, role in, 127-131 (see Coun- 
selors) 
creative listening, 136 
definition of, 9, 121-122 
ease, establishment of, 142 
emphases in, 122-123 
exit, 12, 126. 127 
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Interviews (Cont.): 
favorable conditions for: 
place, 133 
time, 133 
follow-through, 139-140, 144 
follow-up, sample, 533-536 
future plans, in regard to, 127 
“get-acquainted,” 126, 238 
Guidance, central to, 122 
helpfulness of, 143 
initial, 127 
interviewee: 
interview, feel need for, 132 
problem, desire to think through, 
133 


solution, desire for, 132-133 
interviewer, suggestions to, 141-142 
judging effectiveness of, 140-141 
preparatory step, 134 
problem, unfolding of, 136-137 
process in: 
friendly relations, establishment 
of, 123 

information: 
obtaining of, 193-194 
supplying of, 194 

motivation of students, 124-195 
program-planning, 126 
Progress-and-adjustment, 126, 127 
rapport, gaining of, 135-136 
schedule of, 126-127 

with employer, sample of, 537-538 
school-progress, 126 
Services for pupil development, rela- 

tion to, 122 
services for pupil study, relation to, 

122, 173 
solution, arriving at, 137-139 
Steps in, 134-140 
student sntisfaction with, 139 
techniques of, 121-144 
varied approaches in, 143 
vocational, 127 
whom to interview first, 125-126 

Tntroversion-extroversi on status, meas- 

urement of, 40 

Inventory of Study Habits and Fac- 
tors Influencing Work Spirit, cited, 

187-191 

Inventory, post-school, sample, 530- 

532 


Towa studies, 24 
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J 
Job: 
analysis charts, 12 
clearance house, 378 
for the physically handicapped, 221 
hunting, recommendations for, 210 
part-time, 210, 221-223 
survey, 386 
Job Classification Series (films), 464- 
465 
Job-family charts, 12 
Job Planning Series, 487-488 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, source of information, 
459 
Journal of Applied Psychology, source 
of information, 460 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, source 
of information, 460 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
source of information, 460 
Journal of Exceptional Children, 
source of information, 459 
Journal of Personality, source of in- 
formation, 460 
Journal of Social Psychology, source 
of information, 460 
Journal records, 41 


K 


Kirkpatrick, E. L., cited, 470 
Kiwanis International, 472 

Kuder Preference Record, 62, 237, 282 
Kulman Revision, 55 


L 
Labor: 
groups, attitudes toward work ex- 
perience program, 370 
unions, occupational information, 
207, 384, 411 
Lakeview School, Battle Creek, guid- 
ance program, 427 
Leisure-time activities, self-analysis 
blank, 183 
Library, contents of, 520-522 
Lloyd-Jones, Esther, cited, 471 


M 


Make Youth Discussion Conscious, 
cited, 261 
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Manipulation, tests of, 64 
Martin, V., quoted, 41-42 
McClintock, James A., cited, 409 
Measurement: 
efiective factors, determination of, 
23-25 
growth analysis, 23 
objective, 37-41 
status of, 23 
Measuring of Intelligence, cited, 55-56 
Mechanical aptitude tests, 63-64 
Mechanical Comprehension, 63 
Mental Hygiene, source of informa- 
tion, 460 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 59 
Michigan National Youth Administra- 
tion, 328 
Michigan Occupational Selection Test, 
63 
Michigan State Employment Service, 
328 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scale, 
cited, 205 
Minnesota Paper F'orm Board, 282 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation, 64 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 64 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Cleri- 
cal Workers, 64, 282 
Montague, M. F. Ashley, quoted, 354- 
355 Р 
Montana State Department of Edu- 
cation, 379-380 
Monthly Labor Review, source of in- 
formation, 458 
Mooney's Problem Checklist, cited, 
197 
Motion pictures, use of, 12, 178, 460-467 
Munroe, Ruth L., cited, 156 
Myers, George E., cited, 451 


N 


National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 395 

National Child Labor Committee, 359 

National Home Study Council, 474- 
475 

National Labor Relations Board, 485 

National Resources Planning Board, 
300 

National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, 474 
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Occupational (Cont) : 


National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 456 

National Youth Administration, 327 

New activities, encouragement of, 8 

New Directions for Measurement and 
Guidance, symposium, source of 
information, 470-471 

Ninth-grade general guidance course 
(see General guidance course— 
Group guidance), 295-296 

Norms, 27, 89 

North Central Association, 409 


o 


Occupation Survey for New Rochelle, 
328 

Occupations: A Selected List of 
Pamphlets, source of information, 
454 

Occupations Magazine, source of in- 
formation, 457 

Occupations: The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, source of informa- 
tion, 456 

Occupational: 

bibliography (see Sources of infor- 

mation and assistance) 
agriculture, 479, 482, 504 
architecture, 479 
art, 479, 504 
bricklaying, 479 


building trades and construction, 


504 
business, 504 
carpentry, 479 
chemistry, 479 
college graduates, 482 
commercial chemistry, 504 
dentistry, 479 
engineering, 480, 505 
fire fighting, 480 
forestry, 480 
government public service, 505 
granite cutting, 480 
grocery business, 480 
guidance, 482 
health services, 505 
hotel management, 505 
household employment, 480 
job finding, 482 
journalism, 480 


laboratory technician, 480 
law, 506 
librarianship, 480, 506 
magazines, 482 
medicine, 480 
merchant marine, 480 
metals and machine trades, 506 
mining, 506 
music, 480 
nursing, 481 
occupational therapy, 481 
optometry, 481 
osteopathy, 481 
painting, 481 
paper industry, 481 
pharmacy, 481 . 
physical therapy technician, 481 
plumber, 481 
policeman, 481 
restaurant work, 481 
salesman, furniture, 481 
Social work, 506 
stone setting, 481 
surveys, 482 
teaching, 481, 482-483 
trends, 483 
veterinary, 482 
women, 483 
writing, 506 
information, 12, 430-431, 436-437 
surveys: 
by teachers, 7 | 
community: 
essential factors in, 314-315 
executive committee: 
director: 
function of, 320 
selection of, 319 
functions of, 318 
membership of, 317-318 
purpose, statement of, 318 
Sponsors, selection of, 319 
field work committee: 
data collection, organization 
for, 326-327 
Supervisors, geographical as- 
signment of, 327 
files: 
triplicate, use of, 322-323 
Sources of information for, 322 
value of, 321-322 


INDEX 


Occupational (Cont): 
financing of: 
cash budget, 332 
variable costs, 332 
volunteer services, 322 
instruments, committee: 
characteristics of, 325 
form, determination of for 
use, 324 
interviews, trial, 325-326 
manuals of instructions, 325- 
326 
other surveys, study of, 324 
schedule and other forms, de- 
velopment of, 323-324 
testing of in the community, 
325 
interviews: 
appointments for, 329 
jnterviewers: 
introduction of, form of, 
328-329 
sources of, 327 
training of, 328 
scheduling of, 329 
oceupational code, use of, 322 
preparation for, 315-317 
press, preparation through, 317 
publicity committee: 
functions of, 320-321 
membership of, 320 
reports: 
uses of, 331-332 
writing of, guides for, 330-331 
schedules, field work, 330 
school: 
interest, arousing of, 316 
place in, 315-316 . 
summary, steps for conducting 
of, 333 
working committees, 323 
Occupational-Aptitude Inventory, 64, 


Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service, 395 

Occupational-Interest Inventory, 02 

Occupational Orientation of College 
Students, source of information, 
471 i 

Occupational Trends in the United 
States, cited, 208 

Olsen, W. C., quoted, 32 
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On-the-job training, 206 
Organization and Administration of 
Guidance, cited, 409, 456 
Orientation: 
activities in, 12-13 
courses in, 180 
O'Rourke Clerical-Aptitude Test, 65 
Otis Sclf-Administering Tests of Men- 
tal Ability, 58 
Overstimulation, rating scale, 81 
Owosso, Michigan, guidance organiza- 
iion, 422-425 


P 


Parents: 
attitude toward education, 204 
domination by, relation to voca- 
tional choice, 204 
program planning participation in, 
181 
school, contact with, 341-346 
unrealistie estimation of pupil's abil- 
ity by, 204 
Parent-Teacher Association, 288, 411 
Pepinsky, Н. B., cited, 156, 159 
Percentiles, test scores, 67-68 
Performance tests, 54-56 
Personal : 
data blanks, 12, 90-91, 173, 174-178, 
286-287 
development, importance of, 169 
inventories, 42-44, 430, 435-436 (see 
Personal data blanks) 
Personal Audit, 66 
Personality : 
^ measuring devices, 204 
vocational occupation, 204 
Personality Inventory, 67 
Personnel Procedures in the Secondary 
School, cited, 409 
Personnel Work in High School, cited, 
409, 455 
Physical Demand Forni, 389 
Physiological measurements. 40 
Placement service, 2, 192, 432, 440 
by teachers, 6 
counseling concerning, 378 
community: 
agencies, contact with, 180, 384 
responsibility in, 384, 386-387 
data blanks, school, 385-386 
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Placement service (Cont): 
definition of, 9 
difficulties of, 383-384 
employers, contact with, 389 
follow-up (see Follow-up) 
guidance program, relation to, 15 
is a process, 381-382 
job: 
analysis, 382-383 
clearing house, 378 
survey, 386 
purpose of, 377-378 
records, 387-389 
referral card, 388 
responsibility and authority for, 384 
School, responsibility in, 192, 378- 
380, 384-386 
the individual, understanding of, 
380-381 
tools and techniques of, 389 
varied responsibilities in, 377-378 
Principles and Techniques of Voca- 
tional Guidance, source of infor- 
mation, 451-452 
Problems and needs, guidance in: 
academic: 
difficulties: 
background for solution of, 213 
counseling techniques for solu- 
tion of, 214-215 
fear of examinations, 215 
interest, lack of, 215 
not always "real," 213-214 
educational planning: 
background for solution of, 211- 
212 
counseling techniques in the 
solution of, 212 
counselor's obligation in, 212 
definition of, 211 
knowledge of college programs, 
need for, 212-213 
check lists, use of, 196-197 
conclusions, 224 
counseling : 
goal of, 201 
student reaction to, 201-202 
requirements in, 195 
discrepancies between 
stated problems: 
primary difficulty, need for deter- 
mination of, 200 


actual and 


INDEX 


Problems and needs (Cont): 
problems do not occur singly, 200 
reasons for, 199 

educational opportunities: 
background in the solution of, 223 
scholarships, 223-224 
financial: 
part-time work: 
background for solution of, 222 
counseling techniques in the 
solution of, 222 
effect of, 222-223 
work not always necessary, 222 
Guidance approach to solution of, 
200-201 
naturalness of, 200-201 
part-time jobs, 221-293 
locating, considerations in, 210 


relation of placement to Guidance, 
210 


physical and health: 
handicaps: 
background for solution of, 220 
counseling techniques in solu- 
tion of, 220 
Jobs for the handicapped, 221 
medical reports, use of, 220- 
221 
overcoming of, 221 
problem areas, 197-225 
advantages in use of, 197-198 
classification of, 197-198 
difficulties in use of, 198-199 
Ecope of, 195-196 
social and emotional: 
family conflicts: 
counseling techniques in the 
solution of, 219 
family problems, 218 
test data, use of, 219 
social and emotional: 
personal difficulties: 
background for solution of, 216 
counseling: 
indirect procedure in, 217-218 
Viewpoint of, 217 
techniques for solution of, 216 
origin of, 216-217 
seriousness of, 216 
surveys, use and shortcomings of, 12, 
196-197 
techniques in isolation of, 196-197 


INDEX 


Problems and needs (Cont): 
vocational: 
job hunting, 208-210 
background for solution of, 209 
counseling techniques for solution 
of, 210 
kinds of, 203-210 
occupational information, 205-206 
background for solution of, 206 
counseling techniques for solu- 
tion of, 206-207 
occupational trends, 208 
referral, 207-208 
vocational choice: 
background for solution of, 203- 
204 
counseling techniques for solu- 
tion of, 204-205 
specific, consideration of, 202-203 
Problem areas: 
case studies, 88-101, 101, 107, 108-115 
problems and needs, guidance in, 
197-199 
Profiles, test, scores, 69 
Program planning for pupils: 
alternatives, availability of, 168 
"m and abilities of pupils, 171- 
autobiographical blanks, 174-178 
basic principles, 167-170 
block schedules, 181-184 
by teachers, 178, 181 
counseling: 
need for, 170-171 
suggestions to teacher-counselors, 
184-185 
time, provision for, 184 
cumulative information about pupil, 
180-181 
educational and vocational infor- 
mation, providing of, 173-179 
evaluation of, 192 
blank, 192-193 
exploration, need for, 169-170 
extended counselor relationships, 
181 
factors in, 170-173 
following through, 192-193 
handicapped, assistance to, 169 
information, providing of to pupils, 
179-180 
interest in, creation of, 173-179 
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Program planning (Cont.): 
likes and dislikes of pupil, 171 
parent responsibility in, 181 
personal-data blanks, 174-178 
personal development, importance 
of, 169 
placement, 192 
pupil participation in, 167-168 
relevant data, availability of to 
pupils, 168-169 
school resources, availability for, 168 
self-analysis blank, 182-183 
school work: 
improvement of, 187 
inventory of study habits and fac- 
tors influencing work spirit, 188- 
191 
service, implications of, 170 
sources of information for, 172-173 
steps in, 180-191 
strategic periods for, 185-186 
Progressive Achievement, 59, 282 
Psychiatry, source of information, 460 
Psychological Examination for High- 
School Students, 58 
Psychometrika, source of information, 
460 
Pupil (see Teacher): 
assistance of, 5 
committees, 229 
home and community relations with 
while at school, 339-346 
interests: 
instruments for study of (other 
than tests), 71-85 
studies of, 12 
learning about, 13 
problems, guidance in, 195-225 
programs, 167-194 
Pupil-Profile Record, 269-272, 281 
Purdue Pegboard, 64 
Purpose of pupil rating scale, 80 


[еј 
Quarrie Reference Library, 502 


R 


Rank, test scores, 67 

Rating scales, 37-41, 77-83 
behavior, sample, 523 
descriptive words, for use in, 82-83 
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Rating scales (Cont.) : 
emotional competence, sample, 524 
health, sample, 524 
physical demands, sample, 527 
social competence, sample, 524 
study-habit inventory, sample, 525 
vocational or educational compe- 
tence, sample, 524 
worker characteristic, sample, 526 
Readers’ Guide, source of information, 
459 
Records, 12, 41, 74, 234, 235, 268-273 
Recreation, amusements, and associa- 
tions rating scale, 79 
Referral: 
cards, 388 
community agencies, 12 
occupational information, 207 
Religion, rating scale, 81 
Remedial tests, 39-40 
Reports: 
case study, 115-116 
community occupational surveys, 
330-332 
Revised Minnesota Paper 
Board, 64 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 503 
Rogers, Carl R., quoted, 152-153 
Rorschach, cited, 164 
Rotary Club of Chicago, 367 
Rotary International, 473 


Form 


$ 


Sanilae County, 
428-429 
Scammon, В. T., quoted, 30 
Scholarships, 223 
School (see Pupil, Teacher) 
activities, 231-232 
adult education, relation to, 348-352 
aptitude and achievement rank, rat- 
ing scale, 79 
community service of, 351 
contacts with home, 341-346 
coürdination of community guid- 
ance agencies, 351 
course, selection of, 206 
guidance from infancy to adulthood 
by, 351-352 
influences of. codrdination of, 3 


guidance program, 


INDEX 


School (Cont.): 
occupational survey, place in, 315- 
316 
resources, availability of for pro- 
gram planning, 168 
secondary, bibliography, 483 
staff, assisting of, 2 
vocational opportunities, study by, 
178 
School Activities, source of informa- 
tion, 458 
School-aptitude tests, 53-54, 204 
School Record, 269 
Science, contributions of to guidance, 
9-10 
Science Research Associates, 494-502 
Scoring tests, 67-71 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, 
65 
Selected Educational Motion Pictures 
—A Descriptive Encyclopedia, 
461 
Self-analysis: 
blanks, 12, 74, 182-183 
courses in, 179 


Self-appraisal courses (see Career 
courses) 

Senior Scholastic, source of informa- 
tion, 457 


Service Clubs, 411 
Seyfert and Rehmus, quoted, 368 
Siblings, 96 
Smith, Glen E., cited, 409, 456 
Social: 
activity, excessive, 214 
awareness: 
measurement of, 40-41 
problem area, 199 
Teport on, 91 
self-analysis blank, 182 
Social Competence and College Stu- 
dents, source of information, 471 
Social-emotional-personal maladjust- 
ment of students, 158 
Sones- Harry High-School Achieve- 
ment, 59 
Sources of information and assistance: 
agencies providing, 468-469 
agencies: 
commercial, 488-503 
Federal, 475-488 
non-commercial, 469-475 
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Sources of information and assistance 
(Сот): 
books, list, syno 
contents of, 45 
free, miscellaneous, 504-506 
general, 448 
kinds of: 
printed materials, 449-450 
professional : 
books, 449 
periodicals, 449 
visual aids, 449 
occupational bibliographies (see Oc- 
cupational bibliography) 
periodicals, list and description of, 
456-459, 482 
psychological journals, list of, 459- 
460 
schools, colleges, and training oppor- 
tunities, 483-484 
teacher-counselors, 506-514 
visual aids: 
charts, 467-468 
motion pictures and film strips, 
list of, 460-467 
Sources of Visual Aids for Instruc- 
tional Use in Schools, 461 
Spatial relations, tests of, 64 
Special aptitude tests, 65, 172, 206 
Sponsor, group guidance, 256-265 
Stanford Achievement Tests, 59, 282 
Stanford Revision of the Binct-Simon 
Tests, 55 
State Education Departments (films), 
467 
State Supervisors of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, 395 
State Universities and Departments 
of Education (films). 467 
Student aids, bibliography, 483-484 
Student Personnel Services in Gen- 
eral Education, source of infor- 
mation, 470 
Study of Sam Smith, A., cited, 108 
Study of In-service Education, cited, 
409 
Study skills, 214 
Surveys (see Occupational survey) 
student problems, guidance in: 
shortcomings of, 197 
use in, 196 


ses, and tables of 


т 


Teacher (see Pupils, School) 


assistance of, 5-6 

"belonging" to the school, help in 
establishing feeling of, 232 

citizenship development of, 246 

committees, use by, 229, 231 

consultations with others, 239 

contributions of to guidance pro- 
gram, 228-251 

counselor, relation to, 250 

democracy, practice of, 246-248 

educatronal planning by, 241 

emotional problems, assistance with, 
244 

extra-class of activities, knowledge 
of, 236, 245 

faculty growth, stimulation of (see 
Faculty growth, stimulation of; 
Guidance program, faculty, orien- 
tation of) 

family problems. aiding in, 244 

games, use by, 228-229 

“getting acquainted” with school, as- 
sistance by, 280 

guidance program, relation to, 418 

health: 
data, examination of, 235 
handicaps, improving of, 242 

helps students to know one another, 
227-228 

home and community, working with, 
336-339 

importance of, 226 

individual: 
differences, provision for, 248-249 
help by, 241 

interviews by, 237-238 

knowing the school, assistance in, 
231-232 

learning through doing, providing 
for, 248-249 

participation, encouragement of, 248 

personal data, knowledge of, 236-237 

personality diffieulties, adjustment 
of, 243 

program planning by, 178, 181 

pupil: 
interests, study of, 237 
new, assistance of, 229 
orientation of, 229-230 
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Teacher (Cont.) : 
observation of, 233-234 
study of, 233-239 
recreational activities, enrichment 
of, 245 
relation to pupil, rating scale, 80 
responsibilities in guidance program, 
6-7 
School: 
abilities, finding of, 235 
records, examination of, 234 
service projects by, 232 
social status, contribution to, 245- 
246 
special problems, assistance with, 
239-246 
study methods, development of, 240 
study problems, discussion of, 240- 
241 
teaching method, guidance through, 
246-250 
tests, use of, 235-236 
vocational: 
guidance by, 178-179 
planning, contribution to, 242 
wholesome  boy-girl relationships, 
cultivation of, 249-250 
Teacher-counselor: 
definition of, 9, 146 
sources of information for: 
in-school opportunities: 
co-curricular, 507-508 
curricular, 507 
vocational curriculum, 508 
post-school opportunities: 
college and university cata- 
logues, 509 
trade- and business-school cata- 
logues, 510 ‘ 
suggestions to and procedures to be 
followed by, 184-193 
Techniques of Guidance, 11-12 
Techniques of Guidance, source of in- 
formation, 453 
Terman, Lewis, cited, 55 
Terms used in Guidance, definition of, 
8-9 е 
Tests and testing, 12 (see various tests 
listed) 
by teachers, 6, 235-236 
definition of, 48 
interpretation of, 48-49 
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Tests and Testing (Cont): 


interpretation of: 
factors in, 49-51 
stability, 51 
general nature of, 52 
learning about pupils, by means of, 
47-86 М 
limitation of, 51-52 
periodic giving of, 49 
practicability of, 53 
program, minimum, 69-71 ы 
reasons for, 47-48 a 
reliability of, 52-53 
role of, 47-53 
Scoring, 67-69 
types of, 53-07 
validity of, 52 
Testing and Counseling in the High 
School Guidance Program, 409, 
453-454 . 
Thematic Apperception Test, cited, 
163 
"Therapeutic counseling, 145-166 
acceptus, definition of, 165 
assurance, lack of, maladjustment 
factor, 169 
choice anxiety, maladjustment fac- 
tor, 162-163 
client carries the load, 152-153 
clinical or case-study method, 151- 
153 
classification in medicine, 155-156 
classification plans, 154-155 
diagnosis, definition of, 154 
diagnostic categories, 154 
criteria, 156 
experimental categories, 156-163 
instruments, 164 
need for, 155-156 
directive versus nondirective, 151- 
152 
educational, student maladjustment, 
157 


evidence, need for, 153 

face-to-face relationship in, 150-151 

family life, student maladjustment, 
158 


financial, student maladjustment, 
157 


follow-up or evaluation, definition 
of, 154 
group therapy, 163, 164 


INDEX 


Therapeutic counseling (Cont.): 
health, maladjustment of studenis, 
158 
independence, lack of, maladjust- 
ment factor, 161 
information, lack of, maladjustment 
factor, 160 
instilling desire for self-help in sub- 
“ject, 151 
limits to, 149 
major steps in, 154 
problems, nature of, 149 
* projective methods, 163 
promising possibilities of, 163-165 
pros and cons, 151-152 
province of, 148-151 
rejectus, definition of, 165 
* self-conflict: 
cultural, 162 
inter-personal, 162 
intra-personal, 162 
maladjustment factor, 159-160 
skill, lack of, maladjustment factor, 
160 
social-emotional-personal, 
maladjustment, 158 
socio-metric devices, 164 
sociometry therapy, 163, 164 
therapy, definition of, 154 
vocational, student maladjustment, 
158 
Thorndike, contribution of, 18-19 
Thurstone, L. L., tests devised by, 54 
Today's Choice of Tomorrow's Job, 
cited, 300 
Trade schools, bibliography, 483, 510 
` Traxler, Arthur E., cited, 453 
Turse Shorthand-Aptitude Test, 65 


student 


"cU 
United States: 
Department of Agriculture, 467, 475 
Department of Commerce, 475 
Department of Labor, 485 
Employment Service, 384 
Office of Education, 395, 435, 478-485 


M 


Victor Directory of 16 mm. Film 
- Sources, 461 
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Visitations: 
business and industrial, 12, 178, 510- 
511 
in program planning, 169-170 
Visual aids, use of, 12, 178, 460-468 
Vocational: 
experience, relation to occupational 
choice, 204 
information, requirement for grad- 
uation, 180 
interest: 
instability of, 60-61 
tests, 59-62, 172, 204 
interpretation of, 60 
maladjustment of students, 158 
opportunities, study of in school, 178 
problem area, 199 
training programs, 
pupils, 179 
Vocational Guidance Films, 464 
Vocational-Interest Blank, 62 
Vocational Subjects Series (films), 465- 
466 
Vocational Trends, source of informa- 
tion, 457 


visits to by 


w 


Wanted: A Job, 1940, source of infor- 
mation, 471 
War Manpower Commission, 389, 485- 
487 
Williamson, E. G., cited, 156, 157, 158- 
159, 452 
Worker Characteristic Form, 389 
Work experience: 
areas of, 371-372 
definition of, 355 
elements of, 355-356 
functions of: 
abilities, development of, 361 
civic insight, deepening of, 361 
gives pupils new status as individ- 
uals, 360 
gives reality to learning, 357-358 
healthy attitudes toward work, 
generation of, 360-361 
identification of adolescent with 
adult group, 361 
judgment on future plans, de- 
velopment of, 361 
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Work experience (Cont) : 
leads pupils to maturity, 358-359 
occupational orientation and voca- 
tional exploration, 360 
results in new understanding of 
the real world of work, 360 
socially useful work, 361 
strong desire to learn, engendering 
of, 361 
supplementary income, provision 
of, 361 
utilization of community as 8 
laboratory for learning, 361 
guidance possibilities of, 362-363, 
511-512 
need for, 354-355 
program, organization of: 
advisory committee, selection of, 
372 
community survey, making of, 372- 
373 
direction of by teachers, 7 
planning, basis of, 172 
staff, selection of, 372 
pupils, selection of: 
extra-curricular activities, relation 
to, 365 
information concerning various 
occupations, 364 


INDEX 


Work experience (Cont.) : 
initial steps, preparation for, 364 
legal permit, obtaining of, 364 
on basis of needs, interest, prob- 
lems, and future plans, 365 
part-time job holders, affiliation 
with, 365 А 
voluntary basis, condition of, 364 
Safeguards, establishment of, 370 
school credit for, 307-369 
time allotment for, 369 
wages, 366-369 
Work-school program, 206 
Wundt, first experimenter, 18 


Y 


YMCA, YWCA, 384 

YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 467 

Youth and the Future, source of in- 
formation, 470 

Youth-Serving Organizations, source 
of information, 470 
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Zapoleon, Marguerite W., cited, 324 
Zonta International, 474 
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